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SO  MUCH  FOR  SENSITIVITY 

Although  I’m  a  longtime  fan  of 
Ei^P,  it  looks  like  you  guys  deserve 
the  “No  Kidding"  award  for  your 
story  (February  E^P,  p.  8)  about  the 
soldier  in  the  “Marlboro  Man”  photo  from 
Iraq  who  now  suffers  from  PTSD  (Post- 
Traumatic  Stress  Disorder). 

As  a  veteran  of  Somalia  in  1992-1993  and 
Bosnia-Herzegovina  in  1995-1996,  it  seems 
apparent  to  me  that  the  journalist  who 
worked  on  this  piece  has  little  experience 
covering  the  military  or  veterans’  issues. 

Most  of  us  who  served  Uncle  Sam  proud¬ 
ly  amid  gunfire  have  a  few  quirks  that 
“civilians”  don’t  have.  Many  of  us  have 
nightmares,  jump  under  desks  at  the  sound 
of  a  low-flying  plane,  and  have  guns  stashed 
under  our  pillows  to  help  us  sleep  better. 

And  many  of  us  have  undergone  some 
form  of  therapy  —  whether  on  a  couch  in 
front  of  a  pill-prescribing  shrink  or  in  an 
easy  chair  across  from  an  Army  buddy  with 
a  cold  one  in  hand.  While  I  appreciate  what 
Lance  Cpl.  Miller  is  trying  to  say  in  the 
article,  your  staff  could  have  shown  more 
respect  to  veterans  instead  of  your  theme; 
“Where  in  the  world  is  Lance  Cpl.  Miller?” 

KIM  RICH  WEHMER 
PUBLISHER 
Howell  County  News 
Willow  Springs,  Mo. 

SOME‘NO-FIIULT'IN$URIINCE 

As  Greg  Mitchell  pointed  out 
(“Pressing  Issues,”  February  E^P, 
p.  19),  I  am  completely  unpersuad¬ 
ed  by  the  various  media  claims  of  “It’s  not 
our  fault!”  with  regard  to  the  fates  of  the 
12  West  Virginia  miners. 

I  was  watching  the  coverage  and  wonder¬ 
ing,  why  hasn’t  there  been  an  official  state¬ 
ment  yet?  Why  didn’t  the  media  answer 
that  question?  At  the  very  least,  they  should 
have  spent  much  more  time  on  that  partic¬ 
ular  fact,  i.e.  “There  has  been  no  official 
statement  yet,”  and  less  on  the  mindless 
prattle.  This  criticism  holds  even  though 


the  coal  company  and  the  governor  appar¬ 
ently  made  serious  mistakes. 

I  am  impressed  by  those  in  the  media 
who  admit  they  screwed  up  and  will 
try  to  do  better.  Those  who  make  excuses 
make  a  bad  situation  much  worse. 

TOM  KONANTZ 


The  12  West  Virginia  miners 

disclosed  later  to  be  dead  but  first 
reported  to  be  alive  is  just  another 
example  out  of  a  long  list  of  media  blun¬ 
ders.  Journalists  today,  more  concerned 
with  spreading  socialism  and  keeping 
their  hair  in  place  in  a  stiff  wind,  have 
utterly  no  concern  for  truth  or  facts.  They 
have  become  lazy  beyond  comprehension 
to  the  point  we  “unwashed  masses”  can¬ 
not  take  anything  we  hear  or  read  from 
the  media  seriously.  I  cannot  imagine  how 
humiliating  it  must  be  to  wake  up  each 
morning  knowing  one  makes  one’s  living 
as  a  journalist.  Pathetic. 

MARIO  SANCHEZ 

Miami,  Fla. 


Thank  you  for  addressing  this 
egregious  print/broadcast  error. 

I  went  to  sleep  shortly  after  mid¬ 
night  that  night  believing  that  12  of  the  13 
West  Virginia  coal  miners  had  been  found 
alive.  Imagine  my  horror  upon  waking  at 
6  a.m.,  only  to  learn  that  a  single  miner 
had  survived,  and  in  critical  condition. 


How  could  this  have  happened?  I  had 
assumed  the  “breaking  news”  had  been 
sourced  and  confirmed.  This  has  been 
disturbing  on  so  many  levels. 

REBECCA  THOMAS 
Columbia  Law  School  Report 
New  York,  N.Y. 


SHAWN  MoYNIHAN’S  DISCUSSION  OF 

the  misleading  phrase  “It  is  what  it 
is”  (“‘It  Is  What  It  Is?’  Well,  Not 
Actually,”  E&P  Online,  Jan.  27)  was  excel¬ 
lent  and  important.  What  disturbs  me  even 
more  than  its  ubiquitous  character  is  that 
few  seem  outraged. 

E&P  seems  to  have  become  the  only 
bastion  of  journalistic  standards.  I  cannot 
think  of  another  outlet  of  any  type  that  has 
not  abdicated  its  responsibility  to  inform,  to 
bring  into  the  light  lies,  misdirection,  prop¬ 
aganda,  and  the  range  of  attempts  to  keep 
the  American  people  in  ignorance. 

CHARLES  HAND 
Riverside,  Calif. 


ENJOYED  YOUR  ARTICLE  ABOUT 

Knight  Ridder  (“Calm  Before  KR 
Storm?”  Feb.  E&P,  p.  6).  Our  local 
paper,  the  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  News, 
is  one  of  theirs.  I  am  retired  from  aero¬ 
space,  which  is  a  volatile  business,  so  I 
never  expected  job  security.  Do  most 
people  think  their  jobs  are  for  life? 

KEITH  C.  DE  FILIPPIS 
San  Jose,  Calif. 


- 50  YEARS  AGO  - 

NEWSPAPERDOM*  FROM  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


MARCH  3,  19S6: 

U.S.  Sen.  William  E.  Jenner 
warned  members  of  the  Inland 
Press  Association  to  beware 
attempts  by  Communists  to  infil¬ 
trate  the  press.  Journalists,  he 


declared,  “have  opportunities  to  Syndicate  began  offering  the 


divert,  distract,  and  misguide 
public  opinion.” 

MARCH  17,  1956: 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


series  "Eisenhower  in  the  White 
House,”  which  promised  a  look  at 
his  administration's  “successes, 
problems  and  shortcomings”  and 
previously  undisclosed  info. 
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BY  JOE  STRUPP 


Many  newspaper  bloggers 

practice  their  craft  outside  of  the 
newsroom,  often  pounding  on 
laptops  in  a  comer  coffee  house,  in  a  base¬ 
ment  hideaway,  or  even  sitting  pajama-clad 
in  bed.  But  David  Whiting  of  the  Orange 
County  Register  has  them  all  beat,  becom¬ 
ing  the  first  journo  to  blog  from  a  mountain 
range  at  22,000  feet. 

Whiting,  a  Register  metro  editor  and 
outdoors  columnist,  spent  early  February 
scaling  the  22,830-foot  Aconcagua  in 
Argentina,  one  of  the  world’s  Seven  Sum¬ 
mits  and  the  highest  mountain  in  South 

S  America.  But  more 
than  that,  he  blogged 
each  day’s  adventure 
for  the  paper’s  Web  site, 
www.ocregister.com, 
dictating  his  missives 
via  satellite  phone  to 
the  voice  mail  of  a  Web 
editor  who  placed  them 
online.  “I  am  in  awe  of 
him,”  says  sports  team 
leader  Lynne  Domash. 

Whiting’s  account 
described  climbing 
Mountain  man  through  “six-foot  ice 

David  Whiting  spikes”  that  are  “as 

tough  as  steel,”  enduring  “blisters  and  alti¬ 
tude  headaches,”  and  crossing  rivers  “with 
freezing  water  above  my  knees.”  But,  the 
51-year-old  stressed  the  trip’s  beauty  and 
labeled  the  chills  “invigorating.”  An  accom¬ 
plished  triathlete  and  marathoner  who  has 
climbed  Washington’s  Mt.  Rainier  and 
Alaska’s  Mt.  McKinley,  Whiting  is  also 
paying  his  own  way,  editors  say.  “This  is 
basically  his  vacation,”  Domash  adds.  1] 


Jackie  Spinner  of  The  Washington  Post  embedded  with  U.S.  Marines 
in  Fallujah,  Nov.  2004,  and  near  a  mosque  in  Sulaymaniyah  (right) 

A  young  journalist  in  Iraq 


write  the  book.  Tell  Them  I  Didn’t  Cry,  the 
way  she  wanted,  “I  needed  to  be  honest, 
and  I  needed  to  talk  about  the  struggles  I 
had,  the  chaos  I  felt,  and  the  anxiety  1  still 
have  being  home  without  the  same  sense  of 
purpose  I  had  in  Iraq,”  she  said  in  February, 
shortly  after  returning  home  from  another 
three-month  sojourn.  “I  think  people 
sometimes  look  at  foreign  correspondents, 
particularly  young  journalists,  and  think: 
How  did  that  person  get  in  that  situation? 
A  lot  of  it  is  simply  luck.  I  thought  it  was 
important  to  explain  how,  for  the  first  time 
in  my  10  and  a  half  years  at  the  Post,  I  kind 
of  stumbled  into  something  that  I  felt  was 
really  my  calling.” 

At  a  recent  reading  in  Manhattan,  she 
told  the  audience  that  David  Hoffman,  a 
Post  assistant  managing  editor,  convinced 
her  to  write  the  book:  “He  basically  said. 


BY  BARBARA  BEDWAY 

The  night  before  Washington 

Post  reporter  Jackie  Spinner  left  for 
Iraq  in  May  2004,  she  asked  her 
twin  sister  Jenny  to  try  on  her  new  protec¬ 
tive  gear:  goggles,  mask,  helmet,  and  a  flak 
jacket  marked  PRESS.  Though  she  had  no 
time  for  the  survival  training  many  of  her 
colleagues  had  gone  through,  she  did  have 
this  secret  resource:  a  twin  sister  in  whom 
she  could  confide  the  truth  about  her  expe¬ 
riences  as  a  first-time  war  correspondent. 

Now,  a  newly  published  book  she  wrote 
with  her  sibling,  Jenny,  about  her  nine 
months  in  Iraq  (one  as  bureau  chief)  details 
her  terror  and  elation  as  she  learns  what  it 
means  to  be  a  sahafiya,  a  journalist,  in  one 
of  the  most  dangeorus  places  in  the  world 
for  reporters. 

Spinner  knew  that  if  she  was  going  to 
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THE  ‘A’  SECTION 


‘Look,  people  are  still  writing  about 
Vietnam  —  now  is  not  the  time  to  censor 
yourself.  You  lived  through  it.  You  have 
something  to  say.’” 

Spinner,  34,  acknowledges  in  the  book 
that  she  was  frustrated  and  “dying  a  slow 
professional  death”  at  the  Post  as  she  wrote 
about  accounting  policies  and  Iraq  recon¬ 
struction  contracts.  She  begged  for  the 
chance  to  follow  her  story  back  to  Baghdad. 
After  a  brief  trip  in  January  2003  to  write 
about  the  reconstruction  efforts,  she  re¬ 
turned  in  May  to  cover  the  court  martial  of 
the  first  soldier  to  stand  trial  in  the  Abu 
Ghraib  scandal. 

Just  weeks  after  her  arrival,  she  survived 
a  kidnapping  attempt  outside  of  Abu 
Ghraib  prison  that  left  her  frightened  and 
furious  that  she’d  given  herself  away,  in 
spite  of  her  head  scarf  and  abaya.  She  also 
wishes  she  had  not  disclosed  to  her  editor 
that,  in  her  panic  that  day,  her  newly- 
leamed  Arabic  phrase  for  “I  am  a  journal¬ 
ist”  came  out  instead  as  “I  am 
a  vegetarian!”  That,  she  says 
ruefully,  “is  something  I  am 
never  going  to  live  down  in  the 
newsroom.”  Rattled  by  the 
near-abduction,  she  neverthe¬ 
less  argued  to  stay  on,  and  be¬ 
came  close  ftiends  with  Jill 
Carroll,  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  reporter  kidnapped 
in  Baghdad  in  January. 

Family  members,  of  couise, 
worried  about  Jackie  all  the 


Spinner  writes  in  her  book:  “The  part  of 
my  brain  that  processed  fear  just  shut 
down. ...  I  sat  there  wondering  if  my  new 
courage ...  was  a  sign  that  I  was  becoming 
a  better  reporter,  or  a  mentally  unhinged 
human  being.” 

Her  sister,  an  assistant  professor  of  Eng¬ 
lish  at  St.  Joseph’s  University  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  sensed  the  change:  “I  didn’t  trust  her 
to  keep  herself  safe,”  she  tells  E^P.  “She 


JACKIE  SPINNER 


The  Spinners,  Jenny  (left)  and  Jackie:  “When  you 
send  a  family  member  off  to  war,  your  whole  fam¬ 
ily  goes  off  to  war  and  nobody  is  ever  the  same.” 


while.  As  Jenny  Spinner  points  out,  “When 
you  send  a  family  member  off  to  war,  your 
w'hole  family  goes  off  to  war,  and  nobody 
is  ever  the  same.”  Jenny’s  italicized  entries 
in  the  book  read  like  a  kind  of  after-action 
report.  In  one  surreal  moment,  she  found 
herself  tapping  out  increasingly  desperate 
e-mails  to  the  Post’s  Baghdad  office  manag¬ 
er,  begging  him  to  send  a  driver  to  her 
stranded  sister,  whose  cell  phone  service 


was  going  to  do  whatever  she 
needed  to  get  the  story.” 

Jackie  Spinner  says  she  never 
censored  herself  but  was  care¬ 
ful  to  make  sure  that  “If  I  were 
talking  to  a  wounded  soldier,  I 
would  hand  him  my  sat  phone 


—  were  as  essential  to  her  survival  as  her 
own  family’s  support,  and  the  strength  she 
drew  from  her  fellow  correspondents. 
“When  you’re  away  from  your  family  and 
fnends  as  long  as  I  was,  you  have  to  find  an¬ 
other  family,  and  the  Iraqi  staff  was  my 
family.  It  was  natural  to  me  to  include  them 
in  every  aspect  of  my  life,”  explains  Spinner, 
who  writes  in  her  book  about  the  Friday 
night  dinners  she  cooked  for  them  (with 
dinner  prep  occasionally 
suspended  by  mortar  threats 
or  power  blackouts). 

“There’s  not  a  day  that  goes 
by  that  I’m  not  in  touch  with 
one  of  the  translators,”  she 
says,  “just  checking  to  make 
sure  they’ve  survived.”  The 
Iraqi  .staff  had  its  own  way 
of  looking  after  her,  with  the 
cooks  trying  to  fatten  up  this 
single,  vegetarian  American 
who  mystifyingly  excelled 
at  throwing  baseballs  and 
kicking  a  soccer  ball. 

A  frequent  topic  at  the  din¬ 
ners  was  the  often-vitupera- 
tive  e-mail  from  readers  back 
home.  “Either  we  were  being 


and  say,  ‘Call  your  mother  and  tell  her 
you’re  going  to  be  in  The  Washin^on  Post 
tomorrow,  and  it’s  going  to  say  you’re 
wounded.  If  you’re  not  prepared  to  do  that, 
then  I’m  not  going  to  print  your  name.’” 

She  had  rules  for  her  own  family  as  well, 
especially  concerning  kidnapping:  “I  had 
specific  instructions  not  to  plead  for  my 
case,  not  to  intervene  in  any  way  —  to  the 
U.S.  government  or  the  Iraqi  government 


“Either  we  were  being  too  harsh,  or  not  harsh  enough. 
Here  we  were  taking  tremendous  risks,  and  the  people 
we  were  doing  this  for  didn’t  believe  us.” 


JACKIE  SPINNER 


was  cut  off  but  whose  satellite  phone  en¬ 
abled  her  to  call  home.  “Send  someone  to 
get  her  now  BEFORE  SHE  IS  KILLED,” 
Jenny  wrote. 

The  author  says  she  recalls  “days  on  end 
when  I  was  pretty  convinced  I  wasn’t  going 
to  live.”  Witnessing  the  horrific  injuries 
emd  death  toll  during  the  massive  assault 
on  Fallujah  was  a  turning  point  for  her. 


—  because  I  knew  that  would  undermine 
every  journalist  who  was  in  Iraq.”  But  she 
feels  differently  about  paying  off  kidnap¬ 
pers:  “I  told  my  sister,  after  my  grandmoth¬ 
er  died,  to  use  my  inheritance  to  bring  me 
home  if  she  had  to.” 

Spinner  feels  the  strong  bonds  she 
formed  with  the  Post  staff  —  including 
cooks,  drivers,  translators,  and  bodyguards 


too  harsh,  or  not  harsh  enough,”  she  sighs. 
“Here  we  were,  taking  tremendous  risks, 
and  the  very  people  we’re  doing  this  for  did¬ 
n’t  believe  what  we  were  telling  them.”  One 
reader  wrote,  “I  wish  that  you  had  died  to¬ 
day  instead  of  that  Marine.”  Her  response: 
thank  the  person  for  writing,  adding  she 
was  sending  a  copy  to  her  mother. 

Though  Spinner  is  back  at  the  Post 
full  time,  she  and  her  editors  are  still 
discussing  what  she’ll  do  next.  “It’s  very 
difficult  to  come  home,  to  find  a  story  as 
compelling  as  Iraq,”  she  notes.  “Newspa¬ 
pers  are  trying  to  figure  out  what  to  do 
with  people  like  me,  looking  at  ways  to 
make  re-entry  successful.” 

One  problem,  she  adds,  is  that  some 
returning  journalists  aren’t  honest 
about  how  they  feel:  “I  don’t  think 
editors  understand  that  a  very 
simple  thing  such  as  being  back  at 
the  exact  same  desk  before  I  left  for 
Iraq  is  hard,  that  it  almost  negates 
the  experience  I  had.  It’s  a  silly,  petty  thing 
to  talk  about,  but  it’s  hugely  important 
for  the  psyche  of  a  war  correspondent 
returning  home.” 

Would  she  return  to  Iraq?  “It  would  be 
hard  to  go,  knowing  the  pain  I  caused  [my 
family],”  she  says.  “But  I’m  still  a  journalist. 

I  drive  into  hurricanes,  and  the  biggest 
hurricane  of  my  generation  is  Iraq.”  11 
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II  scoop  two  decades  in  the  making 


California  reporter’s  crusade 
to  catch  a  woman’s  killer 

BY  MIKI  JOHNSON 

SK  REPORTER  LaRRY  WELBORN 
how  long  he  worked  on  his  “Mur¬ 
der  by  Suicide?”  series  that  ran  in 
The  Orange  County  (Calif.)  Register  last 
month  and  he  can  honestly  answer,  “31 
years.”  The  eight-day  series,  including  full 
Web  treatment,  video,  and  original  illustra¬ 
tions,  was  the  culmination  of  reporting  that 
Welbom  —  currently  a  legal  affairs  reporter 
—  has  done  in  his  spare  time  on  an  un¬ 
solved  death  case  he  covered  in  January 
1974  that  was  originally  labeled  a  suicide. 

The  news  peg  for  the  eight-part  feature: 
The  arrest  of  a  murder  suspect.  The  lesson 
for  journalists:  Never  give  up  on  a  story. 

Welbom  was  a  25-year-old  reporter  and 
new  to  the  job  when  Linda  Cummings  was 
found  hanged,  naked,  in  the  apartment 
building  he  drove  past  every  morning.  Her 
death  was  mled  a  suicide,  despite  several 
conflicting  accounts 
and  reportedly  suspi¬ 
cious  behavior  by  the 
buildings  manager, 
then  known  as  Louie 
Wiechecki. 

Wiechecki  was 
convicted  six  months 
later  of  murdering 
another  of  the  apart¬ 
ment  buildings  ten¬ 
ants,  and  Cummings’ 
body  was  e.xhumed. 

Officials  learned  the 
introverted  girl  had 
sex  just  before  she 
was  killed  and  she 
had  Thorazine  in 
her  system,  which 
Wiechecki  had  used 
to  subdue  his  second 
victim.  Incredibly,  despite  this  new  evi¬ 
dence,  a  new  investigation  into  Cummings’ 
death  was  not  opened.  So  Welbom  began 
to  gather  evidence  on  his  own. 

He  quickly  talked  to  Cummings’  step¬ 
mother  —  who  was  certain  Wiechecki 
was  guilty  —  and  years  later  interviewed 
Cummings’  best  friend,  the  last  person  to 


David  Stanley  is  arrested  on  Nov.  17,  2005. 
He  was  later  charged  in  connection  with  the 
1974  death  of  Linda  Cummings,  right. 

see  her  alive.  Over  the  years  Welbom 
gathered  support  from  a  handful  of  law 
enforcement  officials,  and  after  years  of  re- 
seai  ch  he  felt  he  had  more  new  information 
on  the  case  than  did  the  police. 

When  more  sophisticated  DNA  testing 
became  an  acceptable  court  tool  in  the 
’90s,  Cummings’  body  was  e.xhumed  a  sec¬ 
ond  time  on  July  13,  2004.  Although  the 
results  garnered  were  inconclusive.  Deputy 
District  Attorney  Larry  Yellin  thought 
Welbom’s  e.xtensive  “crime  notebook”  — 
with  more  than  60  interviews,  photos  and 
circumstantial  evidence  —  was  sufficient 
to  issue  a  warrant  for  Wiechecki’s  arrest. 

Welbom  was  present  on  Nov.  17, 2005 
when  a  Henderson,  Nev.,  SWAT  Team 
arrested  Weichecki,  who  by  then  had  be¬ 
come  known  as  David  Stanley  —  and  he 
was  charged  in  connection  with  Cum¬ 
mings’  death.  (His  lawyers  are  working  to 
have  the  case  dismissed.) 

Now  with  a  fresh  news  angle  and  his 
final  interviews  completed,  the  time  had 
finally  come  for  Welbom  to  tell  the  story 
he’d  been  working  on  his  entire  career. 
Over  three  decades  he’d  written  large 
blocks  of  the  story,  saving  them  first  in 
hard  copy  from  his  old  Smith  Corona  and 
later  to  the  paper’s  serv^er.  But  when  it 
came  time  to  publish,  almost  everyone 
thought  Welbom  had  left  out  the  most 
compelling  storyline:  his  own. 

“To  write  about  myself  is  not  what  I'm 
trained  to  do  or  what  I’m  comfortable 


doing,”  he  says.  “It  took  some 
tooth-pulling  on  my  part  to 
get  it  right.” 

Overcoming  his  aversion 
to  writing  in  the  first  person, 
Welbom  created  a  serial 
story  that  interweaved  case 
specifics,  developments 
spurred  by  his  own  relentless 
newsgathering,  and  his  per¬ 
sonal  reflections.  To  overcome 
a  dearth  of  graphical  ele¬ 
ments,  the  Register's  Craig 
Pursley  created  a 
series  of  eerie  illustra¬ 
tions  of  key  moments 
in  the  case.  Even 
more  pieces  were 
tied  in  through  an 
e.xtensive  Web  page, 
including  an  animat¬ 
ed  timeline,  video 
interviews  (with 
Welbom  and  others),  and  images  of  Cum¬ 
mings’  driver’s  license  and  death  certificate. 

“You  can’t  just  sit  there  and  write  stories 
for  a  print  edition  anymore,”  Welbom 
notes.  The  Web  version  of  the  story  also 
contains  links  that  take  readers  to  notes 
on  the  sources  of  specific  information. 
Their  sheer  volume,  he  e.xplains,  would 
have  dismpted  its  narrative  flow. 

“Murder  by  Suicide?”  ran  under  the 
Register’s  “Morning  Read”  heading,  which 
it  introduced  about  a  year  ago,  envisioned 
as  a  “writerly”  look  at  a  story  beyond  the 
breaking  news.  Welbom  reports  getting 
hundreds  of  phone  calls  and  e-mails  in 
response:  “In  this  day  and  age  where 
stories  are  shorter  and  shorter ...  it’s  won¬ 
derful  to  get  to  write  a  long  narrative  and 
flex  your  writing  muscle.” 

But  to  Welbom,  the  most  important 
aspect  of  his  Linda  Cummings  story  was 
not  how  it  w  as  told,  but  simply  that  it  u'os 
told.  On  Jan.  24, 32  years  after  Cummings’ 
death,  Welbom  —  having  finally  gained 
some  sense  of  closure  —  met  with  her 
family  members  and  readers  who  wanted 
to  say  something  at  her  grave  site. 

“Readers  were  saving  they  were  thankful 
to  get  to  know  Linda  and  to  get  to  grieve 
her,”  Welbom  said.  “That  gave  me  a  great 
deal  of  satisfaction  that  I  did  w  hat  I’m 
supposed  to  do  as  a  journalist.”  @ 


Reporter  Larry 
Welbom  in  2005, 
top,  and  in  1974 
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V^jMp  Giveaways 
‘  i  SSr  Europe  are 
'  3ne  mostty 

...jrtmon,'— 
MIKE  SMITH/Northwestern  University 


Few  put  a  premium 
on  giveaways  in  U.S 


One  obvious  answer  is  that  single-copy 
sales  are  far  more  important  in  Europe  and, 
especially,  in  Latin  America,  where  home 
delivery  is  virtually  unheard  of.  North 
American  publishers  simply  don’t  feel  the 
need  to  one-up  competitors  with  premi¬ 
ums,  says  Mike  Smith,  executive  director 
of  the  Media  Management  Center  at 
Northwestern  University. 

“If  you  remember  the  Bingo/Wingo  craze 
of  the  late  1970s  and  ’80s,  most  of  that  was 
done  because  of  competition,”  Smith  says. 
“And  you  can  be  sure  that  in  Britain,  several 
of  the  papers  wouldn’t  be  giving  away 
DVDs  and  CDs  of  Christmas  carols  if  the 
other  guy  wasn’t  doing  it.” 

Even  apart  from  the  competition  factor, 
says  John  Murray,  vice  president/circula¬ 
tion  marketing  for  the  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America  (NAA),  “There  are  a  lot  of 
reasons  to  believe  that  when  it  comes  to 
adding  incremental  growth  to  circulation, 
the  investment  that  Latin  America  and 
European  publishers  are  willing  to  make  is 
greater  than  in  the  United  States.”  The  U.S. 
newspaper  business  model  also  depends 
much  more  on  a  circulation  revenue  stream 
than  foreign  papers,  he  notes. 

Ironically,  Murray  adds,  the  most  popu- 
presentation 
an  NAA  mar- 
keting  confer- 
ence  last  year 
was 

HBnBTt  1 1 1 British 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

IN  Europe  and  Latin  America,  the 
promotional  products  that  Mediasat 
Group  offers  newspapers  practically 
sell  themselves.  Every  couple  of  weeks,  the 
Madrid-based  company  announces  another 
newspaper  premium  campaign,  from 
encyclopedias  offered  by  Le  Figaro  in  Paris 
to  a  collection  of  DVDs  on  world  history  by 
El  Universal  in  Mexico  City.  Competing 
newspaper  premium  marketers  like  Spain’s 
Grupo  Planeta  and  Belgium’s  Paperview 
are  just  as  busy. 

Then  there’s  the  explosion  of  music  CDs 
and  mo\ie  DVDs  given  away  in  the  tabloids 
and  “quality”  papers  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  The  Economist  magazine  reported 
earlier  this  year  that  U.K.  newspapers  are 
spending  as  much  as  $1.5  million  each  to 
give  away  DVDs  in  weekend  papers  —  and 
reaping  a  single-copy  sales  spike  of  as  much 
as  20%  of  normal  circulation. 

Yet  when  sales  manager  Juan  Carlos 
Huertas  returns  to  Mediasat’s  Miami  office, 
he’s  as  lonely  as  the  Maytag  repair  man  in 
the  classic  TV  commercial.  When  he  talked 
with  E^P  in  February,  he  said  the  company 
had  just  placed  premium  ■■■■■■■ 

campaigns  in  15  Brazilian 

‘But  North  B 


One  of  Mediasat’s  most  success¬ 
ful  promotions  was  “The  Children’s  Library.” 

publishers  to  accept  would  pass  ABC 
muster,  as  the  Vancouver  promotion  did. 
Over  three  10-  to  12-week  cycles,  taking 
time  off  for  Christmas  and  Easter  breaks, 
the  Sun  offered  a  32-volume  collection  of 
classic  children’s  books.  Readers  took 
coupons  to  stores  and  supermarkets  to  buy 
the  books  at  a  reduced  price. 

“It  was  a  good  branding  and  positioning 
thing  for  us,”  says  Sun  Director  of  market¬ 
ing  Jamie  Pitblado.  Reader  feedback  was 
good,  and  the  campaign  dovetailed  with  the 
paper’s  own  literacy  mission.  The  promo¬ 
tion,  though,  probably  ran  too  long,  Pitbla¬ 
do  says.  Coupon  returns  ran  a  couple  of 
thousand  a  day  for  weeks,  and  then  “sort  of 
petered  out  at  the  end”  to  400  or  500,  he 
says.  It’s  not  clear  what,  if  any,  single-copy 
spike  the  newspaper  received  from  the  pro¬ 
motion,  but  Pitblado  says  that  wasn’t  the 
point  for  the  Sun,  which  home-delivers 
75%  of  its  circulation.  “Probably  the  reason 
[premium  promotions]  don’t  do  so  well  is 
they’re  being  pitched  as  a  single-copy  play,” 
Pitblado  says.  Mediasat’s  Huerta,  though, 
says  he’s  trying  to  get  North  American  pub¬ 
lishers  to  see  it  as  a  way  to  generate  revenue 
while  extending  the  paper’s  brand. 

Even  as  they  polybag  CDs  and  DVDs, 
some  Brit  publishers  are  questioning  the 
long-term  effect.  The  Economist  quoted 
Rupert  Murdoch  saying  he  dislikes  the  idea 
because  “people  grab  the  paper,  tear  the 
DVD  off  and  throw  away  the  paper.” 

But  Smith  says  premiums  have  worked 
long-term  in  Latin  American  papers  when 
they  offer  local  folk  music  CDs  or  guides  to 
indigenous  ruins.  “They’ve  sort  of  built  on 
their  brand  of  being  the ...  keeper  of  the 
culture,”  he  says.  “Whatever  you  do  should 
be  consistent  with  the  paper’s  mission  of 
literacy  or  education.”  S 


papers: 

a  new  model  for  them.” 

office  is  intended  to  be 
the  company’s  beachhead 
to  conquer  North  Ameri- 
ca’s  newspaper  market. 

Paperview  has  estab- 
lished  a  similar  outpost 
in  New  York  City.  It’s  safe 
to  say  neither  has  set  the  world,  or  at  least 
North  America’s  part  of  the  world,  on  fire. 
So  far,  Mediasat’s  only  success  is  a  2004 
campaign  in  the  Vancouver  Sun  that  the 
paper’s  marketing  director  says  was  proba¬ 
bly  too  much  of  a  good  thing. 

If  a  U.S.  paper  does  a  single-copy  premi¬ 
um  promotion  these  days,  it’s  usually  a  spe¬ 
cial  price  for  a  newspaper  and  cup  of  coffee 
down  at  the  7-Eleven.  How  is  it  that  the 
elaborate  premium  campaigns  to  build  cir¬ 
culation  numbers  and  revenue  that  are  so 
popular  abroad  are  such  non-starters  here? 


newspa- 
per  giveaways  of 
CDs  and  DVDs. 

People  here 
how 

gressive  the 

English  are  in  single-copy,”  he  says. 

U.K.-style  giveaways  in  the  States, 
though,  would  crash  up  against  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  (ABC)  rules,  which 
would  not  count  the  copies  as  paid  circ 
unless  the  price  includes  at  least  25%  of  the 
basic  price  of  the  newspaper  —  plus  the  full 
publisher’s  cost  of  the  premium.  “At  the  end 
of  the  day,  the  purchaser  has  to  pay  out-of- 
pocket  the  ‘qualified  price,’  as  it’s  called,” 
says  ABC  spokesman  Neal  Lulofs. 

The  premium  campaigns  Mediasat  and 
other  vendors  are  trying  to  get  American 
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Kovalic  —  creator  of  “The  Wild  Life” 
comic  syndicated  in  the  1980s  by  Chronicle 
Features  —  is  no  stranger  to  juggling  sever¬ 
al  projects  at  once.  During  the  time  he 
worked  as  a  cartoonist  for  the 
State  Journal,  Kovalic  also  I" 

wrote  music  reviews  and  other  L 

pop-culture  pieces  for  the  I* 

Wisconsin  newspaper. 


BY  DAVE  ASTOR 

WORK  HAS  BEEN  PLENTIFUL  FOR 

John  Kovalic  since  giving  up 
one  of  those  not-so-plentifiil 
editorial  cartoonist  jobs.  He  does  a  comic 
strip  and  comic  books,  co-owns  a  games 
company,  and  has  a  hand  in  other  projects. 
“It’s  been  kind  of  crazy  since  I  left  the  State 
Journal”  says  Kovalic,  referring  to  the 
Madison,  Wis.,  newspaper  for 
which  he  did  both  freelance  and 
stall’ cartoons  from  1988  to  2000. 

But  “crazy”  in  a  successful  way. 

For  instance,  Kovalic’s  “Dork 
Tower”  comic  strip  appears  in  mag¬ 
azines  and  on  Web  sites  (including 
DorkTower.com),  and  his  “Dork 
Tower”  comic  books  have  sold  more 
than  500,000  copies  worldwide. 

Kovalic,  43,  says  he  enjoys  creating 
both  versions  of  “Tower,”  which  has 
also  spawned  eight  book  collec¬ 
tions:  “I  love  coming  up  with  a  solid 
gag  for  the  comic  strip,  but  I  also 
love  the  longer  story  arcs  of  the  comic 
books.” 

“Dork  Tower”  is  aimed  at  readers  who  an 
“fanatics”  —  whether  it  be  for  Star  Trek, 
movies,  games,  or  other  things.  “It’s  a  look 
at  geekdom,”  explains  Kovalic,  whose  car¬ 
toon  creation  has  sLx  recurrent  characters. 

The  self-syndicated  “Dork  Tower”  comic 
dates  back  to  1996,  and  the  comic  books 
(self-published  via  Dork  Storm  Press)  to 
1998.  Around  1997,  Kovalic  and  three 
others  co-founded  Out  of  the  Box  Games, 
for  which  he  serves  as  the  art  director  in 
charge  of  design,  illustrations,  and  more. 
The  company’s  biggest  hit  is  “Apples  to 
Apples,”  a  game  of  “hilarious  comparisons” 
that  has  players  select  a  card  they  think  is 
best  described  by  a  card  held  by  the  judge. 

Kovalic  also  maintains  a  blog,  and  is  col¬ 
laborating  on  two  other  cartoon  projects. 
He  writes  and  Christopher  Jones 
draws  the  “Dr.  Blink:  Superhero 
Shrink”  comic  books.  Mean- 
while,  Kovalic  and  artist  Liz 
Rathke  are  developing  the  ^ 

“Newbies”  comic  strip,  which  has  |||^H 
a  cast  that  includes  a  technology 
reporter  on  a  fictional  daily 
newspaper.  Rathke  and  Kovalic, 
who  are  also  doing  a  children’s 
book,  hope  to  get  “Newbies”  signed  by 
a  major  syndicate. 


were  starting  to  take  off  at  that  point.” 

But  the  urge  to  draw  editorial  cartoons 
did  not  vanish  forever.  About  two  years 
ago,  the  Madison,  Wis.-based  artist  started 
contributing  a  weekly 
[  cartoon  to  The  Daily 
I  Reporter  business 
r  newspaper  in  Mil- 
■  waukee. 

j  “A  lot  of  what  I  do 

I  for  them  is  Wisconsin 
I  stuff,”  says  Kovalic. 

I  “I  really  love  local 
I  cartoons.  They’re  the 
I  ones  that  get  the  most 
reaction.” 

The  artist  also  occa¬ 
sionally  does  editorial 
cartoons  for  Madison’s 
Isthmus  alternative  weekly.  And,  in  2004, 
Kovalic’s  Dork  Storm  Press  published 
the  Attack  of  the  Political  Cartoonists 
book  for  the  Association  of  American 
Editorial  Cartoonists. 

“I  miss  the  people  and  the  atmosphere 
in  a  newsroom,”  says  Kovalic.  But  he  adds 
that  “there’s  just  too  much  else  to  do”  these 
days  to  try  to  become  a  staff  editorial 
cartoonist  again.  1 


'Newbies’  is  among  John  Kovalic’s  sea  of  projects. 

Kovalic  says  one  major  reason  why  he  left 
the  State  Journal  in  2000  was  his  disgust 
with  that  year’s  disputed  presidential 
election.  “I  was  burned  out  on  politics,” 
he  recalls.  “Luckily,  my  other  endeavors 


airport  not  only  for 


execu- 

tiisidHtiiiiyiii 

So  when  McLean,  Va.,-  stories  or  to  bring  supplies 
based  executives  plan  visits  to  Gannett  employees  in 
to  its  papers  or  TV  stations,  disaster-stricken  towns, 
they  can  call  the  flight  de-  Gannett  isn’t  the  only 
partment  and  book  a  seat  newspaper  company  that 
on  one  of  the  company’s  keeps  planes  on  hand, 
planes.  Gannett  maintains  Knight  Ridder  and  Tribum 
three  —  two  jets,  one  prop  each  own  a  corporate  jet. 

—  all  managed  by  Charles  So  does  the  New  York 

E.  Hanner,  who  was  recent-  Times  Co.,  which  notes 
ly  appointed  head  of  Flight  proudly  its  work  with  the 
Operations.  He  has  been  Corporate  Angel  Network 
with  Gannett  for  33  years,  to  provide  transportation  ti 

starting  in  1972  as  a  pilot.  cancer  patients  who  need 

Gannett’s  flight  depart-  to  travel  to  the  same  desti- 
ment  started  in  the  mid-  nations  as  executives. 
1930s  as  a  way  for  founder  Alas,  not  just  anyone  car 
Frank  Gannett  to  hop  jump  on  the  Gannett  bird, 

around  papers  scattered  Permission  is  granted  out 
throughout  New  York  state,  of  the  office  of  tlie  CEO, 
Today,  the  company  uses  and  planes  are  deployed 
the  planes  housed  at  Dulles  only  for  business  purposes. 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

Gannett’s  proper- 
ties  extend  out  to 
some  far-flung 
spots.  Places  like  Mani- 
towac,  Wis.,  where  the 
company  owns  the  Herald 
Times  Reporter,  aren’t 
exactly  the  most  commer¬ 
cial-air  fnendlv  locales. 


The  Stinson  Reliant  Gullwing, 
one  of  Gannett’s  first  planes 
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Eveiyones  a  media  critic 


Youth  paper  comes  up  lame? 


Jane  Hirt  hadn’t  even 
heard  of  the  blog  until 
E^P  asked  her  about 
it,  and  says  it  doesn’t 
reflect  what  the  paper 
hears  from  readers  and 
its  audience  research: 
“We  know  RedEye  isn’t 
for  everyone,  and  that 
those  interested  in 
more  traditional  news- 
papering  might  take 
issue  with  some  of 
our  decisions. 

“We’re  not  really 
aiming  for  newshounds 
who  devour  newspa¬ 
pers  all  day,”  she  adds. 
“We’re  winning  over 
lighter  newspaper  read¬ 
ers  who  might  not  have 
been  reading  any  newspaper,  for  whatever 
reason.”  RedEye’s  conversational  style  and 
editorial  mix  reflect  the  target  audience, 
Hirt  adds:  “That’s  not  patronizing.  That’s 
a  newspaper’s  job.” 

Target  demographic  Nelson,  though, 
says  he’s  not  buying  it:  “Under  any  defini¬ 
tion  of  RedEyds  mission,  it’s  failing, 
whether  it’s  trying  to  be  a  junior  Tribune 
...  or  it’s  trying  to  be  hip.”  [si 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

Andrew  Nelson  can’t  remember 
now  which  RedEye  clarification 
it  was  that  set  him  oft'  as  he  rode 
on  a  Chicago  transit  train  with  his  fiancee 
last  summer. 

What  he  does  know  is  that  it  was  yet 
another  gaffe  in  a  series  that  he  thought 
insulted  his  and  his  peers’  intelligence  in 
the  target  demographic  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune's  youth-oriented  tabloid. 

“I  was  like,  who  doesn’t  know  this?” 
recalls  Nelson,  a  senior  at  the  Medill 
journalism  school.  “So  she  said,  ‘Why 
don’t  you  keep 
a 

clarifications?  ^Uid 
that  sounded  like 
it’d  be  a  blog.” 

So  RedEye, 
designed  for  the 
Millennials  and 
Gen-Xers  who  love 
to  blog,  is  itself 
the  sole  subject  of 
a  blog  by  a  small 
group  of  current 
and  former  journalism  students  at 
Northwestern  University  who  needle, 
mock,  chastise,  and  very  occasionally 
praise  the  free  daily. 

“Thanks,  RedEye!”  (http://thanksred- 
eye.blogspot.com)  offers  a  mission  state¬ 
ment  of  sorts  that  complains  the  paper 
“offers  a  promising  format,  but  mostly 
just  gives  us  the  best  of  the  obvious: 
clarifications  only  cretins  need,  cover 
stories  we’d  stopped  caring  about  long 
before  press  time,  disastrously  self- 
important  display  type.” 

Talking  in  the  Golden  Olympic  diner 
a  couple  of  blocks  from  Northwestern’s 
Evanston,  Ill.,  campus.  Nelson  and  recent 
Medill  graduate  Scott  Gordon,  both  21, 
say  they  feel  continually  patronized  by 
RedEye’s  content.  “It  wouldn’t  bother  me 
having  all  of  this  US  Weekly  stuff  if  they 
had  some  real  hard  news,  too,”  Gordon 
says.  The  tab.  Nelson  says,  doesn’t  engage 
its  audience  in  a  public  discussion  as 
newspapers  should:  “They  really  only 
treat  young  people  like  consumers.  Well, 
occasionally,  we  are  something  more.” 

The  four  regular  bloggers  featured  on 
“Thanks,  RedEye!”  are  very  specific  \vith 


Andrew  Nelson  and  Scott  Gordon  puzzle 
over  the  latest  RedEye  at  their  apartment 
in  Evanston,  III.  At  left,  their  snarky  blog. 


Tunday,  ftbnmy  07. 


the  good,  the  bad,  and  the  ennui 

Scott  and  I  vwre  rectotiy  mtarvttwod  tor  an  artKl*  on  Than 
proflNor*  )Oumal  of  Ih*  nrwipaper  mduKry.  Idtux  A 
tried  to  |H  acroM  in  the  interview  vw  that  we  do  aciualty  ( 
Ned  to  be  conaructive.  not  )uk  nitpKfcini.  Therefore,  befoi 
tfwuld  tay  that  there  were  two  featuret  in  Ned  today  ter,  ya 


their  criticism. 

“It  helps  that 
Andrew  and  I 
are  kind  of 
nitpicky  people,” 
Gordon  says, 
while  insisting  their  critiques,  while 
biting,  are  intended  to  be  constructive. 

They  don’t  pretend,  though,  that  they’re 
getting  through  at  RedEye.  Co- Editor 


fvK  thcptoceonvteall 
actvally  leemtd  retevant 
Mraife  celebrity  udebar: 


‘Coreweekly’  closes  up  shop 


youth-oriented  weekly  aimed  at  the  city’s 
college  student  and  downtown  populations, 
he  expected  yet  another  low-level  offer. 

But  after  spending  six  hours  meeting  with 
publisher  Catherine  Nelson,  Comp  was 
floored  when  he  was  offered  a  job  as  editor 
for  the  weekly.  “I  had  never  even  submitted 
a  resume,”  he  says. 


BY  NEKORO  GOMES 

Most  college  student  jour- 

nalists  who  apply  to  newspapers 
typically  hope  for  freelance  gigs 
or  small-time  positions  that  may  or  am 
may  not  evolve  into  an  internship  or 
a  job  after  graduation. 

So  when  University  of  Wisconsin- 
Madison  student  Nathan  Comp  saw  Hj 
an  advertisement  in  his  local  Capital  TO 
Times  for  journalists  to  staff  a  new  ^ 


Coreweekly  boasted  a  hip  look,  but  not 
enough  advertisers  to  support  it. 
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Too  bad  the  gig  didn’t  last. 

Coreweekly,  an  alternative  youth  pub 
backed  by  Capital  Times  Inc.,  publisher  of 
the  Wisconsin  State  Journal  and  the  Capi¬ 
tal  Times,  was  shuttered  by  its  corporate 
parent  on  Jan.  26,  shortly  after  publishing 
its  75th  issue.  While  some  may  have  been 
surprised  that  it  lasted  that  long,  the  paper’s 
sudden  termination  was  a  shock  felt  by  the 
staff  from  Comp  all  the  way  down. 

Tim  Zigelski,  a  Coreweekly  freelancer, 
says,  “We  had  just  had  our  Christmas  party 
and  everything  seemed  to  be  going  well.  I 
was  really  impressed  with  the  direction  of 
the  newspaper.”  He  adds  that  a  lot  of  the 
editorial  staff  felt  the  same  way:  that  Core¬ 
weekly  had  achieved  an  editorial  voice  and 
a  growing  readership  with  its  coverage  of 

_  the  city’s  nightlife 

and  music  scene. 

It  had  certainly 
i  come  a  long  way  from 
I  |B  26, 2004,  when 

1  Coreweekly 

.  ;  issue  was  released 

by  a  staff  of  college 
students  and  recent 
Tim  Zigelski,  clearly  graduates  who  had 
of  the  target  demo  never  met  each  other, 
worked  on  a  full-time 
publication,  or  even  had  office  supplies. 
Clayton  Frink,  the  Capital  7’rmes’president 
and  one  of  the  figures  responsible  for 
pulling  the  plug,  explains,  “It  really  just 
didn’t  get  revenue  traction.  We  thought  the 
product  was  pretty  good,  we  just  never  got 
enough  advertising  support  to  sustain  the 
publication.” 

And  in  Madison,  Wis.,  a  city  with  a 
reputation  for  progressive  politics  and 
independent  publications,  the  corporate 
daily-owned  “alternative”  weekly  had  its  fair 
share  of  critics.  “They  wanted  the  concert 
promoters,  they  wanted  the  bars,  they 
wanted  the  restaurants,  they  wanted  the 
tattoo  parlors,  and  they  tried  to  come  up 
with  an  editorial  voice  that  would  speak  to 
that  market,”  says  Marc  Eisen,  editor  in 
chief  of  Wisconsin  alternative  newspaper 
Isthmus.  “It  wasn’t  an  editorial  vision,  it 
was  a  marketing  vision.” 

Former  Coreweekly  writers  like  Comp 
and  Zigelski  balk  at  the  image  of  their 
former  paper  as  the  product  of  a  big,  bad 
corporate  behemoth,  when  in  reality  the 
weekly  had  a  bare-bones  staff  and  a  shoe¬ 
string  budget.  “The  fact  that  it  was  owned 
by  a  corporate  new  spaper,  I  never  really 
sensed  that  at  all,”  says  Zigelski.  “It  just 
seemed  like  a  separate  entity  —  and  for  one 
thing,  it  didn’t  pay  that  well.”  ® 


Photo  of  the  Month 


C.W.  GRIFFIN,  THE  MIAMI  HERALD,  FEB.  13 

WITH  MOST  OF  THE  COUNTRY  NERVOUSLY  AWAITING 

the  results  of  the  presidential  election,  many 
Haitians  took  to  the  streets  and  hundreds  stormed 
the  gates  at  the  Montana  Hotel  in  Port-au-Prince.  Here, 
Desmond  Tutu,  archbishop  of  South  Africa  and  Nobel  Prize 
winner,  tries  to  cool  the  crowd.  Disputes  set  off  street  protests 
before  Rene  Preval  was  declared  the  winner.  —  Greg  Mitchell 


Ads  put  ‘new’  in  newspapers 

BY  JENNIFER  SABA  tools  to  talk  to  agencies  j 

The  Newspaper  Association  of  and  advertisers  about  >  ^ 

America  (NAA)  launched  a  $50  the  advantages  of  the  ' 

million  ad  campaign  on  Feb.  20  to  medium.  “Our  cam- 

raise  the  overall  profile  of  newspaper  ad-  paign  will  make  clear  to  j  —  — ^ 
vertising.  The  campaign,  aimed  at  media  media  decision-makers  MmSL, 

planners  and  buyers,  starts  in  March  and  that  newspapers  have 
runs  in  newspapers  across  the  country,  as  the  brand  power,  the  ^ 

well  as  trade  magazines  and  Web  sites.  content,  and  the  credi- 
The  ads,  created  by  The  Martin  Agency,  biliW  to  effectively  j 
curiously  chooses  an  Edw  ardian  style  that  serve  print  and  online 

brings  to  mind  Edward  Gorey  (without  advertisers  better  than  any  other  medi- 
the  macabre  settings).  Each  carries  the  um,”  John  Kimball,  the  NAA’s  senior  vice 

tag,  “Newspaper  advertising:  a  destina-  president  and  chief  marketing  officer, 
tion,  not  a  distraction.”  The  NAA  is  also  said  in  a  statement.  “We’re  exploding  the 
providing  newspaper  ad  sales  people  with  mvth  that  newspapers  are  old-school.” 
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NEW  YORK 

Mark  E.  Aldam 

Mark  E.  Aldam  has  been  appointed  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Times  Union  in  Albany,  N.Y. 
Aldam,  42,  most  recently  served  as  senior 
vice  president  and  chief  operating  officer 
of  The  Hartford  (Ct.)  Courant.  He  was 
named  senior  vice  president/chief  oper¬ 
ating  officer  in  2005;  before  that,  he  was 
senior  vice  president  and  GM.  Aldam 
joined  the  Courant  in  1994  as  its  advertising  director,  and  also 
held  positions  in  sales,  marketing,  and  advertising.  Previously, 
Aldam  served  as  chief  financial  officer  and  assistant  treasurer 
of  Eagle  Publishing  Co.  in  his  hometown  of  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


Previously,  Mostofi  held  positions  in 
home  delivery,  distribution,  and  single 
copy  operations  at  Dow  Jones  &  Co. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
Bill  Sammon  has  been  named  to  the  newly 
created  position  of  senior  White  House 
correspondent  for  The  Examiner  in 
Washington.  Sammon  has  been  the  senior 
White  House  correspondent  for  The 
Washington  Times  since  1998. 

F  LORI  D  A 

Mark  Mikolajczyk  has  been  appointed 
president  and  publisher  of  Florida  Today 
in  Melbourne.  Mikolajczyk  most  recently 
was  president  and  CEO  of  the  Detroit 
Newspaper  Partnership. 

Kevin  Doyle  has  been  named  president  and 
publisher  of  The  News-Journal  in  Pen¬ 
sacola.  He  most  recently  was  publisher 
of  the  Oshkosh  (Wis.)  Northwestern. 

Carol  Hudler  has  been  named  group  presi¬ 
dent  of  Gannett’s  Sun  Coast  Group.  She 
most  recently  was  president/publisher 
of  The  News-Press  in  Fort  Myers,  Fla. 

G  f:  O  R  G  I  A 

Colin  M.  Stewart  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  The  Rockdale  Citizen  in  Conyers. 
Stewart  is  promoted  from  city  editor. 


ALABAMA 

Donna  Barrett  has  been  appointed  presi¬ 
dent  and  CEO  of  Community  New'spaper 
Holdings  Inc.  (CNHI)  in  Birmingham. 
Barrett  has  served  as  senior  vice  president 
and  chief  operating  officer  since  1999. 
Keith  Blevins  has  been  promoted  to  COO 
of  Newspaper  Holdings,  Inc.,  a  wholly 
owned  subsidiary  of  CNHI,  replacing 
Barrett.  Blevins  was  named  vice  presi¬ 
dent/division  manager  in  2001.  Lynn 
Pearson  has  been  appointed  CNHI’s  chief 
financial  officer.  Pearson  joined  CNHI 
in  1997  as  senior  vice  president  and 
corporate  controller. 


CALIFORNIA 
Simon  M.  Tam  has  been  named  general 
manager  of  the  Glendale  News-Press, 
Foothill  Leader,  and  Burbank  Leader. 
Tam  previously  worked  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  financial  planning  department. 

Bill  Wallace  has  been  appointed  publisher 
of  Placer  Community  Newspapers  in 
Roseville.  Previously,  he  was  the  Roseville 
Press-Tribune's  general  manager. 

Tony  Kazarian  has  been  named  publisher 
of  the  Auburn  Journal  Inc.  newspaper 
group.  Previously,  Hazarian  was  a  pub¬ 
lisher  for  Placer  Community  Newspapers. 


ILLINOIS 

1  Mike  Reed  is  the  new  CEO  of  Liberty 
Group  Publishing  Inc.  in  Northbrook, 
which  publishes  70  daily  newspapers  and 
227  weekly  newspapers,  shoppers,  and 
other  publications.  He  most  recently  was 

►  •  ♦ 

WASHINGTON 

Vivian 
Terrell 

has  been  named 
circulation 
director  of  the 


Ken  Bonner  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  The  Daily  Sentinel  in  Scottsboro. 
Bonner  joined  the  newspaper  two  years 
ago  as  a  staff  writer. 


Domini  “Dee”  Mostofi  has  been  named  retail 
sales  and  new  business  development 
director  for  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 


Tri-City  Herald  in  Kennewick. 
She  replaces  Bud  Neslin. 


-ASSOCIATIONS' 


The  Des  Moines  Register 
was  named  the  Iowa 
Newspaper  Association’s 
2006  Newspaper  of  the 
Year  during  the  associa¬ 


tion’s  awards  banquet  in 
Des  Moines.  The  Regis¬ 
ter  also  won  in  2004. 
Don  Doxsie,  assistant 
managing  editor  for 
sports  at  the  Quad-City 
Times,  took  first  place 


in  the  sports  columnist 
category,  while  Times 
staff  photographer  John 
Schultz  won  first  place 
for  best  news  photo.  For 
the  full  list  of  winners, 
visit  www.inanews.com. 


Bruce  Fenske,  publish¬ 
er  of  The  Journal  in  New 
Ulm,  Minn.,  has  been 
elected  the  new  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Minnesota 


Newspaper  Association. 
Tim  Lyke,  publisher  of 
the  Ripon  (Wise.)  Com¬ 
monwealth  Press,  will 
serve  as  the  2006  presi 
dent  of  the  Wisconsin 
Newspaper  Association. 
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president  and  CEO  of  Community  News¬ 
paper  Holdings  Inc.  in  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Boni  Fine  has  been  appointed  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  advertising  for  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times.  Fine  most  recently  was  vice 
president  of  strategic  development  for 
the  Sun-Times  News  Group.  She  succeeds 
Heather  McKie,  who  is  retiring. 

1  O  VV  A 

Steve  Thomas  has  been  named  editor 
in  chief  of  the  Quad-City  Times  in 
Davenport.  Thomas  previously  served  as 
managing  editor  of  the  Lincoln  (Neb.) 
Journal  Star.  He  replaces  John  Humenik, 
who  left  in  January  to  become  publisher 
and  editor  of  the  Arizona  Daily  Star 
in  Tucson. 

Carol  Ann  Riha  has  been  appointed  chief  of 
bureau  in  charge  of  the  Associated  Press’ 
Iowa  operations.  Riha  has  been  news 
editor  for  the  AP  in  Des  Moines  since 
1999.  She  replaces  Frank  Fishcr. 

K  i:  \  r  u  c  K  \ 

Denise  Ivey  has  been  appointed  publisher 
I  at  The  Courier-Journal  in  Louisville  and 
I  president  of  Gannett ’s  newly  created  Mid- 
South  Group.  She  most  recently  serv^ed  as 

L  .  ,  -  _ 

WWW,  editorandpublisher.com 


president  and  publisher  of  The  Nexvs- 
Joumal  in  Pensacola,  Fla. 

Jeffrey  Gilkey  has  been  named  sales  recruit¬ 
ment  manager  for  Landmark  Community 
Newspapers  Inc.  in  Shelbvville,  Ky.  Gilkey 
most  recently  serv'ed  as  new  business 
development  manager  for  The  Courier- 
Journal  in  Louisville,  Ky. 

M  A  R  Y  L  A  \  I) 

Joe  Gross  has  been  named  a  senior  sports- 
vvTiter  at  The  Capital  in  Annapolis.  Gross 
has  served  as  sports  editor  since  1988. 

.M  1  C  H  I  G  A  N 

David  L.  Hunke,  president  and  publisher 


Randy 
Brubaker 

has  been  named 
The  Des  Moines 
Registers  man¬ 
aging  editor,  a  promotion  from 
assistant  managing  editor. 


We  know 


Corzen  measures  classified  advertising 
in  competing  local  Web  sites.  We  can 
tell  you  which  of  your  advertisers  are 
now  using  your  online  competitors  in 
Recruitment,  Auto  &  Real  Estate. 

Subscribe  now  to  Corzen's  competitive 
online  data  services,  and  find  out  what 
your  advertisers  are  doing. 

Corzen 

Recruitment  •  Auto  •  Real  Estate 


CORZEN 

We  Measure  You  Manage 
www.corzen.com  info@corzen.com 
212.206.6825 
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Barry  Bradley 

57,  Died  Feb.  12 

WRITER/EDITOR,  ST.  PETERSBURG 
(FLA.)  TIMES 

T.  Petersburg 
Times  writer  and 
editor  Barry  Bradley 
was  diagnosed  with  lung 
cancer  in  December 
2004  and  fought  the 
illness  through  radiation 
and  chemotherapy 
treatments.  But  he 
didn’t  do  it  alone. 

Bradley  chronicled  his 
grueling  experience 
through  seven  articles 
published  under  the  title 
“A  Killer  Within,”  in 
which  he  frankly  and 
candidly  spoke  of  his 
battle  against  the  dis¬ 
ease.  Readers  responded 
by  the  thousands,  sug¬ 
gesting  various  treat¬ 
ments  and  offering 


support.  Many  other 
cancer  patients  wrote 
him  to  say  his  articles 
gave  them  a  voice  and 
made  them  feel  less 
lonely. 

Bradley  joined  the 
Times  staff  in  1979  as  a 
copy  editor  and  weekend 
city  editor.  He  later  be¬ 
came  the  paper’s  first 
weather  reporter.  He  left 
in  1986,  returned  in 
2000  as  a  copy  editor, 
and  was  later  named 
metro  rim  news  editor. 

Donald  Coleman 

57,  Died  Feb.  2 

REPORTER,  THE  FRESNO 
(CALIF.)  BEE 

OVERING  THE  RURAL 

communities  sur¬ 
rounding  the  city  was 
a  personal  mission  for 
The  Fresno  Bee’s  Donald 


Coleman.  He  was  a  fix¬ 
ture  in  the  city’s  Tower 
District  and  a  champion 
of  the  underdog,  often 
writing  of  the  struggles 
faced  by  residents  of  the 
area’s  small,  poor  farm¬ 
ing  communities. 

Every  August,  Cole¬ 
man  threw  a  Christmas 
party.  The  price  of  ad¬ 
mission:  a  donation  to 
local  food  banks.  He  also 
tutored  first-graders  at 
Fresno’s  Kirk  Elemen¬ 
tary  School,  where  he 
would  visit  once  a  week. 

On  Feb.  2,  police 
found  Coleman  uncon¬ 
scious  in  the  front  seat 
of  his  Mercedes  after  the 
car  had  rolled  into  some 
flowerpots  in  front  of  a 
downtown  Starbucks. 

He  had  suffered  a  heart 
attack  at  the  wheel. 
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HARBORPOINT  MEDIA 
HAS  SOLD 

HOPE (AR) STAR 

(2,800  daily  circulation) 

ARKADELPHIA  (AR) 
DAILY  SIFTINGS  HERALD 

(2,700  daily  circulation) 

and  two  weekly  newspapers 
with  combined  circulation  of  2,900 


SlITINGS  I  HERAI.D 
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ALABAMA 

Bob  Davis 

has  been  named 
editor  of  The 
Anniston  Star. 
Davis  is  promot¬ 
ed  from  editorial  page  editor, 
a  post  he  has  held  for  tw^o  years. 


of  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  has  also  been 
named  CEO  of  the  Detroit  Newspaper 
Partnership.  Hunke  previously  was  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  Rochester  (N.Y.) 
Democrat  and  Chronicle,  and  has  been 
president  and  publisher  of  the  Free  Press 
since  2005.  He  succeeds  Mark  Mikolajczyk. 

MISSISSIPPI 
Curtis  Rockwell  has  been  named  sports 
editor  of  the  Picayune  Item.  Rockwell 
most  recently  serv  ed  as  sports  editor  of 
The  Mississippi  Press  in  Pascagoula. 

He  replaces  Rob  Sigler,  who  has  left  the 
Item  to  become  managing  editor  of  the 
Laurel  Leader-Call. 

David  Vowell  has  been  promoted  to  sports 
editor  of  The  Delta  Democrat  Times  in 
Greenville,  from  reporter/photographer. 

Stella  Taylor  has  been  named  business 
manager  at  The  Scott  County  Times  in 
Forest.  Taylor  most  recently  served  the 
newspaper  as  a  bookkeeper  and 
administrative  assistant. 

NEW  JERSlvY 
Angela  Daidone  has  been  named  sports 
editor  at  The  Jersey  Journal  in  Jersey  City. 
She  most  recently  was  an  assistant  sports 
editor.  ROP  Zeitlinger  has  been  named  to 
the  new  position  of  deputy  managing 
editor,  a  promotion  from  sports  editor. 
Cinthia  Colon-Jones  has  been  named 
weeklies  editor.  Previously,  she  served 
as  a  copy  reader. 

NEW  YORK 

Glenn  Kramon  has  been  appointed  assistant 
managing  editor  for  enterprise  at  The 
New  York  Times.  Kramon  previously 
served  as  assistant  managing  editor  in 
charge  of  career  development.  Susan 
Edgerley  has  been  appointed  assistant 
managing  editor  in  charge  of  career  de¬ 
velopment.  She  was  named  metropolitan 
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editor  in  2003.  Richard  L.  Berke  has  been 
named  assistant  managing  editor  for 
news.  Berke  has  been  an  associate  man¬ 
aging  editor  since  2005.  Joe  Sexton  has 
been  promoted  to  metro  editor,  from 
deputy  metro  editor. 


Kevin  Amorim  has  been  promoted  to  assis¬ 
tant  news  editor/music  at  Newsday  in 
Melville,  from  features  desk  copy  editor. 
Mae  Cheng  has  been  named  regional  editor 
on  Newsday  s  Long  Island  desk.  She  most 
recently  was  an  editor  on  the  city  desk. 
Melanie  Lefkowitz  has  been  promoted  to 
New  York  bureau  chief,  from  assistant 
city  editor  on  the  New  York  desk. 


Judy  Miller  has  been  named  the  new 
national  editor  for  the  Associated  Press. 
Miller  most  recently  served  as  managing 
editor  of  The  Miami  Herald. 


N  O  R  T  H  CAR  O  1. 1  N  A 
Dennis  Hill  has  been  appointed  managing 
editor  of  the  Goldsboro  News-Argus.  Hill 
has  served  as  city  editor  since  2005. 


Robin  Davis  has  been  named  controller  for 
the  newspaper  division,  and  Dell  Campbell 
has  been  appointed  the  divisions  new 
director  of  circulation  operations  for  E.W. 
Scripps  Co.  in  Cincinnati.  Davis  most  re¬ 
cently  was  vice  president  and  chief  finan¬ 
cial  officer  of  Pulitzer  Newspapers  Inc.  in 
St.  Louis.  Campbell  most  recently  was  the 
first  president  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  STL  Distribution  in  St.  Louis. 


P  EN  N  S  YLV^XN  I  A 

Stephanie  C.  Leicht  has  been  appointed 

publisher  of  the  Intercounty  News  Group 


MARYLAND 


I  Gerry 

^  4  i  !  Jackson 

t  *  ^  i  been  named 

I  sports  editor 
at  The  Capital 
in  Annapolis.  He  is  promoted 
from  assistant  sports  editor. 


NEWSPEOPLE 


and  News  Gleaner  Newspapers.  She  has 
served  as  advertising  and  marketing  direc¬ 
tor  of  Journal  Register  Co.’s  Montgomery 
Newspapers  in  Fort  Washington. 


Matthew  Madurski  has  been  named  editor 
at  the  St.  Mary’s  Daily  Press.  He  was  a 
copy  editor,  page  designer,  and  special 
section  editor  for  the  The  Naperville  (Ill.) 
Sun  for  more  than  two  years. 


OHIO 

Michael  Caldwell  has  been  named  publisher 
of  The  Ironton  Tribune  and  president  of 
Ironton  Publications  Inc.  Caldwell  has 
served  as  managing  editor  since  2004. 


T  F.  X  A  S 

John  L.  “Jack"  Sander,  president  of  Dallas- 
based  Belo  Corp.’s  media  operations, 
has  been  appointed  vice  chairman. 

Dunia  Shive,  an  executive  vice  president, 
succeeds  Sander  as  president  of  media 
operations.  Dennis  Williamson  has  been 
promoted  to  executive  vice  president 
and  remains  chief  financial  officer. 


VIRGINIA 

Peter  E.  Howard  has  been  appointed  vice 
president  for  content  and  design  for 
Media  General’s  interactive  media  divi¬ 
sion,  in  Richmond.  Howard  has  served  as 
news  and  special  projects  team  leader  for 
Media  General’s  TBO.com  since  2000. 


W  I  S  C  O  N  S  1  N 
Allen  Hicks  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  the  Daily  Tribune  in  Wisconsin 
Rapids.  Hicks  has  served  as  city  editor 
since  2004.  Before  that,  he  was  state 
editor  at  the  Marshfield  News-Herald.  He 
replaces  Mark  Treinen,  who  is  now  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Wausau  Daily  Herald. 


FLORIDA 


Lana  Muthler  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  The  Express  of  Lock  Haven. 
Muthler  is  promoted  from  news  editor,  a 
post  he  has  held  since  2003.  He  replaces 
Bob  Sealy.  Scott  Johnson  has  been  promoted 
to  community  editor,  from  staff  writer. 
Timothy  Lyter  has  been  promoted  to  news 
editor,  from  assistant  sports  editor. 


Boyzell 
Hosey 

to  director  of 
photography  at 
the  St  Peters¬ 
burg  Times.  Hosey  worked  at 
The  State  in  Columbia,  S.C.,  be¬ 
fore  joining  the  Times  in  1988. 


Jason  Maddux  has  been  named  news 
editor  of  the  Daily  Register  in  Portage.  He 
has  serv'ed  as  editor  of  the  Times  Recorder 
in  Zanesville,  Ohio,  and  associate  editor 
at  the  Lancaster  (Ohio)  Eagle-Gazette. 
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EDITORIAL 


deubewhuie  m 


A  relatively  unknown  court  case  in  Illinois  threatens  the  press 
freedom  to  report  on  the  conduct  of  judges 


Robert  R.  Thomas  is  a  most 
unusual  libel  plaintiff:  He’s 
the  chief  justice  of  the  Illinois 
Supreme  Court,  and  oversees 
every  court  in  the  state  that  could  possibly 
hear  his  case. 

Robert  R.  Thomas  v.  Bill  Page,  et  al.  is 
careening  like  a  pinball  through  courthous¬ 
es  from  Chicago  to  Springfield  with  almost 
no  one  in  the  press  paying  it  any  attention 
—  even  though  it  is  radically  rewriting  libel 
standards  for  commenting  on  the  conduct 
of  judges.  We’ve  editorialized  on  the  case 
before  (“The  Land  Of 
Libelin’?”  Nov.  2004),  but 
we’re  indebted  to  Chicago 
Reader  media  critic  Michael 
Miner  for  recently  shining 
a  new  light  on  the  case  — 
because  it’s  gone  from  bad 
to  worse  for  the  press. 

Chief  Justice  Thomas  is 
suing  Page,  a  part-time 
columnist  for  the  Kane 
County  Chronicle  in  Geneva,  over  three 
Page  columns  that  in  2003  essentially 
asserted  Thomas  had  played  politics  in 
handling  an  ethics  charge  brought  against 
the  county’s  attorney  general,  Meg  Gorecki. 

One  column  suggested  that  Thomas  was 
a  political  opponent  of  Gorecki,  and  should 
have  recused  him.self  Another  claimed 
Thomas  turned  around  and  voted  for  a 
lighter  punishment  against  the  attorney 
general  “in  return  for  some  high-profile 
Gorecki  supporters  endorsing’’  a  political 
ally  for  a  judgeship. 

Political  criticism  of  judicial  deliberations 
is  nothing  new.  Just  ask  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  justices  who  decided  the  2000 
presidential  election. 

But  Thomas’  black  robes  and  legal 


maneuvering  are  putting  Page  —  and 
potentially  all  Illinois  journalists  —  in  a 
no-win  situation.  To  prove  the  truth  of  his 
reporting.  Page’s  attorneys  asked  to  depose 
the  Supreme  Court  justices  about  the  ethics 
case  deliberations.  An  apparently  eager- 
to-please  appellate  court  not  only  ruled 
against  Page,  it  declared  that  judges  have 
an  “absolute  deliberative  privilege.” 

If  that’s  a  new  one  for  you,  it’s  because 
not  even  the  most  over-reaching  American 
court  had  ever  before  asserted  that  any 
conduct  during  judicial  deliberation  must 
remain  secret. 

The  appeals  court  is 
telling  all  the  Illinois 
press  that  judicial  deliber¬ 
ations,  no  matter  how 
unseemly,  are  now 
off-limits  subjects  for 
reporting  or  commentary. 
Segregationist  judges 
in  the  Jim  Crow  South 
would  have  found  that 
principal  a  handy  cudgel  against  irksome 
newspapers  reporting  on  civil  rights. 

If  judicial  deliberations  must  remain 
secret,  the  newspaper’s  lawyers  argue, 
shouldn’t  there  be  a  similar  press  privilege 
to  protect  against  lawsuits  based  on  these 
secret  deliberations?  Nothing  doing,  the 
trial  judge  ruled  Feb.  1.  To  do  that.  Cook 
County  Judge  Donald  O’Brien  thundered, 
would  be  to  “declare  an  open  season  on 
Illinois  judges.” 

Instead,  apparently,  it’s  going  to  be  open 
season  on  the  press  in  Illinois.  Two  things 
must  happen  here:  The  legislature  should 
declare  there  is  no  “absolute  deliberative 
privilege”  in  the  Land  of  Lincoln  —  and  the 
state’s  press  should  start  paying  far  closer 
attention  to  this  mischievous  lawsuit. 


The  appeals 
court  is  telling 
the  press  that 
all  judicial 
deliberations 
are  ofF-limits. 
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PRESSING  ISSUES 


An  appointment  in  Samarra 


GET  THE  REAL  GT  RY 


Knight  Ridder’s  Tom  Lasseter  remains  unafraid  to  put  himself 
in  danger  in  Iraq,  giving  readers  a  grittier  view  of  war 

WHEN  LAST  WE  HEARD  FROM  ACE  KnIGHT 

Ridder  war  correspondent  Tom  Lasseter  last 
autumn,  he  was  planning  to  wind  up  his  long, 
award-winning  stint  in  Iraq  in  late  January 
2006,  and  move  to  Washington,  D.C,,  to  work 
for  the  KR  bureau  there.  So  what  was  he  doing  in  mid-February, 
still  in  Iraq,  filing  another  wrenching  dispatch,  embedded  with 
U.S.  troops  in  Samarra?  What’s  with  this  guy?  And  how  does 
he  manage  to  get  all  of  these  stories,  and  revealing  quotes,  from 
military  personnel  when  almost  no  one  else  can? 


E^P  lias  covered  Lasseter  several  times 
in  the  past  two  years.  His  story  from 
Samarra  caused  me  to  ask  him  how  the 
latest  came  about.  From  Baghdad,  he 
replied  that  he  had  been  curious  about 
Samarra  for  quite  some  time.  Was  it  in¬ 
deed  pacified  last  year,  as  claimed  by  the 
U.S.,  or  more  like  still-boiling  Ramadi? 
After  expressing  his  interest  to  the  public 
affairs  chief  for  the  101st  Airborne,  he  got 
the  OK  to  helicopter  to  the  city  in  January. 

Lasseter  wrote  in  this  e-mail  that  he  was 
“pretty  surprised  by  the  level  of  destruc¬ 
tion  in  the  town.”  Its  population  of  over 
200,000  had  been  cut  in  half.  Despite 
being  surrounded  by  a  seven-mile-long 
security  wall,  it  was  beset  by  an  increasing 
number  of  explosions  set  oflfby  insurgents. 

An  officer  mentioned  to  him  that  a 
platoon  of  soldiers  was  living  in  an  aban¬ 
doned  schoolhouse  in  the  middle  of  the 
city.  Lasseter  told  him  that’s  where  he 
wanted  to  go.  “I  always  try  to  get  as  close 
to  the  ground  as  possible  —  it  gives  me  a 
feel  for  the  place  that  is  hard  to  get  while 
stajing  at  larger,  more  comfortable  bases,” 
he  told  me. 

After  hitching  a  ride  to  the  schoolhouse. 


or  Patrol  Base  Uvanni,  Lasseter  spent 
about  a  w  eek  and  a  half  living  with  the 
guys  “and  going  out  with  them  in  Samarra 
on  foot  or  in  Humvee.  I  find  it  really  help¬ 


ful,  especially  at  the  beginning  of  an  em¬ 
bed,  to  accompany  troops  on  every  patrol 
mission  possible.  I  want  to  see  what 
they’re  seeing  as  they  see  it  and  hear  what 
they  have  to  say.  It  also  shows  them,  in  a 
quiet  way,  that  I’m  willing  to  go  wherever 
they  go  and  not  ask  for  any  special  accom¬ 
modations. 

“I  eat  what  they  eat,”  Lasseter  contin¬ 
ued,  “sleep  when  they  sleep  and  when  they 
wake  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  grab 
their  flak  vests  and  rush  out  the  door,  I  do 
the  same.  Sometimes  that  means  sitting  in 
a  Humvee  and  doing  absolutely  nothing 


and  returning  to  pass  out  without  getting 
much  in  the  way  of  notes.  And  sometimes 
that  means  a  big  gunfight  or  a  soldier  say¬ 
ing  something  profound  about  his  experi¬ 
ence  in  Iraq. 

“It’s  hard  to  tell  the  way  things  will  work 
—  big  raids  can  produce  very  little,  and  a 
w'alk  down  the  street  can  lead  you  into 
something  big.  My  approach  is  to  almost 
alwajs  just  go  out  the  door  with  the  sol¬ 
diers  and  find  out.” 

So  what  did  he  find  out  in  his  Samarra 
stay?  “Bloodshed  is  destroying  the  city  and 
driving  a  wedge  between  the  Iraqis  who 
live  there  and  the  U.S.  troops  who  are  try¬ 
ing  to  keep  order,”  he  reported.  In  one  of 
those  brutally  honest  quotes  Lasseter  in¬ 
evitably  seems  to  gather,  Maj.  Curtis 
Strange  said,  “It’s  apocalyptic  out  there. 
Life  has  definitely  gotten  worse. ...  You  see 
Samarra  and  you  almost  want  to  build  a 
new  city  and  move  all  these  people  there.” 

After  much  more  in  this  vein,  Lasseter 
described  in  vivid  detail  how  a  .50-caliber 
machine  gun,  manned  by  a  21-year-old 
Texan  name  Michael  Pena  on  the  roof  of 
the  schoolhouse,  blasted  an  unarmed  civil¬ 
ian  on  the  street  into  oblivion.  Horrified 
soldiers  rushed  to  the  Iraqi,  or  what  was 
left  of  him  —  his  organs  were  now  slither¬ 
ing  out  —  and  watched  him  die,  as  he 
praised  God  and  muttered,  “Why?  Why?” 

“Haji,  I  don’t  know,”  an  American  sol¬ 
dier  replied,  with  Lasseter  right  there. 

A  few  days  later,  Lasseter  found  the 
gunner,  Pena,  still  manning  the  machine 
gun  on  the  same  roof.  “No 
one  told  me  why  I’m  put¬ 
ting  my  life  on  the  line  in 
Samarra,  and  you  know 
why  they  didn’t?”  Pena 
asked.  “Because  there  is  no 

f- - reason.” 

So  we  now  know  how 
Lasseter  got  that  stoiy'. 

But  how  much  longer  will 
he  continue  to  risk  life,  limb,  and  sanity 
in  the  war  zone? 

“I’m  not  sure,”  he  wrote  to  me.  “I  was 
supposed  to  leave  late  last  year,  but  in 
looking  at  the  year  ahead  I  realized  that  I 
am  not  done  reporting  here.  I  would  like 
to  devote  some  time  to  embedding  with 
U.S.  units  as  the  debate  continues  about 
troop  drawdown  in  Iraq.  This  has  been 
true  the  whole  time  I’ve  been  here,  but  it 
really  does  feel  like  a  critical  moment  in 
the  American  experience  in  Iraq.” 

He  added,  “I  think  that  you  have  to  be 
there  to  know  it.”  11 


Lasseter  said,  “When 
they  wake  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  night, 
grab  their  flak  vests 
and  rush  out  the  door, 
I  do  the  same.” 
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Lm  Enterprises,  Inc. 

The  Times  of  Northwest 
Indians 
Munster,  IN 
Best  Front  Page 
Dailies  oser  25,000 
2nd  Place 


Hollinger  International,  Inc. 
Post-Tribune 
Merrillville,  IN 
Best  Breaking  News  Story 
Dailies  over  25,000 
2nd  Place 


Gannett  Company,  Inc. 
Milford  Times 
Milford,  Ml 
Best  Front  Page 
Non-Dailies:  Up  to  8,000 
3rd  Place 


Metroland  Printing, 

Publishing  &  Distributing,  Ltd. 
Barrie  Advance 
Barrie,  ON 
Best  Front  Page 
Non-Dailies  over  36,000 
2nd  Place 


Journal  Register  Company 
Oakland  Press 
Pontiac,  Ml 

Best  Arts  ti  Entertainment 
Writing  —  Feature 
Dailies  over  25,000 
1st  Place 
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LOCAL  Papers.  Local  news.  Loyal  Readers. 


EDITORIAL 


The  SNA  Editorial  Contest  recognizes  excellence  in  over  30  categories  and  6  different  circulation  classes  — 
includin'’  “  'or  dailies  and  4  for  non-dailies.  The  American  Press  Institute  conducted  the  2005  contest  judg¬ 
ing.  This  Vus  the  association's  most  competitive  contest  to  date  with  over  3,200  entries.  Special  thanks  to 
SCAN  (Suburban  Classified  Advertising  Network)  for  once  again  sponsoring  this  contest. 
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For  a  complete  listing  of  all  awards  visit; 
www.suburban-news.org 


01  American  Community  0  Journal  Register 
Newspapers,  LLC.  Company 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  1 1  TOTAL  AWARDS:  1 16 

Anteebo  Publishers  Kitsap  News  Group 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  2  TOTAL  AWARDS;  1 


A  parental  Catch-22 


Antelope  Valley 
Newspapers 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  6 

Black  Press  LTD 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  4 


Lakeland  Media 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  1 

0  Lee  Enterprises,  Inc 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  44 

0  Metroland 

Printing,  Publishing 
&  Distributing,  Ltd. 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  55 

Mkhael  Publishing 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  3 


Herald  Media/Community 
Newspaper  Company 
Marblehead  Reporter 
Marblehead,  MA 
Best  Photojournalism 
Non-Dailies:  Up  to  8,000 
2nd  Place 


CNS/ThisWaek  Newspapers 
ThisWeek  Dublin  Villager 
Worthington,  OH 
Best  Front  Page 
Non-Dailies:  16.001~36.000 
3rd  Place 


Patuxent  Publishing  Company 
Owings  Mills  Times 
Towson,  MD 
Best  Feature  Photo 
Non-Dailies:  16,001-36,000 
1st  Place 


Brehm 

Communications/ 
Gold  Country  Media 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  5 

0  CNS/ThisWeek 
Newspapers 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  17 


The  Observer 
Groups  Inc 

Community  Journals  total  awards:  i 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  7  _ 

Ottaway  Newspapers 

Community  Newspaper  total  awards;  io 

Holdings,  Inc  Packet  Publications 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  4 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  5 

The  Copley  Press 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  3 


0  Patuxent  Publishing 
Company 

Current  total  awards:  is 

Newspapers,  Inc 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  1 

East  Hampton 
Independent  News 
Company,  Inc 

TOTAL  AWARDS;  2 

o  Enterprise  NewsMedia 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  9 

Fagan-Hancock  LLC 

TOTAL  AWARDS;  1 

0  Gannett  Company,  Inc 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  30 

Gateway  Newspapers 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  4 

0  Gazette  Press,  Ltd 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  13 

Greater  Media 
Newspapers 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  5 

0  Herald  Media/ 

Community  Newspaper 
Company 

TOTAL  AWARDS;  18 

0  Holden  Landmark 
Corporation 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  12 

0  Hollinger 

International,  Inc  ( 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  44 

Journal  Community 

L  Publishing  Company 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  5 


People  Newspapers 

TOTAL  AWARDS;  6 

0  Post  Newsweek 
Media/The  Gazette 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  8 

Review  Publishing  LP 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  2 


EDITOR  OF  THE  YEAR: 
DAILIES 

Ivan  Lajara 

Daily  Freeman, 
Kingston,  NY 
Journal  Register 
Company 


EDITOR  OF  THE  YEAR: 
NON-DAILIES 

Joanne  Burghardt 

Oshawa  This  Week, 
Oshawa,  ON 
Metroland  Printing, 
Publishing 
&  Distributing,  Ltd. 


JOURNALIST  OF  THE 
YEAR:  DAILIES  & 
WEEKLIES  COMBINED 

Vince  Versace 

Northumberland  News, 
Cobourg,  ON 
Metroland  Printing, 
Publishing  & 
Distributing,  Ltd. 


Rust  Communications 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  6 


Shore  Publishing  LLC 

TOTAL  AWARDS;  2 


St  Louis  American 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  3 


Straus  Newspapers 

TOTAL  AWARDS;  1 


TlieGazette2  S 


Sports 


SOU  rHL\J»T  Missa  RL\N 


Suburban  News 
Publications 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  8 

r 

Sun  Newspapers 
(Cleveland,  OH) 

TOTAL  AWARDS;  2 

Times  Community 
Newspapers 
TOTAL  AWARDS:  4 

0  TimesLedger 
Newspapers 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  10 

The  World  Company 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  1 1 


Ubertyvlle  spoils 
C-G's  perfect  season 


Shaw  Nawapapera 
Northwaat  HaraM 
CryaMl  Laka,  IL 
Snt  Sports  Section 
DaHies  over  25,000 
3rd  Placa 


Ruat  CocnmunicatioiM 
Southeast  Miaaourian 
Capa  Girardaau,  MO 
Beat  Front  Page 
Demos  under  25,000 
2nd  Placa 


Poat  Nawawaak  Madia/Tha  Gazatta 
Gaitharaburg  Gazatta 
GaHharaburg,  MO 
Best  Eirtertainment/Ufestyle 
Section 

Non-DaHies:  10,001-30,000 
lat  Placa 


ETHICS  CORNER 


Cleaning  up  copy 


Editors  face  a  dilemma  when  prominent  figures  utter 
obscenities  while  speaking  on  the  record 


IT  WAS  GOOD  OLD-FASHIONED  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY  POLITICS. 

Nassau  County  Executive  Thomas  R.  Suozzi  told  The  New 
York  Times  Attorney  General  Eliot  Spitzer  had  been  running 
for  governor  for  “a  [expletive]  year  and  he  hasn’t  — 
Not  that  readers  would  know  what  he  was  actually  saying. 
Still,  Suozzi  tried  to  take  back  whatever  it  was  he  said.  But  Times 
reporter  Patrick  D.  Healy  wouldn’t  let  him.  A  quote  was  a  quote  was 
a  quote.  The  paper  of  record  would  tell  it  like  it  was.  Sort  of 
“People  were  surprised  he  used  that  kind  of  language,”  Healy 
laughed,  confirming  my  suspicion  that  some  of  the  blanks  were 


expletive-deleted  slang  expressions  refer¬ 
ring  to  a  slang  term  for  sex.  “Suozzi’s  folks 
told  me  that  his  mom  wasn’t  happy.” 

Suozzi’s  mom  might  have  known  what 
her  son  had  said,  but  no  other  newspapers 
in  New  York  State  picked  up  the  Jan.  14  sto¬ 
ry,  according  to  Healy.  I  believe  they  would 
have  if  the  Times  had  not  doctored  Suozzi’s 
colorful  comments.  And  that  deprived  New 
York  voters  of  learning  how  Suozzi  behaves 
when  things  get  down  and  dirty. 

Suozzi  knew  he  had  screwed  up.  So  he 
certainly  wasn’t  going  to  repeat  his  mistake 
to  other  newspapers. 

It  reminded  me  of  my  first  newspaper 
job,  when  a  crusty  old  editor  refined  my 
copy  to  clean  up  the  barely  comprehensible 
thoughts  of  a  New  Jersey  politician.  I  com¬ 
plained  that  it  made  the  politician  seem 
smarter  than  he  was,  that  it  seemed  unethi¬ 
cal.  My  editor  called  it  a  “gift  of  grammar.” 
The  Times  gave  Suozzi  the  same  kind  of 
gift.  It  wasn’t  Healy’s  fault.  He  was  follow¬ 
ing  his  newspaper’s  policy. 

In  June  2004,  Vice  President  Dick 
Cheney,  standing  on  the  Senate  floor  during 
a  photo  session,  told  United  States  Sen. 


Patrick  Leahy  to  “fuck  yourself.”  Reporting 
on  the  incident,  the  newspaper  of  record 
said  Cheney  used  an  “obscene  phrase  to 
describe  what  he  thought  Mr.  Leahy  should 


do.”  USA  Today  wrote  Cheney  told  Leahy 
to  “go  (expletive)  yourself.” 

Fortunately,  The  Washin^on  Post  was 
willing  to  pick  up  the  slack.  Why  did  they 
do  it?  “Without  the  exact  words,  you  would 
lose  the  power  and  the  news  value  of  the  ex¬ 
change,”  Liz  Spayd,  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  national  news,  told  Washingtonian. 

Newspapers  know  it’s  unethical  to  clean 
up  the  language  of  the  people  they  cover. 
But  they  convince  themselves  they’re  doing 
the  right  thing.  They’re  family  newspapers. 
They’re  worried  about  their  children  seeing 


it.  “I  was  shocked  to  see  how  sensitive 
American  ears  are,”  said  Jeffrey  Etvorkin, 
ombudsman  for  National  Public  Radio, 
who  migrated  here  from  the  Canadian 
Broadcasting  System.  Dvorkin  noted  that 
NPR  also  passed  on  Cheney’s  comments. 
“We  didn’t  say  ‘fuck’  on  the  air.  But  we  were 
wrong.  I  would  have  used  it.” 

It  doesn’t  matter  whether  a  newspaper  is 
published  in  a  blue  or  red  state.  The  Anti- 
Profanity  Language  Cops  are  always  out  in 
force.  But  there  are  ways  to  thwart  them. 
Mike  Needs,  public  editor  for  Akron 
(Ohio)  Beacon  Journal,  managed  to  get  the 
phrase  “son  of  a  bitch”  into  an  April  2004 
column  after  it  was  censored  out  of  a 
“Doonesbury”  cartoon  in  the  paper.  “You 
are  reading  that  word  here,  in  this  column, 
because  presumably  you  understand  that  is 
gosh  darned  difficult  to  write  about  certain 
words  without  using  them,”  he  wrote. 

Needs  recently  told  me  the  Beacon 
Journal  has  used  some  variation  of  the 
word  “bitch”  410  times  since  1985.  He 
wasn’t  sure  about  how  damning  that  was, 
since  his  paper  also  covers  dog  shows. 

But  the  Beacon-Journal  almost  went  all 
the  way  when  it  reported  that  Akron  Mayor 
Donald  Plusquellic  had  “used  the  F  word” 
when  berating  a  parking  attendant.  And 
Needs  didn’t  have  to  explain  it. 

The  dictionary  euphemism  for  the  F 
word  is  “friggin’”  or  “frickin,”  according  to 
several  slang  dictionaries.  Connie  Coyne, 
reader  advocate  for  The  Salt  Lake  Tribune, 
said  one  of  the  paper’s  columnists  regularly 
used  the  w'ord  “friggin’”  to  dress  up  his  copy 
without  any  reaction  from 
her  readers.  “I  didn’t  get 
any  complaints,”  Coyne 
chuckled,  a  reference  to 
the  fact  her  red  state  was 
viewed  as  somewhere  to 
right  of  Hawaii.  “But  we 
got  some  editors  who  didn’t 
appreciate  it,  and  they 
made  him  stop.” 

The  word  “trickin’”  recently  made  its  way 
into  the  New  York  Times.  David  Carr,  the 
paper’s  columnist  on  newspaper  issues, 
managed  the  feat  when  he  reprised  the 
comments  New  Orleans  Mayor  C.  Ray 
Nagin  made  on  the  Oprah  Winfrey  show 
during  Hurricane  Katrina. 

“They  have  people  standing  out  there, 
have  been  in  the  trickin’  Superdome  for 
five  days  watching  dead  bodies,  watching 
hooligans  killing  people,  raping  people,” 
Carr  accurately  quoted  Nagin  as  saying. 

And  no  one  made  a  stink.  ® 


should  not  require 
dashes.  Editing 
profane  quotations 
a  far  greater  offensi 
than  running  them. 
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Have  You  Recruited  a  Student  to  the  Industry  Today? 


newspaper  career  guide 


The  all-new  2006  edition  of  the  NEWSPAPER 
CAREER  GUIDE  has  arrived — ^just  in  time! 
Produced  by  NAA's  Diversity  Department  for 
high  school  and  college  students,  the  Career 
Guide  is  replete  with  information  on  all  facets  of 
newspapers — from  copy  editing  to  production, 
interactive  to  advertising. 

If  you  are  heading  to  a  career  fair,  hosting  a  career 
day  or  student  tours,,  sending  your  NIE  person 
into  schools,  having  a  youth  editor  work  directly 
with  students,  or  collaborating  with  classrooms, 
the  Career  Guide  can  serve  you  well.  Adding 
a  personal  touch  to  the  department  sections  ' 
are  TESTIMONIALS  from  young  newspaper 
professionals. 


It  has  been  shown  that  most  students  make 
career  decisions  before  they  finish  high  school, 
and  certainly  before  they  leave  college.  The  Career  Guide  can  steer 
STUDENTS  onto  the  newspaper  career  path. 

So  make  your  newspaper's  best 'career' move  with  the  Newspaper 
Career  Guide.  ‘ 


To  order  the  NEWSPAPER  CAREER  GUIDE,  visit 
www.naa.org/products/form.html 

or  call  (800)  651-4NAA  and  mention  code  EPPA. 
For  more  information,  call  (703)  902-1 726. 


NEWSPAPER  CAREER  GUIDE 
Item  #501 36  (pack  of  20) 

$40  Federation  and  NAA  Members 
$80  Nonmembers 


Newspaper 
Association 
of  America' 


Gesca's  La  Presse  passes 
through  the  superstructure  of 
tandem  Mainstream  80s  at 
Transcontinental's  Metropolitan 
plant  in  Montreal 
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BY  JIM  ROSENBERG 


From  newsgathering  and  ad  sales  to 
distribution,  U.S.  newspapers  have  at  vari¬ 
ous  times  outsourced  virtually  every  aspect 
of  their  business,  except  one.  “It  is  psycho¬ 
logical  more  than  anything  else,”  media 
economist  Robert  Picard  says  of  newspapers’  reluctance 
to  disown  iron  and  ink. 

Readers  may  casually  refer  to  a  title  or  company  as  “the 
newspaper,”  but  so  ingrained  is  the  image  of  big,  fast  ma¬ 
chines  uncoiling  tons  of  newsprint  through  inky  rollers 
and  clattering  folders  that  “the  press”  is  still  shorthand 
for  the  entire  news  industry  —  even  the  broadcast  side. 

It’s  little  wonder,  then,  that  such  a  powerful  symbol  of 
what  Picard  calls  “the  whole  culture  of  a  newspaper” 
would  face  the  highest  hurdle  to  outsourcing. 

Daily  newspapers  are  not  books  or  magazines  with 
long  lead  times  and  shelf  lives.  Publishers  want  to  con¬ 
trol  printing  and  keep  it  close,  putting  papers  into  read¬ 
ers  hands  as  fast  as  possible.  Printing  may  be  a 
newspaper’s  biggest,  costliest  manufacturing  step,  but  is 
the  in-house  pressroom  any  more  essential  than  having 
something  to  publish  or  getting  it  to  readers? 


Gardena-based  Southwest  Offset  Printing’s  Goss  Mercury  completes  work  for  the  Daily  Breeze,  in  nearby  Torrance 


Consider  what  already 
has  been  outsourced:  color 
prepress;  ad  production; 
ad  sales  through  rep  firms; 
editorial  systems  through 
applications  service- 
provider  arrangements; 

Web  operations  hosted  by 
vendors;  cartoons,  cross¬ 
words  and  columns  from 
syndicates;  daily  comics 
pagination;  Sunday  color 
comics  printing;  news  and 
photos  from  wire  services 
and  freelancers;  Sunday- 
package  inserting;  truck 
fleet.  And,  of  course, 
delivery  to  subscribers. 

Most  newspaper  compa¬ 
nies  will  continue  to  pro¬ 
duce  print  editions  and  buy 
new  equipment,  but  if  the 
relentless  industrywide  cir¬ 
culation  decline  cannot  be 
reversed,  many  publishers 
may  face  a  stark  choice: 
either  become  printers  with  customers, 
or  become  printers’  customers. 

Short  of  adopting  a  new  and  more  eco¬ 
nomical  sort  of  printing,  some  publishers 
facing  the  big  cost  of  big  iron  cannot  forever 
continue  printing  only  an  ever-shrinking 
number  of  copies  of  their  own  newspapers. 
Only  a  handful  in  the  U.S.  have  already 
made  the  move,  but  the  publisher  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  recently  raised  this 
option  and  others  surely  will  consider  it. 

Why  not  outsource? 

Until  recently,  printing  on  others’  presses 
resulted  from  shared  operation,  ownership, 
or  business  interests.  Besides  jointly  operat¬ 
ed  dailies  relying  on  one  partner’s  presses, 
examples  range  from  a  small  daily  printed 
by  a  larger  sister  paper  in  a  neighboring 
county  to  one  owner  or  several  (as  Media- 
News  Group  does  with  others  in  four 
states)  consolidating  area-wide  production. 

Other  times,  the  need  to  be  everywhere  at 
once  calls  for  contracts  with  other  newspa¬ 
pers  and  commercial  coldset  printers.  Short 
of  owning  and  operating  dedicated  plants 
around  the  country,  as  Wall  Street  Journal 
publisher  Dow  Jones  &  Co.  does,  national 
dailies  USA  Today  and  The  New  York  Times 
split  production  between  their  parent  com¬ 
panies’  newspapers  and  other  publishers’ 
plants.  In  the  1990s,  Canada’s  Globe  and 
Mail  transferred  the  last  of  its  own  printing 
to  Transcontinental  Inc. 

Geography  also  accounts  for  print 
contracts.  The  St.  Petersburg  Times  prints 


the  New  York  Post  and  Britain’s  Guardian 
for  transplants  and  Florida  vacationers 
loyal  to  the  print  editions. 

So  with  outsourcing’s  record  of  reliability 
and  reproduction  quality,  why  wouldn’t 
publishers  retain  only  “product-develop¬ 
ment”  and  marketing  functions  and  relin¬ 
quish  manufacturing  to  those  whose  sole 
business  is  printing?  The  same  answers 
keep  emerging:  a  need  to  retain  control 
of  the  means  of  production  to  ensure  that 
production,  and  what  amounts  to  tradition 
—  rooted,  no  doubt,  in  Picard’s  observation 
that  a  newspaper’s  identity  is  so  intimately 
linked  to  the  press. 

Circumstances  cited  above  afford  a  cer¬ 
tain  comfort  level  by  keeping  printing  in 
the  family  —  at  a  sister  paper  or  a  group- 
owned  plant  —  or  at  least  another  newspa¬ 
per,  with  some  reassurance  that  the  printer 
appreciates  the  customer’s  needs. 

But  where  newspaper  companies  use 
separate  presses,  separate  crews,  and  even 
separate  locations  to  handle  commercial 
work,  how  does  that  really  differ  from  an¬ 
other  coldset  shop?  Would  a  commercial 
web  offset  printer  possess  fewer  skills  than 
a  newspaper  press  crew?  And  with  a  list  of 
customers  to  get  on  press  on  time,  would 
such  a  printer  be  any  less  likely  to  have 
papers  stacked  for  distribution  on  time? 

Two  examples:  A  mixed  record 

It’s  been  at  least  10  years  since  the  old 
Hoe  presses  at  Advance  Publications’ 
Journal  last  printed  the  daily  in  Jersey  City. 


Its  page  files  are  transmitted  to  North  Jer¬ 
sey  Media  Group’s  Rockaway  plant,  two 
counties  away,  where  the  JoumaFs  26,000 
copies  are  run  on  modem  offset  equipment. 

The  paper  shows  up  every  day  looking 
good,  and  there  never  seemed  reason  to 
worry  it  wouldn’t.  North  Jersey  Media  not 
only  publishes  The  Record  and  the  Herald 
News  at  its  Hackensack  headquarters,  but 
also  produces  many  titles  at  its  commercial 
printing  division’s  Rockaway  plant  (which 
will  take  over  Hackensack’s  workload  later 
this  year),  among  them  the  Financial 
Times  and  USA  Today. 

The  fact  that  The  Record  and  Herald 
News  compete  in  some  counties  with 
Advance’s  near-statewide  Star-Ledger  in 
Newark  did  not  keep  this  from  happening. 

Specifics  of  the  arrangement  were  not 
available,  as  Publisher  Kendrick  Ross  only 
recently  replaced  Scott  Ring,  who  retired 
and  could  not  be  reached  immediately. 
Journal  editorial  and  production  managers 
did  not  return  telephone  calls  from  E&P. 

Unknown  is  whether  the  Journal  could 
have  availed  itself  of  the  Star-Ledgers  sec¬ 
ond  and  newer  plant,  in  Montville,  which  is 
closer  than  Rockaway.  (Advance,  after  all, 
now  plans  to  print  its  Trenton  daily  at  its 
Piscataway  plant.) 

About  the  time  the  Jersey  Journal  first 
rolled  off  another  company’s  press,  four 
independent  Ohio  publishers  started  talk¬ 
ing  about  building  a  plant  to  print  their 
five  under-10,000-circulation  dailies  and 
some  commercial  jobs.  Within  two  years. 
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owners  of  the  Bellefontaine  Examiner,  The 
Delaware  Gazette,  Marysville  Journal,  The 
Kenton  Times,  and  The  Daily  Chief-Union 
in  Upper  Sandusl^  established  a  separate 
company  to  operate  a  plant  that  would  cost 
$2.2  million  and  employ  27  people. 

The  idea  was  that  consolidation  would 
yield  savings  over  multiple  press  upgrades 
or  replacements  and  provide  more  and  bet¬ 
ter  color  on  modern  equipment,  with  fully 
electronic  prepress,  automated  inserting, 
and  stitch-and-trim  capability. 

When  Premier  Printing  of  Central  Ohio 
Ltd.  went  into  operation  in  April  2000,  the 
five  papers  rolled  off  a  Dauphin  Graphic 
Machines  DGM  430  consisting  of  four 
four-high  towers  and  pairs  of  three-highs, 
two-highs,  and  1030  folders. 

Among  its  commercial  customers.  Pre¬ 
mier  picked  up  Columbus  Alive  when  the 
46,000-distribution  alternative 
weekly  redesigned  and  switched 
printing  from  Gannett  s  Newspa¬ 
per  Network  of  Central  Ohio. 

Premier  delivers  good  print 
quality  in  its  ovmers’  dailies,  but 
looking  back,  Joumal-Tribune 
Publisher  Daniel  E.  Behrens 
remarks,  “Whether  it  was  the 
best  decision,  I  don’t  know.”  The 
commercial  business,  he  says, 
has  been  “up  and  down.” 

Clouding  the  venture  was  the 
Thomson  family’s  2004  sale  of 
the  Gazette  to  Brown  Publishing 
Co.  Cincinnati-based  Brown  re¬ 
tains  an  ownership  stake  through 
the  acquisition,  but  has  “withdrawn  as  far 
as  being  a  printing  customer,”  Behrens  says. 
A  lawsuit  alleging  breach  of  contract  by 
Brown  seeks  a  reported  $250,000  in 
damages,  plus  fees,  costs  and  interest. 

Premier  “wasn’t  all  peaches  and  cream,” 
he  continues.  “We’re  not  large  newspapers. 
We  don’t  have  the  expertise  that  maybe  we 
should  have  had.”  All  the  papers  had  been 
in  their  owners’  families  for  at  least  three 
generations,  Behrens  says,  recalling  his  own 
first  jobs  as  a  boy.  But  Premier’s  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  operation  “has  been  a  real  eye-open¬ 
er.”  Without  it,  the  partners  will  need  to  find 
I  printers  because  their  old  pressrooms  are 
no  longer  operable,  according  to  Behrens, 
i  Located  closer  to  Marysville-based  Pre¬ 

mier  than  his  partners,  the  still-hopeful 
I  publisher  admits,  “I  might  not  sound  so 
negative,  had  that  [lawsuit]  not  occurred.” 

Of  publishers  and  printers 

Behrens’  distinction  between  publishing 
j  and  printing  businesses  may  be  better  un¬ 
derstood  elsewhere.  North  Jersey  Media 


and  Premier  Printing  represent  approaches 
more  often  found  in  Europe:  In  one,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  printer  are  separate  businesses 
(one  the  other’s  customer)  with  a  common 
owner;  in  the  other,  the  printer  is  the  sepa¬ 
rate  business  of  a  consortium  of  publishers. 

Europe  “often  had  large  printers  that 
were  available  in  town,”  while  for  a  long 
time  in  this  country,  especially  in  smaller 
towns,  newspapers  were  the  biggest  local 
printers,  says  Picard,  professor  of  media 
economics  in  the  U.S.,  Europe,  and  China, 
and  through  June  also  a  fellow  at  Harvard 
University’s  Shorenstein  Center  on  the 
Press,  Politics  and  Public  Polic>'.  But  Eu¬ 
rope’s  cooperative  printing  concerns,  he 
adds,  have  proved  to  be  “a  mixed  success.” 

Picard  says  success  comes  down  to 
whether  publishers  get  along  over  the  two 
most  important  issues:  before  anything 


else,  a  willingness  to  break  even  on  printing 
their  own  titles,  and  then  later  bring  in 
outside  jobs;  second,  who  gets  printed  first, 
which  he  calls  “a  huge  problem  in  many 
locations.” 

Among  U.S.  publishers,  “some  of  the 
same  stresses  have  been  seen  in  joint  oper¬ 
ating  agreements  over  the  last  30  years,”  he 
points  out,  citing  scheduling,  size,  and  cost 
allocation  among  concerns  to  be  sorted  out. 

“In  today’s  climate,”  adds  Picard,  it  is 
“certainly  understandable  the  publishers 
would  start  seeing  [outsourcing]  as  bene¬ 
ficial.”  Estimating  operating  costs  at  15% 
of  total  costs,  he  says,  “I  don’t  think  the 
savings  are  all  that  great,”  whereas  up¬ 
front  investments  for  press  and  plant  are 
“absolutely  huge,”  swallowing  “about 
three-quarters  of  your  capital  expenses.” 
But  while  so  many  other  businesses  have 
long  paid  others  to  make  what  they  sell, 
Picard  affirms  that  printing  is  the  last 
newspaper  job  to  be  outsourced. 

It  wasn’t  always  that  way.  “Initially,  most 
U.S.  newspapers  were  not  printed  by  the 


newspaper,”  Picard  notes.  “They  were  print¬ 
ed  by  commercial  printers.”  But  that  was  a 
different  time  and  only  in  some  regions  — 
not  true  of  big-city  dailies,  but  true  of  the 
frontier.  Printers  who  carted  presses  to  new 
towns  often  then  also  became  publishers. 

As  the  industry’s  numbers  grew  in  read¬ 
ers,  revenue,  and  titles,  more  publishers 
took  printing  in-house.  Newspaper-specific 
presses  were  designed,  which  were  not  well 
suited  to  every  sort  of  printing.  Publishers 
gained  speed  and  volume,  says  Picard,  but 
had  to  eat  the  unused  press  time. 

And  there  the  situation  remained,  with 
large  numbers  of  newspapers  housing  large 
presses  used  for  little  of  each  day. 

Apart  from  “some  differences  in  the  way 
labor  is  handled,”  Picard  sees  no  essential 
manufacturing  differences  between  Euro¬ 
pean  and  U.S.  newspapers,  which,  with 

their  specialized  equipment  and 
supplies,  now  also  rely  on  many 
of  the  same  vendors. 

Even  as  North  American  pa¬ 
pers  begin  looking  to  third-party 
printing,  the  practice  continues 
to  spread  in  Europe  —  beyond 
newspaper-owTied  printers.  Last 
month,  Ireland’s  Thomas  Crosbie 
Holdings  announced  that,  after 
165  years,  it  will  entrust  its  titles 
to  a  strictly  commercial  printer. 
Webprint  Concepts’  new  Cork 
plant  (where  temperature  and 
humidity  controls  alone  cost 
more  than  $3.6  million)  prints 
13  of  TCH’s  14  papers  (but  not 
the  Irish  Post,  its  U.K.  title).  Its  Rosscom- 
mon  Herald  reported  the  deal  offers 
“greater  efficiencies  and  improved  product 
options.” 

Oh,  Canada 

During  the  1990s,  a  second  big  Canadian 
firm  joined  Quebecor  as  both  commercial 
printer  and  newspaper  publisher.  Trans¬ 
continental’s  own  titles  grew  to  what  are  to¬ 
day  a  dozen  dailies  and  10  times  as  many 
weeklies.  It  refurbished  some  pressrooms 
and  consolidated  the  work  of  others  at 
plants  that  also  handled  commercial  work. 

Printer  of  the  Globe  and  Ma  il  (and  now 
the  New  York  Times  for  Ontario  and  up¬ 
state  New  York),  Transcontinental  soon  also 
contracted  for  local  titles  when  Gesca  Ltd. 
turned  to  it  for  printing.  Until  then,  the 
Montreal-based  families  controlling 
Transcontinental  and  Gesca  parent  compa¬ 
ny  Power  Corp.  knew  each  other  but  had  al¬ 
most  no  business  relationship. 

Transcontinental  has  no  Quebec  dailies, 
while  all  hut  one  of  Gesca’s  dailies  are  in 
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Quebec.  “We  own  some  weeklies  around 
their  properties,  but  we  don’t  really  com¬ 
pete  head-to-head  with  them,”  says 
Transcontinental  Printing  Information 
Products  Sector  President  Francois  Olivier. 

Transcontinental  acquired  those  same 
weeklies  from  Gesca  soon  after  Gesca  ac¬ 
quired  them  with  its  dailies.  In  fact.  Trans¬ 
continental  took  on  the  printing  of  one  of 
those  dailies  as  far  back  as  1990,  when,  be¬ 
fore  it  was  owned  by  Gesca,  Ottawa’s  finan¬ 
cially  faltering  French-language  Le  Droit 
closed  its  pressroom. 

As  the  century  came  to  a  close,  Gesca  re¬ 
viewed  its  strategy  and  decided  to  forego 
printing  most  of  its  own  papers.  According 
to  Olivier,  Gesca  “compared  notes”  with 
Transcontinental,  which,  he 
said,  was  aware  of  new  printing 
technology  coming  to  market. 

(Gesca  President  Guy  Crevier 
could  not  be  reached  before 
deadline.) 

Already  having  acquired  the 
Harris  press  business  known 
earlier  to  newspapers,  Heidel- 
berger  Druckmaschinen  by 
1999  entered  the  large  newspa¬ 
per  press  market.  It  added 
the  one-around  Mainstream 
doublewide  to  its  singlewide 
Mercury,  giving  commercial 
printers  another  familiar  source 
that  also  offered  newspaper 
presses.  Besides  Heidelberg’s 
German  and  Japanese  competitors,  which 
also  were  selling  into  North  America, 

Goss  re-emerged  as  a  major  press  maker 
and  acquired  Heidelberg’s  web  offset 
business  and  much  of  its  post-press 
business. 

After  a  year  learning  what  was  needed 
and  what  would  be  expected,  says  Olivier 
(Information  Products’  newspaper  group 
vice  president  until  last  fall),  a  contract  was 
signed  by  2002  to  print  Montreal’s 
169,000 -circulation  (244,000  Saturdays) 
La  Presse.  To  do  so.  Transcontinental  spent 
18  months  building  its  Metropolitan  plant 
and  installing  North  America’s  first  operat¬ 
ing  Mainstream. 

“Once  it  became  obvious  to  them  that 
outsourcing  was  the  way  to  go  for  their 
flagship  paper,”  says  Olivier,  Gesca’s  other 
regional  newspapers  were  “quick  to  follow.” 
Transcontinental  variously  contracted  to 
acquire  Gesca  assets  and  use  its  own  to 
print  three  more  Gesca  titles  only  six 
months  after  signing  the  La  Presse  deal. 
But  because  it  still  had  to  construct  and 
equip  the  new  plant,  it  started  printing 
the  first  of  Gesca’s  other  dailies  shortly 


before  La  Presse  rolled  off  its  new  press 
in  early  fall  of  2003.  Tbe  papers’  weekday 
circulations  range  from  15,000  copies  of 
La  Voix  de  I’Est  in  Granby  to  73,000  copies 
of  Quebec  City’s  Le  Soleil. 

Gesca  still  prints  dailies  in  Chicoutimi 
and  Sherbrooke,  which  are  too  far  from 
Transcontinental  plants  to  make  outsourc¬ 
ing  practical. 

Some  Gesca  eissets  and  personnel  became 
part  of  Transcontinental’s  62-plant  network 
after  a  period  needed  to  “refocus  their  role 
and  in  some  cases  retool,”  says  Olivier. 

Capabilities  were  improved  to  produce  all 
parts  of  the  papers,  including  TV  booklets 
and  special  Sunday  sections.  In  the  end, 
Olivier  says,  a  better  total  newspaper  prod¬ 


uct  is  delivered,  “usually  for  a  better  cost  or 
the  same  cost.”  Beyond  printing  its  dailies, 
Gesca’s  contract  provides  access  to  all 
Transcontinental  capabilities,  right  down  to 
business  cards.  “It’s  all  part  of  this  transac¬ 
tion,”  Olivier  adds. 

A  further  dimension  to  their  relationship 
is  the  companies’  partnership  with  Metro 
International  in  publishing  Metro,  the 
free  tabloid  distributed  to  Montreal’s 
subway  riders. 

What  about  outsourcing  concerns  with 
quality,  reliability,  and  cost?  The  evidence 
suggests  the  first  is  no  issue  at  all.  Picard 
regards  quality  as  largely  a  matter  of 
management  and  “influence  over  the 
production  methods,”  which  a  newspaper 
will  have  if  it  is  a  printer’s  biggest  cus¬ 
tomer.  Though  largely  limited  by  the 
quality  of  customers’  prepress  work,  given 
appropriate  equipment,  he  says,  there’s 
no  reason  a  commercial  printer’s  work 
won’t  be  at  least  as  good  and  as  reliable 
as  a  newspaper’s. 

North  Jersey  Media  appears  to  be  doing 
no  less  for  the  Jersey  Journal  than  it  does 
for  USA  Today,  from  Transcontinental,  La 


Presse  and  the  Globe  and  Mail  look  just 
fine;  presumably  Webprint  Concepts  is 
keeping  the  Kildare  Nationalist  cool  and 
The  Sunday  Business  Post  dry;  and  at 
Southwest  Offset  Printing,  copies  of  the 
Torrance,  Calif.,  Daily  Breeze  and  New  York 
Times  both  look  good. 

Commercial  in  California 

Printed  at  the  Breeze  since  1982,  the  Times 
gave  early  notice  that  in  2005  it  would  no 
longer  use  the  Copley  Press  daily’s  then-36- 
year-old  Goss  Metro.  Without  investing  $50 
million  in  plant  and  equipment,  “we  knew 
this  was  a  piece  of  business  we  were  going  to 
lose,”  recalls  Publisher  Arthur  E.  Wible  Jr. 

So  the  Breeze  followed  its  former  customer 
to  Southwest  Offset  Printing  (SOP)  last 
spring  after  negotiating  severance  packages 
for  its  pressroom’s  26  Graphic  Communica¬ 
tions  International  Union  members,  some 
of  whom  found  work  at  SOP.  (Total  reported 
job  losses  were  three  times  that  number.) 

With  press  time  still  available  after  it  won 
the  Timed  business,  SOP  approached  the 
Breeze,  which  Wible  says  “led  to  a  long  dis¬ 
cussion”  of  the  economics  of  outsourcing, 
how  it  would  work,  and  whether  it  was  in 
the  paper’s  best  interest. 

With  considerable  lead  time  built  into  the 
Times  contract,  the  Breeze  was  able  to  engage 
in  “pretty  lengthy  negotiation”  with  its  press¬ 
men,  Wible  says.  Throughout  that  process, 
he  continues,  “Southwest  was  ver>'  good. 

They  kept  that  time  slot  open  for  us.”  More¬ 
over,  “we  had  some  testing  time  to  make 
sure  this  would  all  work. 

“We  were  able  to  assist  people  in  their  job 
hunt  and  relocation,”  Wible  adds.  Non-union 
SOP  hired  five  from  the  Breeze,  including  an 
electrician,  inserter  mechanic,  and  New  York 
Times  coordinator,  but  no  press  operators. 

Three  hours  east,  the  Times  is  ready  to  run 
first  (roughly  55,000  copies,  90,000  Sun¬ 
day).  The  Breeze  prints  at  midnight  (69,000, 
72,000  Saturday).  Distribution,  notes  Wible, 
remains  “pretty  much  the  way  it  was.”  Trucks 
just  pull  up  to  SOP  instead  of  the  Breeze. 

The  Breeze  sold  its  Metro  months  ago, 
with  some  units  headed  to  Mexico.  All  that 
remains  is  a  Goss  MetroColor  tower  installed 
about  six  years  ago,  according  to  Production 
Manager  Douglas  Crow. 

No  decision  has  been  made  about  use  of 
the  pressroom.  “The  second  floor  is  being  z 
shored  up  as  they  take  out  the  press,”  Crow  | 

says.  That  floor  will  have  to  be  rebuilt,  he  S 

says,  or  removed  to  create  a  larger,  high-  5 
ceilinged  lower  floor  with  dimensions  similar  ^ 
to  a  gymnasium.  * 

The  $30  million  plant  now  printing  the  S 
Times  and  Breeze  on  12  new  Mercury  towers  % 


North  Jersey  Media  Group  runs  Advance  Newspapers’  Jersey 
Journal  in  its  new  compact  format  on  a  big  Mitsubishi  press 
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John  Ropp  pulls  Marysville  Journal-Tribune  copies  at  Premier  Printing 


with  combination  folders  is  one  of 
seven  buildings  in  SOP’s  Southern 
California  operation,  which  also  runs 
Dauphin  Graphic  Machines  presses, 
a  Goss  Community,  and,  for  heatset, 
an  M600  and  two  MllOs  from 
Goss/Heidelberg. 

“Our  market  is  strictly  one-around” 
for  its  “greater  flexibility  in  pagina¬ 
tion”  and  control  over  quality  and 
color,  says  CEO  Greg  MacDonald. 

For  managing  Times  and  Breeze 
output  through  its  thermal  plateset- 
ters,  SOP  installed  Creo’s  Synapse 
NewsManager.  It  also  runs  two  GMA 
inserting  lines  to  assemble  Times 
sections  and  insert  freestanding  ads. 

Besides  the  Breeze,  Wible  says, 

“they  also  print  our  weeklies,”  as  well 
as  other  products  that  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  or  impossible  for  the  paper  to 
run  on  its  old  press.  It’s  what’s  expect¬ 
ed  of  commercial  printers:  special  ca¬ 
pabilities  (separate  covers,  higher  line 
counts,  glossy  inks,  durable  stock, 
trimming,  stitching  or  gluing)  for 
products  that  accompany  or  promote 
a  newspaper. 

The  Breeze  also  redesigned  for  nar¬ 
rower  pages  from  50-inch-wide  webs, 
which  would  have  required  a  press 
cut-down,  although  the  Times’  13V2- 
inch  pages  require  54-inch-wide 
webs  on  doublewide  units.  At  SOP,  page 
width  is  not  an  issue. 

Wible  does  acknowledge  “a  lot  of  compli¬ 
cations”  in  transferring  printing.  Others  con¬ 
templating  it,  he  says,  should  understand 
that  “day  one,  out-of-the-chute,  this  is  not 
going  to  be  perfect.”  managers  spent 
long,  late  hours  working  with  SOP,  which 
also  had  to  start  up  inserting  operations  that 
MacDonald  concedes  were  “a  little  bit  more 
than  we  probably  understood.” 

He  and  Wible  say  the  challenge  was 
producing  a  daily  on  new  equipment  vvdth  a 
new  crew.  With  only  the  sort  of  mechanical 
problems  typical  of  a  new  installation,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Wible,  the  Mercury  had  been  in 
live  production  just  three  months  when  it 
took  on  the  Breeze.  At  first  there  were  some 
late  off  times,  but  now,  Wible  says,  “we’re 
very  close  to  the  standards  they  want  to 
deliver  and  that  we  expect.” 

Reporting  no  major  workflow  changes  at 
the  paper.  Crow  says  Breeze  pages  go  to  SOP 
over  T-1  lines  as  Tbit  TIFFs  and  some  other 
products  as  PDFs.  The  weekly  Beach  Report 
%  and  Peninsula  News  do  not  go  out  as  tagged 
°  image  files,  but  “we’re  working  on  putting  all 
;  our  products  into  TIFFs,”  he  says.  “We  just 
S  had  to  create  a  good  naming  convention”  to 


work  with  page-pairing  in  Synapse  (created 
to  manage  a  PDF  workflow). 

Proximity,  reliability,  cost 

Size  may  matter  when  it  comes  to  big  press 
runs  in  small  production  windows,  says  Mac¬ 
Donald,  and  customers  anywhere  may  trans¬ 
mit  digital  prepress  files  to  printers  almost 
anywhere  else.  But  for  most  dailies,  distance 
matters  more  because  timely  distribution 
depends  on  being  in  or  very  near  the  news¬ 
paper’s  market.  Only  a  few  hours  separate 
stacking  the  last  copy  and  delivering  it.  “Hav¬ 
ing  it  right  in  our  backyard”  was  important, 
Wible  says  of  SOP,  in  neighboring  Gardena. 

Even  with  time  for  relatively  distant  deliv¬ 
ery,  adds  Picard,  transportation  costs  may  be 
prohibitive  for  some  small-circulation  papers 
that  want  to  try  outsourcing. 

Rockaway  is  more  than  30  miles  from  the 
Jersey  Journal,  but  it’s  practically  a  straight 
shot,  almost  all  of  it  on  interstate  highway. 

In  the  wee  hours,  the  drive  on  otherwise 
congested  routes  is  under  45  minutes. 

Power  loss  and  natural  disasters  may 
equally  afflict  newspaper  and  commercial 
pressrooms.  The  former  often  have  back-up 
arrangements  with  other  newspapers.  The 
question  is  how  the  latter  copes.  During  the 


August  2003  cascading  loss  of 
electricity  throughout  the  North¬ 
east,  however,  the  Rockaway  plant 
had  power  to  print  but  the  Journal 
had  no  power  to  send  page  files. 

But  beyond  external  factors, 
reliability  hinges  on  the  same 
things  as  quality:  skills,  manage¬ 
ment,  and  equipment.  Depending 
on  company  relationships,  dealing 
with  a  commercial  printer  in  the 
matter  of  press-run  timing  is  not 
necessarily  a  bigger  issue  than  if 
printing  is  in-house,  Picard  says. 
Referring  to  separate  publishing 
and  printing  enterprises  under 
common  ownership,  however,  he 
allows  that  “it’s  easier  if  you  own 
the  company.” 

Wible  points  to  SOP’s  press  re¬ 
dundancy,  noting  that  if  the  Mer¬ 
cury  goes  down,  the  DGM  presses 
have  equal  capacity.  Besides  having 
multiple  plants.  Transcontinental 
also  looks  to  its  cross-trained  per¬ 
sonnel  as  a  source  of  reliability. 

Of  course,  a  business’  track 
record  will  be  scrutinized  for  relia¬ 
bility,  and  those  printing  North 
American  dailies  have  been  doing 
it  for  years.  “We  view  our  equip¬ 
ment  as  time-sharing,  with  clients 
buying  time  on  the  presses,”  sa\s 
MacDonald.  “That’s  how  you  have  to  view  it 
if  you’re  going  to  go  into  this,”  he  adds,  point¬ 
ing  to  the  business’  “slow  growth”  and  “high 
cost  of  entrv’.” 

Comparing  in-house  and  outsourcing  costs 
across  the  industry'  is  almost  impossible,  giv¬ 
en  outsourcing’s  brief  history'  and  differences 
in  dailies’  markets,  production  requirements, 
unionization,  equipment,  waste  levels,  oper¬ 
ating  structure  and  management,  and  any 
contribution  from  non-newspaper  work. 

For  the  Breeze,  “the  cost  savings  were 
significant,”  says  Wible,  w  ho  earlier  projected 
that  savings  from  outsourced  printing  will 
equal  twice  the  8%  of  revenue  formerly 
generated  by  printing  the  Times. 

MacDonald  assumes  his  pricing  will  come 
in  under  a  new'spaper’s  pressroom  costs  be¬ 
cause  he  can  spread  costs  over  more  jobs  and 
customers,  and  says  outsourcing  also  is  less 
expensive  in  terms  of  human  resources  and 
the  manufacturing  costs  themselves.  Costs 
cut  from  printing  won’t  have  to  come  out  of 
reporting,  w  hich  may  damage  a  newspaper. 

Rather  than  sinking  large  sums  into  heavy 
equipment,  says  Wible,  the  Breeze  may  now 
redirect  capital  investment  to  Web  opera¬ 
tions  and  other  new  activities  —  creating 
and  selling  products,  not  making  them. 
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The  Times’  decision  ‘left  a  gaping  hole” 
in  Breeze  press  utilization,  MacDonald  says. 
Owning,  operating,  and  maintaining  press¬ 
es  is  expensive,  says  Wible,  “when  you’re 
[only]  printing  in  a  three-hour  window.” 
Wherever  there  is  obvious  press  underuti¬ 
lization,  he  thinks,  publishers  will  find 
outsourcing  can  work  to  their  advantage. 

Either  that,  or  “you  take  on  commercial 
work”  and  everything  the  “second  business” 
entails,  MacDonald  adds,  warning  of  diffi¬ 
culty  printing  commercial  work  when  “the 
newspaper  always  will  have  priority.”  For  his 
part,  Picard  urges  that  commercial  printing 
be  recognized  as  a  different  business  requir¬ 
ing  a  different  expertise  and  management. 

And  then  there’s  ‘insourcing’ 

Looking  20  years  out  at  projected  capaci¬ 
ty  needs,  the  sectioning  and  color  that  drove 
expansion  will  remain,  perhaps  increase, 
but  if  circulation  continues  to  fall,  in  12  or 
15  years  will  that  same  press  print  enough 
copies  and  color  ads  to  justify  the  costs? 

Maybe  newspapers  should  consider 
presses  capable  of  printing  a  wider  range  of 
products,  says  Picard.  Manufacturers  have 
offered  semicommercial  models  for  some 
years  now,  and  ink  and  ancillary  suppliers 
are  happy  to  sell  value-adding  capabilities. 

If  that  is  considered,  Picard  suggests  the 
next  questions  should  be:  Can  you  manage 
that  in-house?  Is  the  sales  team  qualified? 
Will  you  need  a  partner?  Commercial  work, 
he  adds,  can  relieve  worry  about  a  paper’s 
shrinking  press  runs  on  new  equipment. 

Facing  press  purchases  in  the  new  centu¬ 
ry,  some  publishers  will  print  in-house, 
others  will  outsource,  “and  some  will  just 
dither  around  until  it’s  too  late,”  he  warns. 

Another  possible  approach  is  insourcing, 
much  the  way  Transcontinental  runs  some 
Gesca  plants:  Printing  remains  on-site  with 
the  same  equipment  and,  probably,  staff, 
but  under  a  new  owner.  There  are  “certainly 
some  situations  where  that  will  be  the  case,” 
says  Picard,  but  “outsourcing  is  more  likely 
to  occur”  because  insourcing  may  depend 
on  a  market’s  potential,  and  most  cities 
already  have  commercial  printers. 

Large,  modem  newspaper  plants  may 
be  attractive  insourcing  prospects  for  local 
printers  wanting  to  expand  and  larger 
printers  looking  for  new  markets.  Such  a 
plant  not  only  provides  new  equipment  and 
a  big  first  customer,  but  possibly  also  the 
space  to  accommodate  other  customers. 

Usually,  however,  newspaper  pressroom 
space  and  equipment  are  extremely  limited, 
says  MacDonald.  A  printer  could  nm  little 
more  than  the  newspaper,  minimizing 
opportunities  to  spread  costs  and  pass  on 


savings.  Except,  he  adds,  f)ossibly  at  a  news¬ 
paper  with  a  new  singlewide  machine  —  the 
sort  of  press  that  Picard  suggests  and  press 
makers  have  pushed  since  the  early  1990s. 

Will  more  publishers  bite? 

As  for  publishers’  attitudes,  “I  think  some 
of  that  is  changing,”  Picard  says,  attributing 
it  in  part  to  separation  of  their  offices  and 
plants  in  recent  years.  With  better  training 
and  in  the  current  business  climate,  general 
and  technical  managers,  he  continues,  “are 
tending  to  take  a  harder  look  at  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  business-investment  choices. 

“I  think  we’ll  see  that  happen,”  Picard 
says  of  print  outsourcing,  “particularly 
among  smaller  papers”  at  first,  in  the 
5,000-  15,000-circulation  range. 

Noting  many  U.S.  dailies  have  a  lot  of 
capital  tied  up  in  real  estate,  MacDonald 
says  he  assumes  “Transcontinental  will  be 
in  our  baclward.”  Others,  including  an  exec¬ 
utive  at  Gannett  (which  has  commercial 
plants),  express  the  same  expectation. 
“They’re  one  of  the 
few  players  that  has 
the  expertise  and  the 
capital  structure  to 
roll  that  out  in  North 
America  and  to 
make  presentations 
to  newspapers,”  says 
MacDonald. 

Outlining  its  2005 
performance.  Trans¬ 
continental  referred 
in  December  to  its  $10  million  Times  con¬ 
tract  as  “a  foothold  in  the  U.S.  market”  and 
to  outsourcing  as  “an  irreversible  trend  and 
a  natural  extension  of  Transcontinental’s 
business  model.”  Despite  calling  for  changes 
that  take  into  account  “a  new  technology 
environment  —  especially  the  impact  of  the 
Internet  and  digital  media  on  consumer 
habits,”  the  company’s  new  five-year  plan 
exempts  newspaper  outsourcing  projects 
from  its  objective  of  holding  average  annual 
capital  expenditures  to  $120  million. 

Olivier’s  office  says  printing  others’  news¬ 
papers  contributed  $200  million  to  the 
company’s  $1.9  billion  2005  revenues. 

“We  have  a  team  of  dedicated  people  in 
the  market  right  now,  both  in  Csmada  and 
the  U.S.,  where  there  is  some  interest  about 
our  model,  more  than  we  felt  when  we 
started,”  Olivier  says. 

Transcontinental  isn’t  the  only  one.  SOP 
was  approached  in  recent  months  by  sever¬ 
al  dailies  in  California,  where  its  other  facili¬ 
ty,  in  Redwood  City,  has  for  years  printed 
The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Financial 
Times,  and,  more  recently,  two  Japanese 


dailies  and  Knight  Ridder’s  nearby  Daily 
i  News  Group  free  titles,  among  many  other 
publications. 

Redwood  City  is  just  south  of  the  latest 
daily  to  make  outsourcing  noises.  Publisher 
Frank  Vega  told  employees  in  December 
that  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  was  dis¬ 
cussing  with  a  third  party  the  possible  sale 
of  its  presses  and  outsourcing  of  printing. 

He  said  no  decision  was  made  and  that  any 
change  would  be  more  than  two  years  away. 

Unknown  is  whether  the  discussions 
were  a  business  strategy  or  bargaining 
tactic  with  workers  who  had  been  without  a 
contract  for  six  months.  Neither  Vega  nor 
Chronicle  owner  Hearst  Newspapers  execu¬ 
tives  returned  calls  for  comment.  Northern 
California  Mailers  Union  Secretary- 
Treasurer  Chuck  Da\is  told  the  paper’s  SF- 
Gate  Web  site  that  Vega  said  the  presses 
may  be  sold  if  no  agreement  is  reached. 

The  Chronicle  has  flexo  presses  of  varying 
vendor  and  vintage  in  three  plants.  A  pro¬ 
duction  executive  told  E^P  in  late  2003 

that  the  Army  Street 
plant  capacity 
was  insufficient  to 
permit  closing  the 
Richmond  plant. 
Calling  the  three- 
plant  operation 
“very  expensive,” 
he  said  being  able 
to  print  at  one  site 
would  be  “much 
more  efficient.” 

If  the  Chronicle  does  go  to  a  commercial 
printer,  it  will  need  its  product  made  on 
time  every  day  by  a  company  over  which  its 
only  influence  may  be  contract  provisions. 
That  may  be  enough  for  businesses  that  can 
stock  products  and  continually  shift  pro¬ 
duction  to  lowest-price  manufacturers.  But 
inventory  is  worse  than  useless  to  the  seller 
of  a  product  that  is  new  each  day  and  has 
no  value  the  next.  Costs  may  be  calculable, 
prices  negotiable,  and  quality  achievable, 
but  reliability  is  proven  only  over  time. 

That  in  any  given  market  there  may  be 
only  one  company  capable  of  printing  large 
formats  in  large  volumes  within  a  narrow 
window  can  only  compound  a  publisher’s 
anxiety  about  ceding  production. 

“All  these  deals  are  a  deal  of  trust,  before 
anything  else,”  Olivier  notes. 

With  one  partner  and  no  immediate  fall¬ 
back  position  when  their  presses  are  dis¬ 
mantled,  publishers  should  proceed  with 
Wible’s  words  in  mind:  “You’re  making  kind 
of  a  lifelong  commitment.”  So  when  “look¬ 
ing  for  a  partner,”  he  warns,  understand 
that  it  will  be  “forever  and  ever.”  11 


Print  Panel  s  Primer 

The  flip  side  of  outsourcing  printing  is 
taking  on  commercial  work.  Newspaper 
operations  managers  at  a  1997  America  East 
conference  session  provided  an  excellent 
introduction  to  the  realities  of  entering  the 
printing  business.  See  “Making  Commercial 
Printing  Pay”  in  an  E&P  Online  Technology 
Flashback  at  www.editorandpublisher.com. 
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TKS  OFFERS  A  WIDE  RANGE  OF 
FORMATS  AND  SPEEDS  TO  BEST 
MEETYOUR  NEEDS: 


Color  Top  3500 

Singlewide  SiOOOcph 

Color  Top  4000 

2x2  70,000  cpti 

Color  Top  5000 

0x1  75,000  cph 

Color  Top  7000 

4x2  90,000  cph 

Color  Top  8200 

Doublewide  Right  Angle  90,000  cph 


Color  Top  9000 

6x2  90,000  cph 


TKS  designed  press  controls. 

Drive  System  - 

Permanent  magnet  motors,  the 
most  efficient  shaftless  motor 
available. 

TKS  is  certified  1509001:2000 

For  a  Lasting  Impression. 


The  Color  Top  product  line  is  extremely  successful  and  m  n  c  t 
is  in  13  of  the  top  21  circulation  newspapers  in  the  world. 

TKS  offers  a  range  of  choices  which  all  bring  state-of-the-art  technology  -  satisfying  today's  demands/or 
presses.  Equipment  precision  and  the  TKS  T-NPC  controls  technology  offer  stability,  a  high  degree  of  accuracy 
and  the  utmost  print  quality  at  various  printing  speeds  -up  to  a  maximum  of  90,000  cph. 

5 

The  TKS  product  line  offers  the  flexibility  and  versatility  you  need  to  create  the  press  configuration  that  best 
suits  YOUR  specific  needs.  Find  out  more  about  u/hy  the  world's  leading  newspapers  trust  TKS.' 

JOIN  US  UT  NEXPO  06,  UPRII  I-  4,  BOOTH  #5001 

TKS  (USA),  Inc.  (800)375-2857  Fax:(972)870-5857  u/ivu/.tksusa.com 


TKS 

SINCE  1874 


TOKYO  KIKAI SEISAKUSHO,  LTO. 

5-26-24.  SHIBA.  MINATO-KU.  TOKYO.  108-8375  JAPAN 
TELEPHONE:  +81-(0)3-3451-8141  FACSIMILE  +81 -(0)3-3451 -7425 

E-MAIL:  overseas@tks-net.co.jp  WEB  SITE:  www.tks-net.co  jp 


OPEN  LETTER  TO  TKS  USERS  AND  FRIENDS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


On  January  23,  2006,  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Eighth  Circuit  affirmed  the 
decision  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  Iowa  in  the  case  of  Goss 
International  Corporation  versus  Man  Roland  Druckmaschinen,  Koenig  &  Bauer 
Aktiengesellschaft,  Tokyo  Kikai  Seisakusho,  Ltd.,  Mitsubishi  Heavy  Industries,  Ltd.  and 
their  respective  American  subsidiaries.  The  case  was  brought  under  the  1916  Antidumping 
Act,  a  virtually  unused  and  arcane  law  which  was  repealed  by  Congress  in  2004,  bending  to 
pressures  by  the  WTO  that  the  Act  was  in  violation  of  America’s  treaty  obligations.  In 
addition,  in  response  to  the  unfair  and  arbitrary  nature  of  the  1916  Act,  both  the  EU  and  the 
Government  of  Japan  had  provided  for  remedial  measures  against  the  application  of  the  1916 
Act  to  their  respective  nationals. 


Shortly  after  this  case  was  filed  by  Goss,  in  2000,  Man  Roland,  Koenig  &  Bauer  and 
Mitsubishi  entered  into  monetary  settlements  with  Goss,  leaving  Tokyo  Kikai  Seisakusho, 
Ltd.  and  TKS  (U.S.A.),  Inc.  as  the  sole  defendants.  The  TKS  companies  respectfully 
disagree  with  the  outcome  of  their  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  will  be  filing,  within 
the  next  two  weeks,  a  petition  to  have  the  matter  reviewed  en  banc  by  the  entire  Eighth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  The  TKS  companies  believe  that  their  position  in  this  matter  was 
misconstrued  and  not  fully  understood  by  the  jurors  who  rendered  the  original  verdict  in 
the  case. 


Regardless  of  the  foregoing  legal  dispute  and  its  ultimate  outcome,  TKS,  through  its  U.S. 
subsidiary,  TKS  (U.S.A.),  Inc.  will  continue  to  provide  world-class,  cutting-edge  press 
technologies  and  services  to  the  U.S.  newspaper  industry.  This  commitment  reflects  over 
130  years  of  engineering  excellence  with  close  to  30  of  those  years  actively  in  the  U.S. 
market  working  with  a  number  of  the  leading  newspapers  in  this  country.  We  believe 
that  competition  is  the  lifeblood  of  innovative  and  advanced  societies,  benefiting  users,  the 
newspaper  industry  and  consumers  alike.  We  will  continue  to  compete  vigorously  and 
Justify  the  trust  and  confidence  placed  in  TKS. 


February  1,  2006 

Tokyo  Kikai  Seisakusho,  Ltd. 

K.  Shiba,  Chairman 


TKS(U.S.A.),  Inc. 


TKS 

SINCE  I  S  7  4 


Fora  Laitinglm^ession. 


TKS  (USA),  Inc.  9155  Sterling  Street,  Suite  100  Irving,  TX  75063  (800)  375-2857  Fax:  (972)870-5857  unvw.tksusa.com 


High  Quality  Screening  for  Newspapers 

Now  a  Reality 

XM  Technology  Has  Opened  the  Door  for 
Increased  Reader/Advertiser  Appeal — and  More  Commercial  Work 


Today  more  than  65  daily  newspapers  are  printing  with 
Agfa  :Sublima,  a  screening  process  with  XM  (cross- 
modulated)  technology  developed  specifically  for  the 
newspaper  market.  The  results  are  putting  a  new  face  on 
an  old  challenge. 


Patented  by  Agfa,  :Sublima's  XM 
screening  raises  the  quality  of 
newsprint  to  magazine-like  quality 
levels.  Today,  newspapers  can 
achieve  line  screen  rulings  up  to  180 
Ipi  when  printing  at  typical  newspa¬ 
per  resolutions  of  1270  dpi. 

:Sublima's  XM  technology  combines 
the  merits  of  AM  (Amplitude 
Modulated)  screening,  defined  by 
smooth  gradation  and  highly  con¬ 
trollable  midtones,  with  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  FM  (Frequency  Modulated) 
screening,  to  attain  the  fine  detail 
rendering  in  shadows  and  highlights 
for  continuous-tone  like  reproduction. 


AM  technology 


quality.  Not  only  do  XM  users  attain  smoother  midtones 
and  increased  detail,  but  :Sublima  also  eliminates  moires 
while  reducing  ink  and  water  on  press.  All  of 
these  benefits  are  without  the  high  dot  gain  and  lack 
of  control  in  midtones  found  in 
stochastic. 


More  newspapers  are  now  investigat¬ 
ing  and  investing  in  XM  screening. 

Quality  control  is  a  critical  compo¬ 
nent  in  every  newspaper  and  coldest 
environment.  :Sublima,  like  any 
quality  enhancing  tool,  is  not 
designed  to  be  a  panacea;  a  process 
controlled  and  quality  oriented  envi¬ 
ronment  is  fundamental  and  a  pre¬ 
requisite  for  the  utilization  of  all 
advanced  screening  technologies. 


Sublima  XM  technology 


:Sublima  aligns  the  FM  dots  along  the  AM  paths  and 
replaces  AM  dots  at  the  precise  point  where  AM  can  no 
longer  be  held  on  a  specific  press.  As  a  result,  XM  takes 
press  characteristics  into  account  so  it  never  produces  a 
dot  the  press  cannot  hold.  Every  detail  gets  printed  and 
the  result  is  a  smooth  transition  from  one  mode  to  the 
other  with  no  visible  crossover.  All  this  adds  to  the  oper¬ 
ator's  ability  to  manipulate  and  control  color  and  tonal 
value  on  press. 

As  a  result  of  this  unique  technology,  :Sublima  has 
become  the  first  screening  solution  to  successfully 
address  the  inherent  issues  of  stochastic  screening,  tak¬ 
ing  newspaper  and  coldset  printers  to  the  next  level  of 


Reports  from  users  have  been  com¬ 
ing  in  from  all  over.  "We've  seen 
major  quality  improvements,  including  better  image 
detail,  better  overall  color  reproduction,  and  increased 
tonal  range,"  shares  Mike  Ivancic,  operations  director  at 
the  Gaston  Gazette  in  Gastonia,  NC.  "Not  only  have  the 
color  images  improved,  but  we  have  been  equally 
impressed  with  how  much  better  the  black  and  white 
images  print.  We  even  attained  benefits  we  hadn't  fac¬ 
tored  in,  for  example,  using  less  water  and  ink  with 
.•Sublima.  Our  customers  are  noticing  the  difference." 

Newspapers  no  longer  have  to  accept  the  status  quo  in 
image  and  printing  quality,  even  when  budgetary  consid¬ 
erations  are  concerned.  There  are  ways  to  improve,  and  XM 
screening  technology  is  certainly  one  of  them.  With 
:Sublima  screening,  advertisers  and  readers  are  noting  the 
difference.  And  that's  good  news  for  everyone. 


CONTACT: 

Sheila  Nysko  •  sheila.nysko@agfa.com 


AGFA 
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The  Newspaper  Enterprise 
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Your  Road  to  the  Future. 


Agfa  Corporation 
100  Challenger  Road 
Ridgefield  Park,  NJ  07660 
1.800.540.2432  ext.  4848 
www.agfa.com 


You  know  where  you  want  to  go. 

The  challenge  is  getting  there. 

That’s  why  we’ve  developed  innovative 
solutions  that  address  your  current  needs 
while  preparing  your  business  for  the  future. 
Our  multiple-resolution  CtP  is  one  example. 


Versatile,  multi-vendor  workflow  management, 
commercial-resolution  screening,  quality  control 
and  web-based  approval  are  others. 

We  develop  technology  with  your  goals  in 
mind.  Because  our  goal  is  to  help  you  arrive 
at  your  destination,  efficiently  and  profitably. 

Newspapers  Stay  Ahead.  With  Agfa. 


AGFA 


MediaSpan  Continues  Legacy  of  Introducing 
Innovative  Software  and  Web  Products  that 
Drive  New  Revenue  for  Newspapers 


Harris  and  Baseview  products  have  been  an  integral 
part  of  helping  newspapers  "spread  the  word"  since 
1895.  Our  dedication  to  helping  local  media  grow 
continues  today,  renamed  as  MediaSpan  Media  Software, 
the  publishing  software  unit  of  the  MediaSpan  Group. 

MediaSpan  (www.mediaspangroup.com)  powers  digital 
content  management  and  online  marketing  solutions  for  the 
world's  leading  media  companies  including  Gannett,  Scripps, 
Advance,  Media  General,  Entercom  and  ABC  Radio.  Over 
4,000  local  newspaper,  radio,  and  television  properties 
leverage  MediaSpan's  digital  content  management,  online 
marketing,  web  publishing,  e-commerce  and  online  promo¬ 
tional  solutions. 

Through  our  Media  Software,  Online  Services  and  Network 
business  units,  MediaSpan  is  the  only  end-to-end  solution 
provider  that  can  help  a  local  newspaper  edit,  market  and 
deliver  their  paper,  seamlessly  transfer  their  content  and  clas¬ 
sifieds  online,  wirelessly,  and  in  podcast  format,  and  help  to 
monetize  their  ad  inventory  through  a  national  ad  network. 

MediaSpan  Media  Software  (www.mediaspansoftware.com) 
provides  mission-critical  back-office,  pre-press  infrastructure 
tools  that  enable  efficient  product  delivery  to  consumers 
across  traditional  and  digital  platforms. 

MediaSpan  provides  industry  leading  syndication,  editorial, 
production,  advertising  and  drculation  solutions  for  print 
publishers  including:  Jazbox  Content  Syndicator  (SYNDICA¬ 
TION),  NewsEditPro  (EDITORIAL),  ProductionManagerPro  (PRO¬ 
DUCTION),  AdManagerPro  (ADVERTISING)  and  CirculationPro 
(CIRCULATION)  as  well  as  dozens  of  other  products  tailored  to 
meet  the  needs  of  publishers  in  any  size  market. 

New  for  2006  will  be  the  introduction  of  Production 
ManagerPro  Version  4.0  a  significantly  enhanced  edition  of 


our  asset-management  and  ad-tracking  solution,  compatible 
with  both  Mac  and  PC  platforms.  Also  on  tap  are  wireless 
solutions  for  newspapers  enabling  content  delivery  to 
mobile  devices  and  interaction  with  readers  in  a  whole 
new  way. 

MediaSpan  Online  Services  (www.mediaspanonline.com) 
provides  a  comprehensive  suite  of  online  marketing  solu¬ 
tions  tailored  to  meet  the  growing  multimedia  demands  of 
local  newspapers.  Our  suite  of  web  tools  for  newspapers 
includes  content  management,  classified/ecommerce, 
audio/video  streaming,  podcasting  and  relationship  man¬ 
agement  modules  that  integrate  seamlessly  with  legacy 
publishing  systems. 

Based  on  our  successful  suite  of  BITS  modules  developed 
and  sold  Harris  &  Baseview  since  2001,  this  is  the  first  major 
product  launch  from  the  recent  merger  of  MediaSpan's  online 
newspaper  division  (Harris  &  Baseview  BITS)  and  our  online 
radio  group  (First  MediaWorks)  into  the  MediaSpan  Online 
Services  unit.  MediaSpan  Online  Services  currently  provides 
web  management  solutions  for  over  1,500  local  radio  and 
television  stations  and  nearly  100  newspapers. 

The  MediaSpan  Network  (www.mediaspannetwork.com)  has 
expanded  its  current  advertising  network  of  over  1,100  local 
radio  and  television  stations  in  nearly  300  U.S.  markets,  to 
include  newspapers.  The  flexible  opt-in  Network  empowers 
local  newspaper  sites  to  partake  in  the  projected  $13B  in 
National  online  advertising  that  will  be  purchased  in  2006. 
In  total,  MediaSpan  sites  reach  over  9M  Unique  Visitors  each 
month,  cover  3  continents  and  300  top  U.S.  DMAs. 

All  of  MediaSpan's  business  units  are  focused  on  helping 
local  publishers  efficiently  deliver  and  monetize  their  prod¬ 
uct  anywhere,  anyplace  and  anytime,  in  any  format  their 
consumer  demands. 


FOR  MORE  INFORMAHON  ON  ALL  OF  THE  POWERFUL  SOLUHONS 
PROVIDED  BY  MEDIASPAN  PLEASE  CONTAQ: 


MEDIASPAN  MEDIASPAN  MEDIASPAN 

MEDIA  SOFTWARE  ONLINE  SERVICES  NETWORK 

Peter  Cooper  Tony  Formichelli  Mark  Zagorski 

Vice  President  of  Marketing  Senior  Vice  President  of  Sales  Chief  Marketing  Officer 

321-242-4382  877-691-8888  212-699-6471 


WE’VE  EARNED  OUR  STRIPES 


Harris^  Baseview 

THE  MCOIASPAN  PUBLISHING  DIVISION 


MEDIASPAN 

MEDIA  SOFTWARE 


During  the  past  100  years,  Harris  & 
Baseview  has  sold  and  serviced  the 
most  innovative  editorial,  production, 
circulation  and  advertising  management 
products  for  publishers. 


Today,  as  the  Media  Software  business 
unit  of  MediaSpan  Group,  we  also 
deliver  online  marketing 
and  national  advertising 
I  I  A  K  I  r"  "T"  I  !  F  K  K  solutions  for  over  4,000 
L-HANvjb  1  HhiVl  local  media  leaders. 


NOW  WE’RE  GOING 


Our  name  has  changed.  The  people, 
passion  and  performance  that  have 
made  us  a  partner  to  local  media  for  the 
last  century  remains  the  same. 


EDITORIAL  PRODUCTION  CIRCULATION 


ADVERTISING  WIRELESS 


SEE  US  IN  BOOTH  80  AT  AMERICA  EAST 


FLORIDA  CAMPUS  321.242.5000  •  MICHIGAN  CAMPUS  734.662.5800  •  WWW.MEDIASPANSOFTWARE.COM 
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No  Matter  What  You're  Trying  to  Accomplish, 
We  Can  Engineer  a  Customized  Solution 


Choosing  a  newspaper  press  manufacturer  can  be  a 
daunting  assignment.  The  investment  is  huge,  the 
return  uncertain.  Projecting  your  specific  requirements 
can  be  difficult.  And  sifting  through  vendor  promises  can  be 
downright  impossible. 


That  might  explain  why  KBA  now 
owns  nearly  a  third  of  all  new 
newspaper  press  sales  worldwide. 


With  KBA,  a  technological  solu¬ 
tion  similar  to  the  one  you  need  is 
likely  to  be  up  and  running.  A 
customer  with  objectives  similar 
to  yours  is  making  his  numbers.  In 
fact,  whether  you're  looking  to 
add  color,  reduce  waste,  manage 
utility  bills,  increase  productivity, 

diversify  your  product  mix,  or  simply  improve  your  bottom 
line,  we  can  engineer  a  press  format  to  meet  your  specific 
needs. 


KBA  satisfies  customers  worldwide  through  ingenuity  and 
proven  performance. 


Take  a  look  at  some  of  our  most  recent  installations... 

•  Binghamton  (NY)  Press  &  Sun  Bulletin 

•  Bristol  (TN)  Herald  Courier 

•  The  Buffalo  (NY)  News 

•  Independent  Newspapers,  Dover  (DE) 

•  The  Fayetteville  (NC)  Observer 

•  Hilton  Head  (SC)  Island  Packet  and  Beaufort  Gazette 

•  Kansas  City  (MO)  Star 

•  Louisville  (KT)  Courier-Journal 

•  The  Register  Star,  Rockford  (IL) 

•  Metroland,  Toronto,  Ontario 

...and  you'll  find  fresh  answers  to  diverse  production 
dilemmas. 


Each  of  those  entities  demanded  a  singular  press  design  to 
satisfy  a  unique  matrix  of  requirements.  More  than  any 
single  aspect,  each  demanded  flexibility,  the  kind  of  flexi¬ 
bility  we  first  introduced  with  a  custom  folder  solution  at 
Fayetteville. 


That  innovative  configuration  has  opened  new  doors  to 


publisher  satisfaction.  Suddenly,  owners  and  shareholders 
no  longer  have  to  rely  solely  on  newspapers  to  achieve  prof¬ 
itability.  Our  engineered  solutions  allow  you  to  run  your 
equipment  round  the  clock,  filling  up  press  time  with  niche 
products  from  the  semi-commercial  and  commercial  markets. 


Nowhere  is  that  capability  better 
displayed  than  at  Bristol.  The  KBA 
Comet  can  run  either  3  x  2  or  2  x 
2.  The  two  parallel  press  lines  can 
be  run  as  individual  presses  to  their 
own  folder  ...  or  together  to  one 
folder ...  or  to  the  other.  Or  a  por¬ 
tion  of  either  press  line  can  be  run 
to  either  folder.  That's  flexibility. 


Media  General,  owner  of  the 
Bristol  Herald  Courier,  is  so  confi¬ 
dent  in  KBA's  commitment  to  excellence  that  it  has 
purchased  additional  Comet  technology  for  its  new 
Lynchburg  News  &  Advance  facility.  Meanwhile,  the  Bristol 
press  is  just  entering  its  start-up  phase! 


Bottom  line?  If  you're  choosing  a  new  press,  be  sure  to  talk 
to  us.  Just  like  every  other  manufacturer  you  interview,  we'll 
say,  "We  can  do  it."  Unlike  them,  we'll  show  you  how  we  are 
doing  it.  Where  we  are  doing  it.  And  how  we  can  do  it  for 
you  too. 


Because  no  matter  how  you  work  the  numbers,  the  answer  is 
always  the  same.  KBA. 


CONTACT: 

Gary  Owen 

KBA  North  America— WEB  PRESS  DIVISION 
3900  East  Market  Street,  York,  PA  17402-0615 
Phone:  1-800-394-1071 
Email:  sales@kbapa.com 


KBM 


KBA  North  America 
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No  matter  hovy  you  work  the  numbers,  the  answer  is  always  the  same. 
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We  have  the  printing  press  solutions  you're  looking  for.  No  matter  your  size,  your 
expectations,  or  your  unique  production  demands,  we  can  help  you  increase 
productivity,  color  capacity,  and  revenues.  How? 

With  proven  performance.  Contact  KBA  today! 

Come  see  us  at  America  East  '06,  March  27-^»  booth  57  ^ 
and  at  NEXPO '06,  April  14,  booth  9001  '  -  -r  -  KBA  North  America 

3900  E.  Market  St..  P.d  Box.  12015,  York  PA  17402-0615 
e-mail:  sales6kbapa.com  web:  www.k^a-f1ri^com/pa“^tef:  f717)  505-1150  fax:  (717)  505-1161 


KBA  North  America 


Goss  International  Continues 
Postpress  Momentum 


Seeking  innovation,  proven  execution  and  unique  solu¬ 
tions,  a  growing  number  of  U.S.  newspapers  tapped 
Goss  International  for  new  packaging  systems  in  2005. 
Highlights  (see  partial  list  below)  included  many  installa¬ 
tions  and  new  orders  featuring  Goss®  Magnapak®  and  Goss 
NP632™  packaging  systems,  Goss  Omnizone™  supervisory 
controls  and  integrated  auxiliary  components  from  Goss  and 
Ferag. 


Goss  vice  president  Toby  Clarke  emphasizes  that  Goss  is  the 
only  supplier  providing  newspaper  press  and  postpress  com¬ 
ponents  and  says  a  partnership  to  represent  Ferag  products 
further  distinguished  Goss  in  the  postpress  sector.  "Our 
products  are  complementary  and,  by  working  together,  we 
are  presenting  solutions  that  offer  distinct  advantages  in 
terms  of  integration,  versatility  and  streamlined  workflows," 
according  to  Clarke. 

Clarke  says  a  focus  on  high  net  productivity,  low  operating 
costs,  simplified  operation  and  advanced  zoning  and 
product  personalization  puts  Goss  technology  in  step  with 
modern  insert  advertising  requirements.  "Packaging  repre¬ 
sents  an  important  area  of  opportunity  and  revenue  poten¬ 
tial  for  many  publishers,"  he  concludes.  "We  are  developing, 
configuring,  supplying  and  supporting  the  systems  that  help 
newspapers  capture  this  potential." 


GOSS  2005  NEWSPAPER  POSTPRESS  HIGHLIGHTS 

The  Daily  News  of  Los  Angeles  -  Valenda,  CA 

"M/le  had  a  tight  installation  plan,  but  Goss  beat  the  deadline  and 
got  us  in  production  in  time  for  the  Holiday  rush. " 

— Brian  Dougherty 

The  Press-Enterprise  -  Riverside  CA 

“The  speed  of  the  Magnapak,  the  versatility,  and  the 
integrated  approach  really  fit  our  way  of  production." 

— Steve  Favero 

The  Post  Dispatch  -  St.  Louis,  MO 

"Goss'  proven  ability  to  work  with  other  vendors  to  tie  our  entire 
system  together  was  a  key  factor. " 

— Norm  Loraine 

The  South  Bend  Tribune  -  South  Bend,  IN 

'We  believe  the  Magnapak  is  the  only  system  that  can  deliver  the 
speed  and  product  quality  features  that  we  need.” 

— Keith  Russell 

Central  New  York  Newspaper  Group  -  Binghamton,  NY 

"The  NP630  and  Goss  press  and  inserter  grippers  have  a  proven 
record  at  other  Gannett  newspapers. " 

— Andrew  Swanton 

Seacoast  Media  Group  -  Portsmouth,  NH 

"IVe  see  major  integration  advantages  in  being  able  to 
purchase  press  and  postpress  systems  from  one  vendor. " 

—Paul  Briand 

The  Post  Register  -  Idaho  Falls,  ID 

"VJe  felt  the  Magnapak  was  a  very  substantial,  mechanically  solid 
machine  that  could  meet  our  needs  for  many  years  to  come. " 

— Roger  Plothow 

The  Union  Leader  -  Manchester,  NH 

"\Ne  chose  this  equipment  because  of  the  speed,  versatility  and 
proven  reliability. " 

—Dirk  Ruemenapp 

Tahoe-Carson  Area  Newspapers  -  Carson  City,  NV 

"IVe  chose  Goss  because  of  the  exceptional  technology,  the 
reliability  and  the  fact  that  we  wanted  a  complete  package  from 
one  vendor. " 


— Girish  Pandit 
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;  Widest  range 

—  of  advanced  press 
:  and  postpress  solutions 
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Unrivalled  expertise 

—  in  newspaper  and 
;  commercial  applications 


Customized  solutions 

for  added  customer  value 


More  Choice 

...  Specialized,  customized  solutions 


Innovation  for  Business 


PUBLISHING  GROUP 
OF  AMERICA 

Publishers  of  American  Profile 
and  Relish  Magazines 


Publishing  Group  of  America  was  founded  in  1999 
with  the  idea  to  create  a  newspaper  distributed 
magazine  for  community  newspa¬ 
pers.  The  result  was  American  Profile 
which  launched  in  April  2000  with  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  1.1  million  that  has  grown 
to  today's  total  of  7.8  million  in  nearly 
1300  newspapers.  Following  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  American  Profile,  PGA  looked  for 
a  way  to  expand  on  the  idea  of  news¬ 
paper  distributed  magazines.  Thus 
America's  first  and  only  newspaper  dis¬ 
tributed  food  magazine.  Relish, 
launched  in  February  2006  with  6.8 
million  circulation. 


CELitAATINC  AHSfilCA'S 


American  Profile  is  a  celebration  of  the  people,  places  and 
things  that  make  America  great... a  magazine  whose  edi¬ 
torial  mission  is  to  write  about  the  positive  and  uplifting 
aspects  of  America.  With  regular  features  on  local  unsung 
heroes,  products  and  business  "Made  in  America,"  nation¬ 
al  celebrities  who  personify  the  American  spirit,  America's 
best  communities  and  positive  general  interest  stories, 
American  Profile  can  best  be  described  as  the  American 
spirit  in  print. 


Relish  celebrates  America's  love  of  food.  Authentic,  accu¬ 
rate  features  on  cooking,  dining  and  entertaining  are  the 
core  foundation  of  Relish  magazine.  Relish's  focus  is 
always  lively,  festive,  and  fun — whether  it's  a  formal  din¬ 
ner  or  a  tailgate  party,  a  hidden  roadside  restaurant  or  a 
family  picnic. 


CALL  TODAY  FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  ON  HOW  WE  CAN  HELP  YOUR  NEWSPAPER: 

•  Strengthen  circulation  •  Attract  new  readers  •  Build  advertising 

CONTACT  CUSTOMER  SERVICE  AT: 

800-720-6323  ext.  135 
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dash  of 
A  bunch  o 
A  pinch  of 
A  sprinkling  of  Pass 
A  little  of  This 
A  handful  of 


^uoKing  with  Kids 
f  The  Healthy  Table 
^°od  Food  Fast 

The  Relish.  Pleas 
^nd  That 

^^^^^tplace  Must  Haves 

PREPARATION: 

«x  >«  of  tho  above  logreOiaoK  i„  , 

s:r„r;  ro"r 

^°oa  G/ass  o/"  IVlne. 

yield  so  FAR; 

-  partners,  reaching  6.83  million  homes 


Kitchen 

Helpers 


For  more  information  piease  caii 
800-720-6323  ext.  135 
www.reiishmag.com 

A  division  of  Publishing  Group  of  America 
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WIFAG  Evolution  371  Starts  Printing 
at  Oldham,  UK 


ti  ■y"HE  project  is  going  well.  Despite  having  a  very 
I  tight  timetable,  it  is  exactly  on  schedule  and 
I  everyone  is  working  together".  This  is  the  answer 
Richard  Gray,  director  and  general  manager  at  Trinity 
Mirror  Printing  Oldham,  gave  when  he  was  asked  recently 
about  the  first  WIFAG  press  line  to  be  installed  in  the  UK 
purely  for  newspaper  production.  Part  of  a  ££45  million 
investment,  the  first  two  sections  of  the  WIFAG  evolution 
371,  each  of  which  consists  of  three  towers  and  a  folder, 
arrived  last  October  and  are  currently  being  commis¬ 
sioned.  They  will  be  handed  over  by  the  end  of  this 
month. 

Capable  of  producing  96  tabloid  pages  collect  or  48  pages 
straight  in  full  colour  at  up  to  85,000  copies  an  hour,  the 
new  press  line  which  consists  of  12  four  high  towers,  four 
2:5:5  jaw  folders  and  12  reel-stands  replaces  four  of  the 
nine  MAN  Roland  Colorman  35s. 

Before  the  WIFAG  installation  began,  around  10.5  million 
copies  a  week  were  being  printed  at  Oldham  covering 
some  110  titles  for  MGN  Ltd,  Trinity  Mirror's  Sports 
Division,  as  well  as  a  selection  of  the  Group's  regional 
titles.  The  plant  also  contract  prints  for  The  Independent 
and  Greater  Manchester  Weekly  Newspapers:  the  new 
WIFAG  press  line  is  the  result  of  a  joint  investment  by 
Trinity  Mirror  and  the  Guardian  Media  Group  (GMG)  follow¬ 
ing  the  signing  of  a  15-year  contract  to  print  GMG's 


regional  titles  in  the  north  west  of  England.  Once  the 
press  installation  is  complete  the  tonnage  of  newsprint 
used  annually  is  expected  to  increase  from  90,000  tonnes 
to  between  120,00  and  130,000  tonnes.  This  will  be 
achieved  not  only  through  the  WIFAG's  faster  speed  but 
also  increased  automation.  For  example,  the  press  line  is 
being  fitted  with  semi-automatic  plate  changing,  Jimek 
spray  bar  dampening,  Rotoclean  blanket  washing  and 
Technotrans  fount  preparation.  It  will  also  have  WIFAG's 
image-based  closed  loop  control  systems  for  cut-off  and 
colour  register,  as  well  as  density,  another  first  for  the  UK. 

In  fact.  Gray  believes  that  one  of  the  keys  to  the  success 
of  the  Oldham  plant  in  the  future  will  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  whole  production  will  be  linked  electronically.  For 
instance,  the  warehouse  control  system  is  being  inter¬ 
faced  to  Soft  Design's  agv  system  which  in  turn  will  be 
linked  to  the  EAE  press  control  system  on  the  WIFAG  press 
line.  In  addition,  the  EAE  system  will  receive  data  from 
the  Ferag  post-press  management  system  which  will 
receive  circulation  data  from  the  publishing  centres  and 
which  is  being  installed  as  part  of  the  replacement  of  four 
mailroom  lines  with  four  new  Ferag  inserting  and  publish¬ 
ing  lines.  As  Gray  explains:  "This  project  is  not  just  about 
installing  presses  and  mailroom  equipment,  it  is  about  a 
total  workflow". 

By  Caryl  Holland,  Deputy  Editor,  Production  Journal 


FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION: 


s 
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WIFAG 


Maschinenfabrik  WIFAG 
Wylerringstrasse  39,  CH-3001  Bern 
Tel.  +41  31  339  33  33 
Fax  +41  31  339  36  66 
info@wifag.ch,  www.wifag.com 
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PROVEN  TECHNOLOGY 
RELIABLE  SOLUTIONS 


WIFAG 

e|volution 


Druckzentrum  Oetwit  am  See.  Switzerland 


Productivity,  flexibility, 
quality  and  performance 

Extensible  at  any  time: 

Image  based  closed  loop 

-  cut-off  register 

-  color  register 

-  ink  density 

-  on-press  imaging 

Benefits 

-  Reduced  press  operation 

-  Reduced  waste 

-  Reduced  process  time 

-  Investment  security 


WIFAG 

Contact:  Mr  Joe  Ondras 

640  Gunby  Road,  Marietta,  GA  30067 

Tel.  770  850-8511,  Fax  770  850-8550 

JOEatWIFAG@aol.com 

www.wifag.com 
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GMA  Welcomes  New  Leader, 
Celebrates  with  Recent  Sales 


GMA  welcomed  Gary  Hughes  as  its  new 
president  this  past  December.Hughes 
joined  GMA  after  successfully  leading 
Muller  Martini  Canada  for  several  years.  He  has 
extensive  experience  in  the  newspaper  industry 
and  in  commercial  applications.  When  asked 
about  his  new  role,  Hughes  commented,  "I  look 
forward  to  building  upon  the  strong  foundation 
that  exists  at  GMA,  and  continuing  their  solid 
growth  and  innovation." 

In  other  news,  GMA  wrapped  up  the  holiday  sea¬ 
son  and  began  the  New  Year  successfully  with 
several  new  orders  for  inserters.  RR  Donnelly 
purchased  two  (2)  3:3  SLS3000s,  each  equipped 
with  three  (3)  jacket-opening  stations  for  their 
commercial  operations.  The  News  Enterprise  in 
Elizabethtown,  a  Landmark  Communications, 
Inc.  newspaper,  purchased  a  16:2  SLS-IOOOR. 
The  Hickory  Daily  Record,  a  Media  General  news¬ 
paper,  ordered  a  20:2  SLS-IOOOAR.  E.W.  Scripps 


Co.  added  GMA  equipment  at  two  of  their  sites 
including  a  14:2  SLS-IOOOAR  for  the  Ventura 
(CA)  County  Star,  and  a  16:2  SLS-IOOOAR  for  the 
Abilene  (TX)  Reporter  News.  Just  last  week,  GMA 
sold  a  20:1  SLS-1000  quarter-fold  machine  to 
Pennysaver  in  Rancho  Cordova,  CA.  On  the 
international  side,  GMA  closed  a  deal  with 
Westfalischer  Anzeinger  in  Hamm,  Germany  for  a 
10:2  SLS3000. 

GMA  also  sold  its  first  PowerWrap  system  to  the 
Lafayette  (IN)  Journal  and  Courier.  They  will 
install  an  18:2  SLS3000  capable  of  handling 
Berliner-sized  format  along  with  the  PowerWrap 
that  envelops  and  contains  packages  once  they 
leave  the  inserter.  This  operation  will  be  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States  to  insert, 
wrap  and  contain  newspapers  at  high  speeds, 
more  than  doubling  net  throughputs  of  conven¬ 
tional  poly-bagging  devices  currently  on  the 
market. 


PLEASE  JOIN  US  AT  THESE  UPCOMING  SHOWS: 

Booth  60,  America  East  Conference  in  Hershey,  PA  March  27-29 
Booth  5021,  NEXPO  Conference  in  Chicago,  IL  April  1-4 

(Featuring  live  equipment  demonstrations  daily) 


MEMBER  OF  THE  MULLER  MARTINI  GROUP 
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We’ll  be  there 
with  the  tools 

MEMBER  OF  THE  MULLER  MARTINI  GROUP 

you  need  to  lead. 


Quality,  Integrity,  Value...GMA 


1-800-331-5674 


www.gma.com 


The  DGM  440  Crosses  New  Boundaries 


The  DGM  440  has  been  the  fastest  selling  and  most 
successful  new  single  width  press  on  the  market  for 
the  last  five  years.  During  that  time,  the  DGM  440 
has  gone  from  initial  market  introduction  to  placing  over 
530  units.  The  initial  success 
of  this  press  came  from  news¬ 
paper  applications  where 
publishers  wanted  a  higher 
quality  newspaper  product 
with  the  ability  to  compete 
effectively  in  cold-set  com¬ 
mercial  printing. 

The  early  success  stories  of 
Pioneer,  Swift,  and  Horvitz 
Newspapers  brought  recogni¬ 
tion  of  higher  print  quality 
capabilities  and  resulted  in 
press  purchases  by  Walton 
Press,  Action  Printing, 

Evergreen  Printing,  and 
Transcontinental  Printing. 

These  cold-set  commercial 
printers  represent  some  of 
the  highest  achievers  in  qual¬ 
ity  cold-set  printing,  and  now  rely  on  the  DGM  440  to 
deliver  their  end  product. 


great  success.  The  press  is  comprised  of  a  single  tower 
Prime  UV  curing  station,  a  DGM  1035  folder,  and  a 
Vits  sheeter.  The  covers  are  produced  in  two  streams 
of  flat  four's  at  speeds  equal  to  40,000  impressions 
per  hour,  which  produces 
160,000  covers  per  hour.  The 
print  quality  has  been  judged 
to  be  equal  to  conventional 
heatset,  and  on  par  with 
Horizontal  Commercial  press 
designs. 

DGM  is  very  excited  about  the 
new  markets  opening  up  for 
the  DGM  440.  This  press  is 
an  ideal  solution  for  replac¬ 
ing  aging  sheetfed  and  half 
web  presses. 

The  full  line  of  DGM  single 
width  equipment  can  be 
seen  for  print  testing  and  is 
available  for  inspection  by 
touring  the  DGM  manufactur¬ 
ing  facility.  Visit  DGM's 
website  at  www.dauphingraphic.com  to  see  product 
information,  and  to  locate  a  representative  nearest  you. 


The  DGM  440  achieved  this  status  with  a  press  design 
unique  to  the  one-around  single  width  press  market.  The 
DGM  440  is  an  original  DGM  design,  and  features  three  ink 
form  rollers  and  three  oscillator  rollers  per  ink  train  cou¬ 
ple.  This  commercial  ink  train  design  reduces  dot  gain, 
minimizes  ghosting  and  maximizes  print  contrast  and 
solid  density  performance.  The  inker  design  is  compli¬ 
mented  by  a  sturdy  print  platform  created  by  the  30,000lb 
tower,  extended  eccentrics,  stubby  journals,  slot  gap  plate 
cylinders,  blanket  cylinder  bearer  rings,  and  narrow  gap 
reel  rod  blankets  lock-ups. 

The  DGM  440  has  now  crossed  over  into  full-time  commer¬ 
cial  applications,  and  is  sold  for  both  Heatset  Publication 
and  Commercial  UV  applications  for  printing  on  coated 
paper  stocks. 

Trader  Publishing  Company  has  been  producing  their  coat¬ 
ed  covers  on  the  DGM  440  for  the  past  nine  months  with 


Located  in  Elizabethville,  PA,  DGM  employs  200  persons 
within  a  125,000  square  foot  manufacturing  facility.  DGM 
Manufactures  a  complete  line  of  single  width  offset  press¬ 
es  in  the  DGM  430,  DGM  Advantage,  DGM  440,  DGM  850, 
DGM  870,  DGM  Advantage  II,  as  well  being  the  manufac¬ 
turer  of  the  Americolor  tower,  a  50"  double  width  tower 
extension  to  the  installed  base.  DGM  also  manufactures  a 
full  line  of  complimenting  folders  in  the  DGM  1035,  DGM 
1240,  DGM  1050,  DGM  1255,  and  the  DGM  1270. 


CONTAQ: 

(717)  362-3243  •  Toll  Free:  800-DGM-6119 
www.dauphingraphic.com 


DAUPHIN  GRAPHIC  MACHINES,  INC. 
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Keeping  Your  Business  Running  as  Fast  as  Your  Presses. 


Let's  face  it-your  presses  represent  the  largest  investment  your  business  will  make.  DGM  delivers 
reliable,  high  quality  products  made  in  the  USA.  We  offer  innovative  designs  backed  by  skilled  engineering 
teams  that  provide  unique,  rapid,  and  effective  solutions  to  our  customers'  needs. 

DGM  not  only  claims  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  parts  inventories  in  the  business,  but  an  unpar¬ 
alleled  24/7  emergency  service  call  center  that  delivers  our  trained  field  service  techs  on  demand  to 
get  you  up  and  running  when  you  need  us  most. 

From  single  add-on  units  to  complete  press  lines,  DGM  is  a  world-wide  leader  in  single  width  technology. 
Commitment. .  .it's  not  just  a  word.  It's  our  philosophy. 


The  Global  Leader  in  Single  Width  Printing  Technology 
Presses  •  Folders  •  Parts  •  Service 

Dauphin  Graphic  Machines,  Inc. 
■  ;  r  ;  P-O-  Box  573 

p  /  i  /  Telephone:  800.DGM.6 1 1 9 

www.dauphingraphic.com 


QUIPP,  INC. 


Quipp,  inc.,  through  its  subsidiaries,  Quipp  Systems,  Inc. 
and  Newstec,  Inc.,  offers  a  complete  line  of  dependable,  high 
performance  mailroom  equipment. 

The  Company  designs,  manufactures  and  installs  newspaper  packaging  and 
distribution  systems  consisting  of: 

^  high-speed  inserters 
coiiators  with  poiywrapping  capabiiities 
^  gripper  conveyors  and  beit  conveyors 
stackers 

^  bottomwrappers  with  ink]et  capabiiities' 

^  fioor  equipment  &  compiete  bundie  distribution  systems 
paiietizers 
^  cart  ioaders  & 

^  integrated  controi  systems 


In  addition  to  establishing  itself  as  a  leading  original  equipment  supplier,  with  over 
3,500  stackers  and  2,200  wrappers  sold  since  1983,  Quipp  has  developed  a 
comprehensive  program  addressing  customer  needs  for  aftermarket  parts  and 
services.  The  Quipp  and  Newstec  brands  provide  a  wide  range  of  equipment, 
systems,  controls  and  service  solutions. 


UJ 
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is  it  time  for  a  post  press  upgrade? 
Make  the  intelligent  choice. 


mm*  Noara 

The  Intelligent  Post  Press  Solution 


Newstec,  Inc. 

Terry  Connors 

Newstec’s  VP  of  Sales  and  Marketing 
Cell:  (617)  584-6662 
tconnors@newstec.com 
www.newstec.com 


Quipp,  Inc. 

4800  NW  157'^’  Street 
Miami,  FL  33014 
Phone:  (305)623-8700 


Quipp  Systems,  Inc. 

Angel  Arrabal 

Quipp’s  VP  of  Sales  and  Marketing 
Phone:  (305)  623-8700  ext.  337 
anqel@QuiDD.com 
www.auiDD.com 
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To  learn  more  about  how  the  Quipp/Newstec  partnership  can  optimize  the  value  of  your  post  press  investment, 
visit  quipp.com  or  newstec.com  or  call  us  at  (305)  623-8700 
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am  NEWsra 


Jhe  Intell^ent  Post  Press  Solution. 

WNW.quipp.com  •  www.newstec.com 


Bottom  Line  Savings  You  Can  Pass  Along... 


The  symbiotic  relationship  between  publishers  and 
their  advertisers  has  historically  been  a  delicate  one. 
Newspapers  and  magazines  survive  on  the  purse 
strings  of  their  advertisers  who  submit  their  ads  with  one 
purpose:  to  attract  business  with  sharp,  crisp,  clean 
advertisements.  On  the  other  hand,  advertisers  also 
expect  great  rates  from  the  publishers  in  order  to  be  able 
to  afford  placing  their  ads.  The  more  efficient  the  press 
room  becomes,  the  more  savings  can  be  passed  on  to  the 
advertisers  as  well  as  the  consumers. 

At  Web  Press  Corporation,  we  realize  that  your  product  is 
dependent  on  our  product.. .a  press  that  provides  consis¬ 
tent,  sharp  registration  and  vivid,  brilliant  color  with 
limited  run  wastage. 


Since  the  introduction  of  the  Quad-Stack  in  the  late 
1990's,  Web  Press  has  continued  to  improve  its  perform¬ 
ance.  We  have  made  changes  to  the  machine  itself  to 
tighten  our  virtually  dot-on-dot  registration.  We  provide 
solid  stainless  steel  cylinders  and  bearers  on  the  plate 
cylinders  to  ensure  strength  and  longevity.  Double  oscil¬ 
lation  is  available  for  a  higher  quality  end  product. 

Web  Press  customers  have  mentioned  the  need  for 
increased  management  of  start-up  waste.  Our  Quad-Stack, 
which,  on  its  own,  enables  less  start-up  waste  than 
running  unit-to-unit  four  color,  can  also  be  paired  with 
a  variety  of  inking  systems  which  help  to  lower  wastage 


figures.  More  and  more  Quad-Stack  users  are  getting  down 
to  200  copy  range  per  start-up. 

UV  suppliers  have  teamed  up  with  Web  Press  Corporation 
enabling  pressrooms  to  print  coated  stock  magazines  and 
brochures.  Quad-Stack/UV  customers  are  now  printing 
everything  from  posters  to  calendars  on  machines  that 
were  formerly  considered  "newspaper  presses". 

In  addition,  Web  Press  Corporation  will  soon  offer  new 
technology  encompassing  a  touch-screen  automation 
system.  Each  Quad-Stack  will  have  a  screen  mounted 
directly  on  the  machine  which  will  virtually  eliminate  the 
need  for  manual  adjustments.  (Complete  press-lines 
containing  2,  3  or  more  Quad-Stacks  or  UPM  units  will 
have  a  master  touch-screen  automation  system  mounted 
in  a  free-standing  control  station)  This  automation 
system  will  include  the  ability  to  calculate  and  monitor 
waste  management. 

CONTACT: 

WEB  PRESS  CORPORATION 

You  have  needs. . .  we  have  solutions! 

www.webpresscorp.com 

info@webpresscorp.com 

1-800-424-1411 


Web  Press 

CaRPORATION 


Partial  view  of  a  double  press  lir>e  iristalled  August  2005 
Cancun,  Mexico  (2  folders,  6  Quad-Stack  4  over  4  urvts  and 
4  sirrale  color  UPM  units ) 


Solid  stainless  steel  cylinders 
Bearers  on  blanket  cylinders 
UV  compatible 
A  variety  of  inking  options 
Individually  constructed  for 
your  specific  needs 


WEB  Press 


1-800-424-1411 

info@webpresscorp.com 

www.webpresscorp.com 


i  Your  needs  are  unique... 
j  why  settle  for  a  done? 
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Enternet  Selected  as  Controls  Vendor 
by  Dallas  Morning  News  for  its  South  Dallas 
Plant  Sunday  Package  Collators 


Enternet  LLC  has  been  selected  by  The  Dallas  Morning 
News  to  provide  its  eSP3500  control  systems  for  the 
two  FSI  packaging  systems  for  Sunday  papers  going 
into  the  new  South  Dallas  plant.  The  Morning  News 
becomes  the  fourth  newspaper  in  the  United  States  to 
convert  to  collating  its  Sunday  package,  as  opposed  to 
inserting  preprints  into  various  jackets  within  the  paper. 
The  collated  packages  will  be  polybagged  prior  to  distri¬ 
bution. 

Construction  of  the  South  Dallas  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion  center,  being  built  in  Dallas'  only  Enterprise  Zone, 
will  begin  soon  and  the  first  equipment  to  go  in  will  be 
the  collating  cell.  Startup  is  scheduled  for  1Q07.  The  col¬ 
lators  themselves,  with  76  pockets  each  and  completely 
servo-driven,  are  being  provided  by  Prim  Hall  Enterprises 
of  Plattsburgh,  NY.  Other  vendors  contributing  to  the 
project  include  Sitma  USA,  providing  the  polybaggers. 
Cannon  Equipment,  providing  the  fully  automated  cart 
loading  systems,  and  Westfalia  Technologies,  providing 
the  automated  storage  and  retrieval  system. 

The  Morning  News  insisted  on  not  only  rock-solid  reliabil¬ 
ity  in  the  controls  it  purchased,  but  also  the  most 
advanced  functionality  in  a  control  system  available  in 
the  market,  today  and  tomorrow.  The  eSP3500  control 


system  includes  the  most  granular  zoning  capability  avail¬ 
able,  a  robust  management  reporting  capability  including 
an  open-source  database  of  all  performance  metrics  in  a 
format  easily  mined  and  the  capability  to  control  the  most 
complex  variable  imaging  on  a  fully-selective  basis. 

Enternet's  roots  in  the  sophisticated  commercial  bindery 
industry  played  a  major  part  in  its  selection.  Enternet  has 
for  many  years  provided  control  systems  to  printers  of  cat¬ 
alogs  and  magazines  with  capabilities  to  deliver  this  func¬ 
tionality  without  sacrificing  throughput  or  quality.  The 
Morning  News  has  now  made  a  long-term  commitment  to 
respond  to  advertisers  increasingly  demanding  smaller  and 
more  accurate  targeting  and  fully  selective  variable  imag¬ 
ing.  Now  these  features  are  available  to  innovative  news¬ 
paper  publishers  through  the  eSP3500  collator  control 
system. 

Enternet  LLC  is  a  27-year-old  company  that  manufactures, 
sells  and  services  the  most  advanced  newspaper  inserter 
and  collator  control  systems,  as  well  as  bindery  line  con¬ 
trol  systems  and  mailing  control  systems  to  direct  mailers. 
For  a  tour  of  products  and  clients,  our  website  is 
www.enternetworldwide.com  and  we  encourage  you  to 
visit! 


CONTAQ: 

Enternet  LLC,  2400  West  Ogden  Avenue,  Suite  470,  Lisle,  IL  60532  U.S.A. 
(630)  300-1800 
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Job  performance  data  for 
Marketing,  Operations,  Distribution 
and  General  Management. 


Need  to  Meet  Insert  Verification  Standards? 

It's  as  easy  as... 


WHAT  YOlfR  ADVERTISERS  WANT. 


o  At  least  sub-zip  code  insert  delivery 

..s 

o  Daily  proof  of  insert  packaging 

o  Daily  production  performance  data 

o  Flexibility  to  accommodate  last 
minute  requests 

o  Addressing  and  variable  messaging 


o  Innovative  packaging  solutions  to 
meet  advertisers'  marketing  goals 

o  All  the  above  for  a  complete 
range  of  insert  products  including 
the  Daily  and  Sunday  packages 
and  a  TMC  and  Solo  Mail  program 


ENTERNET  DELIVERS! 


Call  today:  1-630-300-1800 


Enternct  LLC  •  2400  Ogden  Avenue,  Suite  470  •  Usie,  Illinois  60532  •  vvvvw.enternetworldwide.com 
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The  San  Diego  Union-Tribune  and  Denver 
Newspaper  Agency  Purchase  Schur  Palletizers 


The  Copley  Press,  Inc.  has  chosen  Schur  as  their  suppli¬ 
er  of  palletizing  equipment  for  The  San  Diego  Union- 
Tribune  production  facility  in  San  Diego,  California.  The 
Packaging  area  will  see  the  first  of  four  palletizing  systems 
arrive  in  April  and  the  installation  will  be  operational  in  late 
2006.  This  automation  will  then  form  the  framework  for  dis¬ 
tributing  their  daily  production  of  335,000  copies  and 
Sunday  production  of  420,000  copies  of  The  San  Diego 
Union-Tribune.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  daily  and  Sunday 
production,  Schur  will  supply  a  palletizing  system  of  two 
double  cells  that  in  total  include  four  Winrob  II  Palletizers 
and  two  PSW  Stretch  Wrappers.  Each  cell  will  include  two 
Palletizers  and  one  Stretch  Wrapper.  Complementing  the  pal¬ 
letizing  systems  will  be  a  complete  bundle  conveyor  system 
maximizing  flexibility  from  any  tie  line  to  any  palletizer. 


In  addition.  The  Denver  Newspaper  Agency  has  chosen  Schur 
as  their  supplier  of  palletizing  equipment  for  their  produc¬ 
tion  facility  in  Denver,  Colorado  as  well.  The  Packaging  area 
will  see  the  first  of  eleven  palletizing  systems  arrive  in  June 
and  the  installation  will  be  fully  operational  in  late  2007. 
This  automation  will  then  form  the  framework  for  distribut¬ 
ing  their  daily  and  Sunday  production  of  The  Denver  Post 
and  the  Rocky  Mountain  News. 


Schur  will  supply  a  palletizing  system  of  five  double  cells 
that  in  total  include  ten  Winrob  II  Palletizers  and  five  PSW 
Stretch  Wrappers  plus  one  single  cell  containing  one 
Palletizer  and  one  Stretch  Wrapper.  Complementing  the 
palletizing  systems  will  be  a  series  of  tie  line/bundle 
conveyor  systems  to  transport  and  account  for  each  bundle 
to  the  palletizers. 

The  Winrob  II  is  a  fully  automatic  palletizing  system  with 
many  features,  offering  publishers  reliable  and  effective 
means  of  on-line  palletizing.  The  Winrob  II  has  been  devel¬ 
oped  to  handle  both  strapped  and  unstrapped  bundles  with 
a  capacity  of  up  to  35  bundles  per  minute.  The  palletizing 
operations  are  controlled  by  the  TPS  Production 
Management  System  that  is  integrated  in  the  overall  cus¬ 
tomer  distribution  system  and  also  interfaces  to  other  sup¬ 
plier's  systems.  The  TPS  System  provides  the  customer  with 
a  number  of  useful  production  capabilities.  Among  them  are 
programmed  pallet  production,  pallet  addressing  and  a  bun¬ 
dle  tracking  system  allowing  for  the  tracking  of  bundles  in 
connection  with  zoned  insert  production.  Furthermore,  it  is 
possible  to  extract  production  reports  and  statistics  to  help 
optimize  production. 


CONTAQ: 

Daniel  Kemper  at  (847)  619-0068  •  dmk@schur.com  •  www.schur.com 

O  Schur* 
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Producing  maximum 
revenue  to  optimize 
your  ROI  sweetspot. 


Presenting  the  only  production  insert  packaging  system  designed  to 
accommodate  inserted,  paper  wrapped  or  plastic  wrapped  packages.  With 
easier,  faster  setup,  centralized  control  and  low  maintenance  costs,  the  A855  system 
is  the  inserter  of  choice  in  packaging  departments  around  the  world.  The  configuration 
choices  are  many,  and  all  of  them  offer  the  same  characteristics  of  reliability  and  high 
production  throughput  that  you’ve  come  to  expect  from  the  Schur  family  of  products. 
Let  us  help  you  drive  revenue  right  into  your  ROI  sweetspot. 

Call  us  at  847.619.0068  for  examples  of  how  we’ve  helped  newspapers  all 
over  the  country,  and  how  Schur  can  put  your  mailroom  in  the  ROI  sweetspot 
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A600  Stacker 


S  Schur 


Schur  Packaging  Systems,  Inc. 

Schaumburg  •  Illinois  •  USA 

P:  847.619.0068  •  F:  847.619.0353  •  www.schur.com 


02006  Schur  Packaging  Systwm.  Inc. 


Brainworks:  Staying 

Last  year  was  one  of  innovation  and  investment  for 
Brainworks,  the  leading  provider  of  integrated  software 
solutions  for  newspaper  publishers.  Major  enhancements 
were  added  to  the  company's  classified,  display,  accounts 
receivable,  sales  force  automation  and  pagination  systems. 

A  NEW  CIRCULAnON  MANAGEMENT  SOLUTION 

The  most  significant  strategic  development  came  with  the  com¬ 
pany's  acquisition  of  Softek,  the  developer  of  a  new  circulation 
management  system  that  is  up  and  running  at  more  than  50 
newspapers  in  Australia.  The  Softek  circulation  product,  which 
has  been  rebranded  as  CircSmart™,  has  been  fully  integrated 
into  the  complete  suite  of  Brainworks  software  solutions. 
Written  using  modern  Microsoft  ".Net"  programming  technology. 
Circsmart  is  the  only  circulation  product  created  from  the  ground 
up  with  fully  embedded  mapping  capability. 

CircSmart  has  been  selected  by  the  Tyler  Morning  Telegraph  in 
Tyler,  TX,  to  replace  its  existing  circulation  management 
system.  The  Tyler  Morning  Telegraph  has  been  a  customer  of 
Brainworks  since  1999  and  recently  realized  its  37th  consecu¬ 
tive  quarter  of  growth  in  classified  advertising  using 
Brainworks'  ClassSmart™  classified  advertising  solution. 


Ahead  of  the  Curve 

A  HISTORY  OF  FIRSTS 

Brainworks  has  a  30-year  track  record  providing  innovation  and 
profitability  to  the  newspaper  industry.  The  company  was  the 
first  to  release: 

•  Windows-based  advertising  software 

•  Sales  force  automation 

•  Palm-based  sales  tools 

•  Circulation  software  with  embedded  mapping 

Brainworks'  mission  is  to  help  newspapers  increase  profitabili¬ 
ty  through  positive  and  sustainable  change. 

CONTAQ: 

www.brainworks.com  •  1-800-755-1111 

Brffiinworks 

NEWSPAPER  SOFTWARE VsOLUTIONS 
Change  is  good. 


How  is  a 
circulation 
diroctor 
more  like  a 
head 
coachP 
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America  East:  Booth  #66 
NEXPO:  Booth  #9039 


In  the  what-have-you-done-for-me-lately  worlds  of  professional 
football  and  newspaper  publishing,  it’s  all  about  results. 

“If  you  win,  you’re  great.  If  you  lose,  you’re  out.  It’s  just  that 
simple,”  says  Jerry  Rives,  circulation  director  of  the  Tyler  Morning 
Telegraph  in  Tyler,  TX. 

That’s  why  Jerry  has  selected  CircSmart™  to  replace  his  existing 
circulation  management  system. 

CircSmart  is  the  first  Windows-based  circulation  management 
system  with  embedded  mapping  designed  to: 

•  Raise  margins  by  mapping  the  insert  process 
•  Centralize  customer  access  using  .NET  technology 
•  Retain  subscribers  through  a  real-time  customer  service  center 
•  Profile  your  readers  with  precise  geo-demographic  analysis 

“Most  systems  are  pretty  cumbersome,  “  says  Rives.  “With  CircSmart  it’s  just 
drag  and  drop.  It’s  really  a  whole  new  approach  to  a  circulation  system.” 

How  can  you  get  in  the  game? 

Go  to  brainworks.com  to 
view  a  video  interview  with 
Jerry  Rives  and  sign  up  for 
a  free  subscription  to  our 
Brainfood  newsletter. 

Or  schedule  a  demo  by  calling 
1-800-755-1111. 


Br(^inworks 

NEWSPAPER  SOFTWARE VsOLUTIONS 

Change  is  good. 
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Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation 

Serving  the  newspaper  industry  since  1910 


As  an  industry  leader.  Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  CONTACT: 

Corporation  continues  to  offer  unique  services  to  the  inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp. 
newspaper  web  press  industry.  Well  known  in  the  trade  1-800-255-6746  •  inmcl@inlandnews.com 
for  buying,  selling,  removing,  installing,  reconfiguring.  Bill  James,  Vice  President  of  Sales  Ext.  108 

upgrading,  reconditioning,  consulting  and  appraisal  of  web  Beau  Campbell,  President,  Ext.  107 

newspaper  printing  presses,  INMC  has  also  seen  a  significant 


rise  in  its  exclusive  equip¬ 
ment  brokering.  INMC  attrib¬ 
utes  that  rise  to  newspaper 
plant  consolidations  that 
have  brought  a  number  of 
complete  presses  to  the  mar¬ 
ket  in  the  past  few  months. 

"An  extensive  sales  network 
of  dealers,  pinpointed  mar¬ 
keting  efforts  and  repeat  cus¬ 
tomers  has  served  us  well  the 
past  few  quarters"  noted 
Beau  Campbell,  INMC's 
President.  "We  have  had 
strong  success  in  our  broker¬ 
ing  division,  both  in  exclusive 
agency  agreements  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  completed  sales.  We 
believe  our  export  expertise 
for  international  buyers  has 
greatly  enhanced  our  ability 
to  deliver  sales  for  our 
customers."  He  continued 
saying  "this  export  business 
coupled  with  our  normal 
domestic  sales  has  resulted  in 
enhanced  results  for  our 
customers." 

If  you  are  going  to  have 
excess  press  equipment  or 
complete  presses  available  for 
sale  give  INMC  a  call.  They 
are  able  to  assist  owners  with 
appropriate  analysis  of  value, 
timelines  required  for  the 
project  and  will  strive  to 
attain  the  highest  marketable 
price  for  you. 


Need  To  Sell  Your  Press? 


Recent  exclusively  brokered  sales: 

•  News  Tribune’s  Goss  Urbanite,  Jefferson  City,  Missouri 

•  Heartland  Publications’  Harris  VISA,  Lumberton,  North  Carolina 

•  SPC’s  Harris  VISA,  Hibbing,  Minnesota 

•  Scripp’s  Treasure  Coast  Publishing’s  Goss  Urbanite,  Fort  Pierce,  Florida;  and 
12-unit  NC-4S0  Vero  Beach,  Florida 

•  Orlando  Sentinel’s  two  9-unit  Goss  Community  SSC/DEV  press  lines,  Sorrento, 
Florida 

•  Midlands  Newspapers’  (Omaha  World  Herald  group)  6-unit  Harris  84S/800 
press,  Scottsbluff,  Nebraska 

•  Cox  Newspapers’  8-unit  Goss  Urbanite,  Lufkin,  Texas 

•  Midlands  Newspapers’  (Omaha  World  Herald  group)  4-unit  Harris  VISA, 
Boone,  Iowa 

Current  exclusive  listings: 

•  John  J.  Walczak’s  Harris  V15C/V15D  press,  Holyoke,  Massachusetts 

•  Winn  Parish  Enterprise’s  6-unit  News  King  press,  Winnfield,  Louisiana 

•  Orlando  Sentinel’s  Martin  splicers,  Orlando,  Florida 

•  Paxton  Media’s  lO-unit/2-folder  Web  Leader  press,  Franklin,  Kentucky 


Our  Brokering  Provides  Success! 

INLAND 

NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
...an  Inland  Industries  Company 

PO  Box  15999  •  Lenexa,  KS  66285  •  (913)  492-9050 
inmcl(^inlandnews.com  •  www.inlandnews.com 
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UV  Curing  Introduced  on  the 
Orient  X-CEL  in  April  2006 


•"T’he  Printers  House,  Ltd.  [tph)  of  New  Delhi,  India  through  its 
I  distributor  Printers  House  Americas,  LLC  (PHA)  will  introduce 
#  the  new  tph  Orient  X-CEL  press  model  at  the  NEXPO  -2006 
show  in  Chicago,  April  1-4.  The  UV  curing  system  being  installed 
on  the  X-CEL  is  manufactured  by  PRIME  UV  Systems  of  Carol  Stream, 
Illinois.  The  press  will  be  making  live  demonstration  runs  through¬ 
out  the  show  every  hour  on  the  half-hour  in  booth  9075. 

The  tph  Orient  X-CEL  is  a  36,000  iph  single-width  one-around  news¬ 
paper  web  offset  press.  It  is  easily  adapted  to  use  UV  curing  or 
heat  set  dryers.  The  press  as  shown  at  the  NEXPO  show  will 
include:  one  4-HI  tower  arrangement;  2:2  half  and  quarter  page  jaw 
folder;  automatic  register  controls  by  Q.I.  Press  Controls;  and  a  tph 
automatic  paster. 

Al  Taber,  recently  named  president  of  PHA  says,  "I  feel  there  is  a 
lot  of  interest  in  the  UV  process  in  the  newspaper  industry.  It  is  a 
new  process  for  our  side  of  the  printing  industry  and  holds  a  great 
deal  of  promise." 

Taber  goes  on  to  say,  "Many  news  and  advertising  departments 
would  like  to  produce  in-house  higher  quality  products  such  as: 
coated  papei"  or  premium  newsprint  special  sections,  advertising 
supplements,  and  insert  jackets  to  name  a  few.  The  tph  4-HI  tow¬ 
ers  equipped  with  a  UV  curing  system  opens  the  door  to  these 
products. 


As  one  of  the  world's  largest  single  width  press  manufacturers,  tph 
currently  manufactures  five  Orient  press  models:  Orient  Standard- 
16,000  iph;  Orient  SS-  20,000  iph;  Orient  Super-30,000  iph:  Orient 
X-CEL-36,000  iph;  and  Orient  X-PRESS-  45,000  iph.  Various  config¬ 
urations  of  these  models  can  be  seen  in  35  countries.  With  the 
opening  of  the  Chinese  market,  tph  has  over  the  past  four  years 
installed  more  than  130  presses  in  China,  which  includes  in  excess 
of  160  4-HI  towers. 


FOR  MORE  INFORMAHON  ABOUT 
TPH  ORIENT  PRESSES,  GO  TO: 

www.phaorient.com  or  call  Al  Taber  at:  770-552-1528 
or  E-mail:  printersha@bellsouth.net 


mvFJisr  Si  imiiiHMiiciL 
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Equipped  with  Prime  UV's  Curing  System  &  Stacker  from  Technicon 


Printers  House 
Annericas  LLC 

www.phaorient.com 


530  Saddle  Creek  Circle,  Roswell,  GA  30076  Tel.;  770  552  1528  E-mail :  printersha@bellsouth.net 


Several  advantages  UV  curing  offers  compared  to 
heat  set  drying  when  used  on  a  newspaper  style 
press  are:  about  one-fifth  the  capital  investment  in 
hardware  and  a  sufficient  saving  in  installation; 
pollution  controls  are  not  required  since  solvents 
are  not  present  in  the  inks;  natural  gas  is  not  used, 
thus  a  large  savings  in  energy  costs.  The  overall 
print  quality  of  UV  is  very  good  and  as  the 
industry  gains  experience  with  the  process  the  quality  will  improve 
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Sustainability  I  Strength 


in  design 
in  business 
in  leadership 
in  relationships 


Austin  AECOM  offers  more  in-house  expertise  in  consulting,  planning,  architecture, 
engineering,  design-build  and  construction  management  services  than  any  firm  in  the 
industry.  Come  see  us  at  NEXPO  in  booth  11003. 


TtTITthStwet; 
Suite  500  ^ 

Denver,  C000t02 
T  303.228.3080 
F  303.228.3001 


303  East  Wacker  Orivi 
Suite  900 
Chicago,  IL  001^01 
'  T  3124;j3Lnt)0 
F  312.373.7710 


www.austin.aeconi.com 


^  2777  ^a^Cameiback  Road  , 


interactive  ITIed  ia 

Conference  &  trSide  sfjoW 


MAY  18-19,  2006  |  Green  Valley  Ranch  Resort  &  Spa  -  Las  Vegas 


Strategy  2006:  Winning  Audience  &  Advertisers 

Join  executives,  publishers  and  editors  from  leading  content  Web  sites  in  Las  Vegas  for  the  17th  Annual 
Interactive  Media  Conference!  Representatives  of  newspapers,  television,  radio,  magazines  and  Web-only 
outlets  will  come  together  in  a  rare  opportunity  to  network  and  jointly  discuss  their  common  struggles  in  new 
media.  Our  award-winning,  knowledgeable  speakers  will  address  all  the  pressing  issues  facing  online  media 
today,  including  efforts  to  attract  young  audiences,  the  evolution  of  online  advertising,  citizen  journalism,  blogs, 
search-engine  optimization,  free  classifieds,  and  the  increased  popularity  of  mobile  media. 

Who  Should  Attend 

Publishers,  general  managers,  online  editors  and  producers,  advertising  executives,  marketing  and  promotion 
executives,  technology  managers  and  anyone  from  television,  newspapers,  radio  and  magazines  who  wants  to 
learn  more  about  digital  media. 


EDiTORtr  Publisher 
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EPpy  Awards  Luncheon 
will  be  held  on  May  19^  2006 


For  sponsorship  or  exhibitor  opportunities  please  contact: 

Chas  McKeown  (646)  654-5120  (Eastern  US  /  New  England  /  Eastern  Canada) 
Michele  Romriell  (502)  213-0919  (M id- West  /  Western  US) 

Betsy  Maloney  (301)  656-5712  (South  East  US) 
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SUtUMAN  NEWtMKHS  OF  AMCRtCA 


Special  SNA  session 
to  be  held  on  May  17th. 

Please  visit  our  website  for  more  details. 


—  Other  Supporting  Associations  — 


w.s.r4? 

•  •Online  publishers  association 


Visit  www.lnteractiveMediaConference.com  to  register. 

For  more  information  please  contact  Dana  Gerber  at  dgerber@adweek.com  or  call  (646)  654-5167 


.  ^ 


Visit  www.lnteractiveMediaConference.com 


CONFIRMED  SPEAKERS  IN C LU D E : 


Scott  Anthony 

Colby  Atwood 

Jim  Brady 

Rajiv  Chandrasekaran 

Darin  Brown 

Partner 

Vice  President 

Executive  Editor 

Assistant  Managing  Editor, 

President 

Innosight 

Borrell  &  Associates 

Washingtonpost.com 

Continuous  News  Desk, 

The  Washington  Post 

Avenue  A  1  Razorfish  West 

Vin  Crosbie  John  Hilikirk  Tom  Mohr  Marshall  Simmonds  Scott  Whitley 

President  &  Executive  Editor  President  VP,  Enterprise  Search  Marketing  Advertising  Director 

Managing  Partner  USA  Today  Knight  Ridder  Digital  The  New  York  Times  San  Diego  Union  Tribune 

Digital  Deliverance 


Ted  Anthony,  Editor,  The  Associated  Press 
Tom  Burgess,  CEO,  Third  Screen  Media 

Albert  Cheng,  EVP,  Digital  Media,  Disney  ABC  Television  Group 
David  Cohen,  SVP,  Interactive  Media  Director, 

Universal  McCann  Interactive 
Aaron  Cohen,  CEO,  Boll  Media 
Mike  Davidson,  CEO,  Newsvine 

Colin  Digiaro,  SVP,  Sales  &  Business  Development,  MySpace.com 
Bambi  Francisco,  Reporter,  Marketwatch.com 
Jon  Gibs,  Director,  Media  Analytics,  Nielsen/ZNetRatings 
Olivier  Griot,  Director  of  Mobile  Services,  Hearst  Magazines 
Rob  jan  de  Heer,  Publisher,  New  Media,  de  Volkskrant 
Louis  Jones,  EVP,  Managing  Director,  MPG 


Jack  McKenzie,  SVP,  Frank  N.  Magid  Associates 
Diane  Mermigas,  Contributing  Editor,  The  Hollywood  Reporter 
Lincoln  Millstein,  SVP,  Hearst  Newspapers  &  Director  of  Digital  Media, 
Hearst  Corporation 

Dan  Pacheco,  Senior  Product  Manager,  Bakersfield  Californian 
Sean  Polay,  Internet  Director  of  Audience  Development, 

Ottaway  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Suzie  Reider,  SVP  Sales  &  Marketing,  GameSpot, 

CNET  Networks,  Inc. 

Steve  Safran,  Director  of  Digital  Media,  New  England  Cable  News 
Greg  Sterling,  SVP  /  Managing  Editor  &  Program  Director, 
Interactive  Local  Media,  Kelsey  Croup 
Kinsey  Wilson,  Executive  Editor,  USA  Today 


AND  MANY  MORE! 


With  merged  newsrooms  and 
continuous  coverage,  the  Weh/print 
hybrid  is  becoming  a  reality. 

In  Part  I  of  a  series,  we  look  at 
its  requirements  —  and  rewards. 

BY  JOE  STRUPP 


WHEN  The  New  York  Times 
ran  Kurt  Eichenwald’s 
Dec.  19  story  about  a  13- 
year-old  who  used  his 
computer  to  sell  sex  acts 
over  the  Internet,  the  paper  not  only  ran  the 
piece  on  its  Web  site,  it  also  included  a  Web-only 
essay  and  a  video  interview  with  the  boy.  One 
month  later  on  the  opposite  coast,  Kevin  Hi 

Fagan  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  served  as 
a  media  vdtness  at  an  execution,  then  recorded  a 
podcast  of  his  observations  before  he  even  began  to 
write  his  story.  “It  was  different  than  his  written 
description,  but  compelling  in  its  own  way,”  comments 
Chronicle  Editor  Phil  Bronstein.  “Mixing  and  matching 
media  has  a  certain  impact  of  its  own.” 

Although  newspapers  have  been  reporting  via  the  Web  for  more  than  a 
decade,  the  extent  to  which  online  newspaper  reports  have  expanded  to  include 
more  video  and  audio  elements,  constant  breaking  news,  and  the  exploding  world 
of  blogs,  online  columns,  and  reader  feedback  is  nearly  limitless.  With  podcasts, 
daily  streaming  reports,  and  other  visual  images,  newspapers  are  combining  their 
newsroom  talent  with  the  Web’s  immediacy  and  high-tech  presentations  to  revolutionize 
news  coverage  well  beyond  the  morning  paper. 

In  the  past  year,  numerous  newspapers,  including  USA  Today,  the  New  York  Times, 

The  Sacramento  Bee,  and  the  Chicago  Tribune,  have  reorganized  their  approach  to  create 
either  24-hour  “continuous”  news  desks  or  combined  Web/print  newsrooms  in  which  the 
online  and  print  staffs  are  integrated.  “The  critical  thing  is  that  this  is  a  merger,  not  a  hostile 
takeover,”  declares  USA  Today  Editor  Ken  Paulson.  In  a  key  move  last  December,  he  promoted 
Kinsey  Wilson,  who  holds  the  top  position  at  the  paper’s  Web  site,  to  an  executive  editor  post. 


The  Dallas  Morning 
News'  Lee  Powell 
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“It  is  a  combining  of  talent,”  Paulson  explains.  “The  hope 
is  that  the  print  edition  will  help  enhance  USA  Today 
online,  and  those  online  will  help  bring  their  talent 
to  the  newspaper.” 

Charles  Madigan,  editor  of  continuous  news 
at  the  Chicago  Tribune  —  which  launched 
its  24-hour  Web  newsgathering  effort  in 
January  —  says  a  never-ending  news 
presentation  is  his  paper’s  new  primary 
L  focus.  “We  needed  some  vehicle  to 

^  provide  a  constant  stream  of  news  to 

Hk.  ^  the  Tribune  Web  site,”  he  explains. 

\  “More  timely,  more  aggressive, 

^  and  staffed  24  hours.”  This  is  the 

^  “platform-agnostic”  approach 

I  touted  for  some  time  by  New 

J  .  K>rA- rfmes  Publisher  Arthur 

Sulzberger  Jr. 

But  not  every  newspaper  is 
jumping  into  this  growing 
Web/print  marriage  with 

E  ■  complete  enthusiasm. 

P  Although  a  growing  number  of 

P  reporters  and  editors  welcome  the 

Mr  ability  to  expand  the  print  product 

^  and  compete  with  their  broadcast 

-M  rivals  for  breaking  news,  others 

1  claim  the  e.xpanded  coverage  trans- 

§  lates  into  a  staggering  workload  and 

3  excessive  demands  to  feed  the  daily- 

> #  news  beast.  Others  contend  that  quali- 

f  ty  suffers  when  stories  are  rushed  onto 

fhe  Web  too  soon,  or  when  reporters  and 
^  editors  are  forced  to  complete  distracting 

tasks  like  online  chats  before  turning  in  a 
less-than-complete  print  version. 

5  Newspapers  have  traveled  a  tough  road 

^P*  /  toward  Web/print  integration,  from  the  Los 

Angeles  Times'  Wikitorial  debacle  to  consumer 
-  complaints  about  the  New  York  Times  requiring 

pajinent  to  read  popular  columnists  online.  The 
Washington  Post,  which  produces  one  of  the  top  news¬ 
paper  Web  sites,  suffered  recent  stumbles  when  blogger 
Dan  Froomkin  got  into  a  well-publicized  dispute  with  print 
editors  over  the  name  of  his  blog  —  and  then  a  column  by 
ombudsman  Deborah  Howell  drew  so  many  harsh  e-mails  that 
editors  finally  shut  dowm  a  reader-feedback  page.  “When  you  are 
leading  the  way,  you  are  always  going  to  hit  a  few  bumps,”  says  Jim 
Brady,  wasbingtonpost.  corn’s  executive  editor.  “It  is  a  new  world.” 
Then  there  are  the  ethical  concerns  about  reporters  engaging  in 
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go  on. 
ItB^^LOPE  ge*OUl 


Entertawnent  Site 


I  STYLES*  SCENES 


Why  not  ’Star  Wars’? 

OT'Nwna‘?Or'PoMf'?PolrH*GoMM»m 
Horn  on  tw  acAMm/a  am-biockbusitr  bi 


go  on. 
get  out 


► 

The  Roanoke 
(Va.)  Times 
enriches  its 
local  news 
coverage 
with  quick¬ 
loading 
images  and 
a  quirky 
sense  of 
humor  in 
its  daily 
“TimesCast” 


◄ 

From  Oscar 
fashion  to 
box  office 
tallies,  “The 
Envelope”  at 
latimes.com 
boasts  the 
“ultimate" 
awards  site. ' 


blogs  and  chats,  during  which 
their  reporting  can  stray  into 
the  quicksand  of  opinion  — 
leaving  many  writers  wishing 
they  had  kept  their  mouths 
shut,  and  editors  having  to 
defend  them. 

In  this  issue  of  E&P,  we 
examine  the  new  Web  initia¬ 
tives  that  mark  the  arrival  of 
the  merged  newsroom.  Next 
month,  in  the  second  install¬ 
ment  of  this  report,  we  will 
explore  the  fresh  tensions, 
expanded  workload,  and 
new  ethical  issues  surround¬ 
ing  the  print/Web  collusion 

—  which  sometimes  turns 
into  collision. 

Come  together 

when  the  Star  Tribune 
of  Minneapolis  launched  a 
redesign  in  October  2005,  it 
provided  columns  that  were 
easier  to  read,  shorter  Page 
One  stories,  and  revamped 
lifestyle,  entertainment,  and 
weather  pages.  At  the  same 
time  the  paper  also  overhauled  its  Web 
site,  added  new  search  engines  and 
additional  reader  blogs,  and  expanded  its 
story  resources. 

But  the  biggest  change  was  not  what  the 
print  and  Web  pages  were  doing  differently 

—  it  was  how  they  were  more  closely  work¬ 
ing  together.  The  redesign  launch  was  the 
set-up  phase  of  what  would  become  the 
Star-Tribune’s  new  continuous  news  desk. 

This  strategy,  in  which  the  Web  site  is 
constantly  updated  with  breaking  news 
and  all  of  the  newspaper’s  resources  are 
devoted  to  online,  has  been  implemented 
in  dozens  of  newsrooms  in  recent  years. 
While  the  approach  can  differ  from  news¬ 
paper  to  newspaper,  the  general  idea  is  still 
the  same:  The  new  deadline  is  from 
minute  to  minute,  not  the  next  day. 

“It  creates  a  different  conversation  than 
there  used  to  be,”  says  Star  Tribune  Editor 
Anders  Gyllenhaal.  “We  rarely  hold  stuff 
back  from  the  Web  now.  There  is  more 
original  content  on  the  Web  and  leading 
readers  between  Web  and  print.”  In  the 
Star-Tribune’s  case,  presenting  a  continu¬ 
ous  news  desk  meant  reassigning  10 
staffers  from  its  online  and  print  factions 
to  work  together  each  day  in  planning  the 
best  combined  effort  for  more  breaking 
news  and  Web-only  content.  “It  makes  us 
think  both  Web  and  print,”  Gyllenhaal 
adds. 


The  paper  even  employed  this  dual  ap¬ 
proach  in  announcing  the  changes,  with  an 
explanation  in  the  print  edition  and  an  on¬ 
line  video  of  editors  discussing  the  paper’s 
new  focus  and  redesigns. 

In  noting  the  effect  on  news  coverage, 
the  editor  cites  the  Star  Tribune’s  reporting 
on  last  fall’s  murder  trial  of  Chai  Soua 
Vang,  who  was  convicted  of  killing  six 
hunters  in  neighboring  Wisconsin.  During 
the  court  proceedings,  reporter  Larry 
Oakes  was  filing  multiple  stories  for  the 
paper’s  Web  site  from  the  courthouse 
during  the  day,  followed  by  print  versions 
that  “tended  to  be  more  forward-looking,” 
Gyllenhaal  says.  He  adds  that  the  new 
approach  includes  a  new  issues  blog  by 
staffer  Eric  Black  called  “The  Big  Question” 
that  includes  discussions  about  stories 
of  the  day,  “with  a  lot  more  in  terms  of 
original  reporting  around  it.” 

As  combined/continuous  news  opera¬ 
tions  emerge,  each  newspaper  takes  the 
formula  in  a  slightly  different  direction. 
While  some  focus  on  simply  getting  break¬ 
ing  news  up  and  explained  quickly,  others 
use  the  Web  more  to  simply  enhance  the 
print  story. 

Still  others  opt  to  give  both  print  and 
online  equal  weight  in  a  truly  combined 
presentation.  “There  are  people  whose 
world  is  primarily  online  or  primarily  in 
print,”  says  USA  Today’s  Paulson.  “But 


that  wall  has  to  come  down.” 

Although  he  is  not  adding  staff  to  his 
515-person  editorial  crew  and  has  no  plans 
yet  for  Web-only  reporters,  Paulson  expects 
his  site  —  which  hosts  on¬ 
line  chats  on  topics  ranging 
from  romance  to  football  — 
to  add  more  such  discus¬ 
sions  and  blogs:  “It  is  about 
responding  to  news.” 

In  Chicago,  the  Tribune’s 
Charles  Madigan  put  more 
than  a  year  of  planning  into 
his  paper’s  continuous  news 
desk  before  it  launched  in 
January  with  nine  full- 
timers.  (Madigan  was 
named  to  his  new  post  in 
August,  while  staffers  were 
trained  in  December.) 

Just  a  year  ago,  he  says, 
the  site  consisted  largely  of 
AP  stories  and  newspaper 
articles  posted  the  morning 
they  appeared  in  print.  But 
now,  he  says,  “We  are  in¬ 
stantaneous  on  news.  We 
don’t  have  to  wait  to  do 
anything.”  The  paper  also 
plans  to  unveil  a  new  Web  design  focusing 
on  the  most  up-to-date  versions  of  stories 
rather  than  packaging  the  entire  print 
content  for  Web. 

One  Tribune  staffer  most  affected  by  the 
online  push  is  police  reporter  David  Heinz- 
mann,  who  has  been  with  the  paper  for  six 
years  and  previously  worked  for  the  AP.  He 
says  the  increased  demand  for  content  has 
required  more  midday  stories  as  well  as 
late-breaking  Web  articles,  but  says  he  un¬ 
derstands  the  new  approach:  “I  am  called 
three  or  four  times  a  week  for  stuff  to  get 
up  right  away.  It  is  a  little  bit  more  work, 
but  it  is  part  of  the  game.” 

One  example  of  this  growing  demand  for 
instant  news  occurred  in  February  2005 
when  the  husband  and  mother  of  United 
States  District  Judge  Joan  Lefkow  were 
murdered,  local  killings  that  drew  national 
attention  because  it  appeared  to  be  in  re¬ 
taliation  for  Lefkow’s  actions  on  the  bench. 
Heinzmann  says  the  first  tip  came  in 
around  6:30  p.m.  and  Tribune  reporters 
rushed  to  get  the  first  story  up,  which  they 
broke  online  by  9  p  m. 

“It  was  an  ‘all  hands  on  deck’  story,  and 
we  ended  up  breaking  it  before  the  first 
news  broadcasts,”  Heinzmann  says  of  the 
scoop,  and  the  long-term  impact  that  such 
quick  reactions  are  likely  to  have  in  the 
future.  “Sometimes  it  is  disconcerting 
because  we  have  always  looked  at  what  we 
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do  as  ‘hitting-the-doorsteps.’  Now  our 
morning  newspaper  is  not  going  to  have 
the  exclusives.” 

More  output,  more  work 

One  of  the  most  impactful  Web/print 
combinations  has  taken  place  at  the  New 
York  Times,  which  announced  last  summer 
the  integration  of  its  Web  and  print  news¬ 
rooms  —  which  have  operated  separately 
for  more  than  10  years. 

Physically  speaking,  the  two  staffs  will 
remain  a  few  blocks  apart  in  different 
buildings  until  a  long-delayed  move  to  a 
new  Times  headquarters  occurs  in  2007. 
But  combining  these  two  resources  gives 
Web  producers  and  editors  as  much  in¬ 
volvement  in  the  daily  news  planning  as 
those  from  print.  “In  the  newsroom  at  43rd 
Street,  everyone  should  come  to  regard 
the  Web  site  as  his  or  her 
responsibility,”  Executive 
Editor  Bill  Keller  stated 
in  a  memo  announcing  the 
merger  in  2005.  “By  inte¬ 
grating  the  newsrooms  we 
plan  to  diminish  and  even¬ 
tually  eliminate  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  newspaper 
journalists  and  Web 
journalists.” 

According  to  New  York 
Times  Online  Editor  in 
Chief  Leonard  Apcar,  one 
notable  change  is  that  he 
now  reports  to  the  news- 
rooms  editors,  not  the 
corporate  leadership.  “Too 
often,  the  Web  was  late  in 
the  [assigning]  process,  if 
at  all,”  he  says  of  how  the 
approach  to  using  the  two 
mediums  has  been  altered. 

“Too  many  people  are  coming 
to  the  Times  through  the  Web 
site  to  do  that.” 

While  the  Web  and  print  distinctions 
have  not  been  eliminated,  they  continue  to 
fade  as  the  Times  seeks  to  meld  both  forces 
as  much  as  any  major  paper.  Granted,  the 
paper  has  not  reached  the  Washington 
Post's  level  of  blogging  and  online  discus¬ 
sions.  But  the  Times  site  made  history  in 
another  way  in  2005  \\ith  its  first  official 
regular  blogging  efforts,  launching  David 
Carr’s  “Red  Carpet”  page  about  the  film 
awards  season  and  “The  Walk-Through,” 
which  focuses  on  real  estate.  “They  are  a 
way  to  publish  small  snippets  of  informa¬ 
tion,”  says  Fiona  Spruill,  deputy  editor 
of  Times  Online.  “There  are  more  ideas 
coming.” 


Apcar  also  notes  that  the  site’s  use  of 
video  has  doubled  from  an  average  of  five 
to  seven  clips  per  week  a  year  ago  to  10  to 
14  weekly  now.  Carr,  technology  columnist 
David  Pogue,  and  travel  writer  Joe  Sharkey 
have  all  become  video  bloggers.  Pogue  pro¬ 
duced  a  memorable  short  on  the  uses  of  the 
smallest  iPod,  the  Nano,  during  which  he 
noted  its  potential  use  as  a  bookmark  or 
tongue  depressor. 

For  the  moment,  the  paper  appears  to  be 
devoting  most  of  its  online  innovations  to 
news  presentation.  In  addition  to  the 
Eichenwald  pornography  story,  numerous 
other  print  articles  are  routinely  hitting  the 
Web  with  expanded  material.  One  example 
was  the  coverage  of  the  January  confirma¬ 
tion  hearings  for  Justice  Samuel  Alito.  A 


Jan.  10  story  by  David  D.  Kirkpatrick  fea¬ 
tured  an  interactive  guide  to  Alito’s  past 
opinions,  related  editorials,  and  Supreme 
Court  history,  an  online  reporter’s  note¬ 
book  by  Kirkpatrick  about  the  hearings, 
and  a  video  report  by  two  other  Times 
reporters. 

“There  is  no  question  the  Web  is  a  bigger 
part  of  our  consciousness,”  says  Jon  Land- 
man,  the  Times'  deputy  managing  editor, 
who  has  been  overseeing  the  combined 
newsroom.  “The  Web  occupies  a  much 
larger  chunk  of  our  time  and  our  work.” 
Landman  also  has  required  each  news  sec¬ 
tion  —  business,  metro,  travel,  and  others 
—  to  designate  a  staffer  to  be  its  Web  edi¬ 


tor.  But  the  newspaper  has  not  completely 
pulled  back  from  extensive  print  uses, 
choosing  on  Feb.  1  to  publish  President 
Bush’s  entire  State  of  the  Union  address, 
which  took  up  nearly  two  inside  pages  and 
could  have  easily  been  posted  on  the  Web 
alone  to  save  space. 

Apcar  acknowledges  that  reporting  more 
on  the  Web  translates  into  more  work  for 
staffers.  “The  biggest  demand  is  manageri¬ 
al  expectations,  especially  on  their  side,”  he 
says  of  the  print  editors.  “We  have  to  pick 
and  choose.  The  scale  of  idea  generation 
can  rapidly  outstrip  our  ability  to  do  stuff.” 
Landman  adds  that  such  concerns  are 
valid,  but  also  points  to  the  way  an  early 
Web  story  can  help  enhance  and  improve 
the  eventual  print  version  by  prompting 
sources  to  come  forward. 

One  such  case  was  staff 
writer  Micheline  Maynard’s 
scoop  in  September  2005 
that  Delta  and  Northwest 
airlines  were  both  planning 
to  file  for  bankruptcy,  which 
appeared  on  the  Times'  Web 
site  at  around  1  p.m.  on 
Sept.  13.  “I  had  never  done 
that  before,  but  I  thought 
others  would  get  it  by  9  that 
night,”  Maynard  recalls 
about  the  decision  to  break 
the  story  online. 

“I  ended  up  getting  11 
phone  calls  from  hedge- 
fund  managers  [that  after¬ 
noon]  and  the  pilots  union 
put  out  a  statement  that  it 
was  going  to  meet  the  next 
day,  all  before  amthing  hap¬ 
pened.”  Northwest’s  stock, 
meanwhile,  dropped  by 
50%  between  1  p.m.  and  the 
market’s  close.  When  her  print  story  hit  the 
paper  the  ne.xt  morning,  it  included  virtu¬ 
ally  all  of  the  reaction  to  the  Web  story. 

Incidentally,  Maynard’s  tip  was  right: 

The  bankruptcies  were  filed. 

Making  the  most  of  online 

Its  Wikitorial  failure  —  an  experiment  in 
open  access  to  rewriting  online  editorials 
and  posting  messages  that  sparked  profan¬ 
ity  and  near-vandalizing  of  the  Web  site  — 
has  not  stopped  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
from  going  all-out  on  the  Web.  Podcasts 
and  video  abound  on  its  site,  along  with 
“The  Envelope,”  the  newspaper’s  award- 
show  Web  site  devoted  to  everything  Oscar, 
Emmy,  and  even  Sundance.  Hard  news  is 
not  diminished,  however,  with  the  paper 
utilizing  its  online  presence  to  enhance 
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news  stories  in  much  the  same  way  as  its 
major  market  contemporaries. 

For  instance,  a  January  series  on  the 
Los  Angeles  Unified  School  Districts  high 
school  dropout  problems  went  online  with 
links  to  charts  showing  every  high  school’s 
dropout  rates,  a  database  for  readers  to 
find  their  own  school’s  information,  more 
photos,  a  discussion  board,  and  even  an 
algebra  test  noted  in  the  story  that  report¬ 
edly  keeps  many  students  from  getting 
their  diplomas. 

Managing  Editor  Leo  Wolinsky  notes 
that  his  paper  has  moved  slowly  toward 
combining  Web  and  print  eflPorts  for  sever¬ 
al  years,  beginning  in  2004  when  it  creat¬ 
ed  a  seven-person 
“extended  news  desk,” 
which  rewrites  stories 
throughout  the  day  for 
the  Web  site,  along  with 
some  Web-only  content. 

Last  year  the  paper  ap¬ 
pointed  its  first  assistant 
managing  editor/interac- 
tive,  and  is  about  to  move 
the  entire  W'eb  staff  from 
its  fifth-floor  digs  down  to 
the  third-floor  newsroom. 

“The  goal  is  to  put  Web 
people  on  every  news  and 
feature  desk,”  Wolinsky 
says.  “There  is  a  lot  more 
to  [news  coverage]  than 
the  paper.”  He  points  to  an 
online  database  the  news¬ 
paper  posted  in  late  2004 
that  included  information 
on  each  priest  in  the  pa¬ 
per’s  circulation  area  who 
had  been  charged  with 
molestation.  “That  would 
not  work  in  the  newspaper, 
but  it  made  sense  to  do  it  on  the  Web,”  he 
adds.  In  February,  some  newspapers  that 
refused  to  print  the  Muhammad  cartoons 
that  caused  rioting  abroad,  such  as  The 
Plain  Dealer  in  Cleveland,  provided  links  to 
them  on  their  Web  sites. 

Just  because  The  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times 
doesn’t  have  the  staff  and  resources  of  the 
Washington  Post  or  Los  Angeles  Times 
doesn’t  mean  it  can’t  make  creative  use  of 
the  Web.  And  with  its  daily  “TimesCast,” 
the  98,687-daily  circulation  paper  has 
shown  a  mix  of  local  news,  humor,  and 
style  you  won’t  find  nearly  anywhere  else. 

“We  try  to  make  it  as  fun  as  possible,” 
says  Tad  Dickens,  scriptwriter  and  occa¬ 
sional  on-air  host  for  the  4-  to  5-minute 
shows  that  post  daily  at  3:30  p.m.  on  the 
paper’s  site.  “The  intent  was  not  to  be  TV 


news,  but  to  be  different.”  The  single¬ 
camera  reports  have  shown  reporters  in 
Caribbean  outfits  with  palm  trees,  in 
empty  white  studios,  and  even  with  back¬ 
ground  images  from  a  tavern.  They  mix  lo¬ 
cal  stories  ranging  from  traffic  problems  to 
city  government,  as  well  as  weather  and 
the  quirkier  side  of  life.  But  these  reports 
also  include  video,  graphics,  and  photos. 

“The  idea  was  to  sort  of  make  it  person¬ 
ality-driven,”  says  Dickens,  who  is  also  an 
entertainment  columnist.  “Everyone  is  a 
distinct  personality.” 


At  the  Naples  (Fla.)  Daily  News  (daily 
circulation  56,981),  editors  have  been  run¬ 
ning  a  daily  audio  podcast  each  morning 
since  October.  Along  with  a  wrap-up  of 
top  news  stories,  the  podcast  includes  an 
interview  with  a  Daily  News  reporter  who 
promotes  a  front-page  story.  “We  had 
some  people  at  first  who  didn’t  quite  see 
the  value  in  it,”  says  Editor  Phil  Lewis.  Tim 
Aten,  the  paper’s  news  editor  who  also 
writes  scripts  and  hosts  the  podcasts,  ad¬ 
mits  that  it  adds  work,  but  in  a  useful  way: 
“I  think  it  is  more  of  a  strain  on  the  local 
desk.  They  are  more  affected  because  they 
have  to  flag  stories  for  the  Page  One  pro¬ 
motion.” 

The  Daily  Journal  of  Kankakee,  Ill. 
(daily  circulation  28,280),  also  took  an  un¬ 
usual  route  to  the  podcast  news  report. 


with  advertising  sales  representative  Larry 
LaCost  pushing  for  the  move  that  news¬ 
room  editors  have  since  embraced.  While 
members  of  the  paper’s  l6-person  report¬ 
ing  staff  collect  interviews  on  new  digital 
recorders,  LaCost  produces  the  15-to  20- 
minute  podcasts  that  currently  run  three 
times  a  week,  but  will  likely  go  daily. 

“The  most  exciting  part  is  that  it  reaches 
younger  readers,”  says  Daily  Journal 
Executive  Editor  Denise  Renckens.  “It  is 
a  way  to  think  outside  the  print  product.” 

Then  there  are  newspapers,  such  as  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  and 
The  Dallas  Morning  News, 
that  have  assigned  staffers 
to  focus  almost  solely  on 
shooting  video  for  the 
Web.  One  such  person  is 
Lee  Powell,  a  six-year 
Morning  News  veteran 
who  had  previously  cov¬ 
ered  city  government  in 
nearby  Plano,  Texas.  But 
for  the  past  six  months, 
he  hcis  essentially  roamed 
the  area  with  digital  video 
recorder  in  hand,  shoot¬ 
ing  everything  from  His¬ 
panic  dancers  at  a  local 
high  school  to  grass  fires. 
“When  stuff  happens,  I 
am  all  over  the  place,” 
says  Powell,  30,  who  says 
most  of  his  work  has  been 
for  non-spot  news  events. 
“Reporters  are  coming  to 
me  with  ideas  more  and 
more.  But  I  am  not  a 
photographer.” 

In  fact,  Powell  says  he 
received  almost  no  training  when  he  first 
picked  up  the  camera  last  year,  although 
he  has  had  past  video  editing  experience  at 
different  broadcast  outlets.  “I’ve  taught 
myself  the  basics  of  it,”  he  says  about  his 
new  device.  “I  always  have  it  with  me.”  The 
Web’s  near-limitless  space  also  allows  for 
lengthy  reports,  such  as  the  five-minute 
documentary-style  story  he  edited  about 
the  impact  of  increased  development  on  a 
residential  area  near  a  reservoir.  “TV 
would  never  do  anything  like  that,”  he 
says.  “We  just  let  people  talk.” 

Next  month,  Part  II:  E&P  will  look  at 
how  the  new  freedoms  and  opportunities 
presented  by  newspaper  Web  sites  have 
also  caused  a  new  batch  of  headaches  — 
from  work  overload  to  newsroom  resent¬ 
ment  and  tension  —  and  how  newspapers 
are  reacting  to  them. 


The  New  York 
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site  “The 
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April  1-4, 2006  I  McCormick  Place 


1 


The  Winds  of  Change  Are  Here! 


Whether  you  work  within  newsoaper  pre-press;  publishing  or  information  technology  systems:  press  and  materials:  packaging 


and  distribution:  environmental,  health  and  safety;  digital  media:  or  all  of  the  above,  you  know  that  change  is  constant.  Learn 
how  to  make  the  most  of  these  changes  by  attending  NEXPO  '06.  NEXPO  explores  the  different  facets  of  the  changes  you  face, 
and  provides  you  with  the  solutions,  ideas  and  tools  to  improve  operations  and  increase  revenue. 

NEXPO  KEEPS  YOU  AHEAD  OF  THE  CURRENT 

Explore  280-r  exhibitors  and  attend  over  40  hours  of  educational  program  sessions  focused  on  the  latest  products  and  practices 
revolutionizing  the  newspaper  industry  today.  Whether  you're  purchasing,  browsing  or  learning — you  need  to  be  at  NEXPO. 

REGISTER  AND  MAKE  HOTEL  RESERVATIONS  TODAY! 

To  register  and  view  exhibitor,  program  and  hotel  information,  visit  www.nexpo.com 
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Budget  reductions 
at  newspapers  now 
go  beyond  jobs,  with 
everything from 
plant-watering  to 
newsprint  in  play 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 


For  more  than  a  year  now,  it  seems  like  hardly  a 
week  goes  by  without  one  or  several  newspapers 
announcing  major  job  cuts.  Continued  bloodshed  on 
the  labor  side,  where  more  than  2,000  jobs  were  elimi¬ 
nated  in  2005,  has  warranted  a  great  deal  of  attention. 
Often  overlooked,  however,  are  the  less  dramatic,  but  equally  signif¬ 
icant  ways  publishers  have  found  to  balance  the  books  beyond 
getting  rid  of  bodies.  No  function  has  escaped  the  axe;  the  spending 
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reductions  have  hit  everything  from  big- 
ticket  newsprint  to  nickel-and-dime  plant 
maintenance  —  the  green  kind. 

Consider  this  memo  sent  to  the  employ¬ 
ees  of  Philadelphia  Newspapers  Inc.,  own¬ 
er  of  the  Inquirer  and  Daily  News,  in  late 
January.  Management  notified  staffers  the 
papers  would  no  longer  employ  Philadel¬ 
phia  Plant  Service,  an  outfit  that  watered 
the  office  greenery,  in  an  “effort  to  reduce 
costs.”  Now  everyone  is  responsible  for 
tending  to  their  own  shrubbery  and  those 
in  the  common  areas.  PNI  Chairman  and 
Publisher  Joe  Natoli  says  the  step  saved 
the  company  about  $23,000  a  year.  “We 
made  that  change,”  he  tells  E^P  via  e-mail, 
because  “it  didn’t  seem  like  the  best  use 
of  finite  resources.” 

A  few  days  prior.  The  New  York  Times 
issued  a  memo  posted  on  the  media  gossip 
blog  Gawker.com  about  changes  to  its  com¬ 
pany  cafeteria  and  executive  dining  room. 
The  Times  outsourced  its  food  service 
to  Restaurant  Associates,  as  opposed  to 
emplojing  its  own  cooks  and  servers.  The 
memo  read,  “This  change  helps  our  compa¬ 
ny  to  continue  to  maintain  a  cafeteria  for 
our  staff,  while  managing  increasing  costs 
at  a  time  when  we  are  confronting  a  partic¬ 
ularly  challenging  business  environment.” 

From  the  office  decor  to  the  lunch  lady, 
companies  are  making  a  variety  of  moves 
to  save  money.  Bear  Stearns  analyst  Alexia 
Quadrani  notes  that  papers  are  cutting 
editions  and  reducing  size  to  save  on  news¬ 


print,  closing  foreign  bureaus,  and  sharing 
content.  “I  think  they  are  under  more  and 
more  pressure  as  costs  rise  higher  than 
revenues,”  she  says.  “The  ad  environment  is 
I  still  a  challenge  this  year  and  some  [news¬ 
paper  executives]  maybe  think,  unofficially, 
it’s  challenged  permanently,”  she  says. 

The  Courier-Journal  in  Louisville,  Ky., 
shuttered  three  of  its  state  bureaus,  spin¬ 
ning  the  closing  as  “an  effective  way  to 
o  use  limited  resources,”  rather  than  a  “cost- 
2  cutting  move,”  then-publisher  Edward 
o  Manassah  told  his  employees. 


The  Chicago  Tribune  dropped  its  stock 
listings  (as  many  papers  have  done  recent¬ 
ly),  turned  its  broadsheet  book  section  into 
a  tabloid,  and  discontinued  its  women’s 
section  that  now  runs  in  Tempo.  New 
Jersey  sister  papers  The  Star-Ledger  in 
Newark  and  The  Times  in  Trenton  com¬ 
bined  printing  efforts  and 
other  back-office  jobs  like 
accounting  and  technical 
support.  S.W.  Papert  III, 

CEO  of  Belden  Associates, 
notes  that  one  major  metro 
saved  $1  million  just  by 
eliminating  the  staples  in  its 
weekend  TV  book. 

“I  don’t  think  I  have  ever 
seen  a  period  quite  like  this,” 
says  Lauren  Rich  Fine,  an 
analyst  with  Merrill  Lynch. 

When  asked  if  the  cuts  are 
hitting  one  specific  area,  like 
say,  newsprint,  she  responds, 

“I’m  not  seeing  any  one  thing. 

Nothing  is  sacred  anymore.” 

Going ...  south? 

Last  year’s  ad-revenue  performance  was 
on  a  downward  trajectory,  but  it  certainly 
didn’t  help  that  fourth-quarter  results 
were  deeply  disappointing.  Goldman  Sachs 
estimates  that  Q4  2005  was  the  industry’s 
weakest  performance  in  several  years,  with 
December  showing  a  decline  of  0.6%. 

In  a  note  issued  in  the  beginning  of  Feb¬ 


ruary,  analyst  Peter  Appert  didn’t  sugarcoat 
the  forecast  for  2006.  While  he  gave  credit 
to  companies  for  keeping  costs  “under  tight 
control”  he  acknowledges  that  publishers 
are  boxed  in.  Revenues  for  the  industry 
need  to  grow  2%  to  3%  to  sustain  margins, 
especially  when  newsprint  costs  are  climb¬ 
ing  around  10%.  “The  good  news:  if  rev¬ 
enue  growth  accelerates,  there  is  significant 
operating  leverage  given  the  reduction  in 
fixed  costs,”  the  note  read.  “The  bad  news: 
we  do  not  see  any  evidence  of  improved 
revenue  dvnamics.” 


Particularly  troubling  is  the  automotive 
category,  which  according  to  Goldman 
Sachs  fell  about  15%  in  the  fourth  quarter. 
During  earnings  calls  in  January,  many 
newspaper  executives  appeared  stumped 
as  to  when  auto  would  get  back  on  track. 

“I  think  the  downturn  in  the  automotive 


classified  business  is  secular  and  not 
cyclical,”  says  Belden’s  Papert.  “It’s  in  very 
serious  jeopardy.”  Papert  also  asserts  that 
the  auto  category  could  infect  other  healthy 
classified  categories  like  help  wanted  and 
real  estate. 

It  would  seem  that  belt-tightening  is 
here  to  stay.  But  where  to  find  more  fat? 
Does  it  even  exist? 

Leaner,  but  not  meaner 

Labor  and  newsprint  are  a  newspaper’s 
two  largest  costs.  While  publishers  can 
control  the  former,  their  influence  over 
the  latter  has  been  waning  in  the  past 
several  years. 

Newsprint  consumption  is  down  2.6 
million  tons  since  2000,  according  to 
Kevin  Conley,  an  economist  with  Resource 
Information  Systems  Inc.  (RISI).  Slowing 
ad  lineage,  declining  circulation,  conserva¬ 
tion  measures  that  shave  inches  off  the 
paper,  the  elimination  of  stock  tables,  and 
the  gradual  shift  of  classifieds  to  the  Inter¬ 
net  are  some  moves  that  account  for  the 
drop  in  the  use  of  paper. 

One  might  think  that  as  consumption 
goes  down,  prices  would  stabilize  —  but 
that  hasn’t  been  the  case.  Canadian  paper 
mills,  which  supply  the  majority  of 
newsprint  in  North  America,  are  shutting 
down  about  as  fast  as  consumption  is 
falling.  Producers  are  also  hurt  by  a  strong 
Canadian  dollar. 

As  a  result,  newsprint  prices  have  been 
steadily  rising  —  up  45%  since  2002,  says 
Conley.  Producers  are  pushing  for  a  price 
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those  terms  touted  in  business  school 
seminars,  process  mapping  involves  look¬ 
ing  at  every  aspect  of  the  company  —from 
story  generation,  to  circulation,  to  techni¬ 
cal  help,  to,  presumably,  the  cafeteria. 

Stoller  explains  the  process  works  by 
getting  “subject  matter  experts,”  handing 
staffers  an  armful  of  sticky  notes,  and  get¬ 
ting  them  to  explain  each  step  of  their  Jobs. 
“Then  we  start  talking  and  asking  ques¬ 
tions,”  he  says. 

Subject  matter  experts  are  people  who 


But  Robert  G.  Picard,  a  media  economist 
and  fellow  at  the  Shorenstein  Center  on 
the  Press,  Politics,  and  Public  Policy  at 
Harvard  University,  believes  that  deep  cuts 
signal  a  retreat.  “At  the  corporate  level  thev 
are  already  planning  the  demise  of  the 
newspaper,”  he  says  of  large  public  compa¬ 
nies.  “They  are  looking  down  the  line  for 
some  years,  and  if  [newspapers]  are  in  bad 
shape  they  are  not  going  to  support  them.” 
In  such  circumstances,  a  company  has  two 
choices:  “When  your  bottom  line  is  not 


increase  of  $40  per  ton  in  March.  “We 
think  they  will  get  half  of  that  over  the  next 
several  months,”  he  says.  Some  are  even 
predicting  another  jump  in  the  fall,  but 
Conley  thinks  this  is  unlikely  as  the  Cana¬ 
dian  exchange  rate  is  expected  to  weaken. 

All  the  while  stuck  between  a  stagnant 
ad  environment  and  rising  newsprint  costs, 
publishers  are  looking  to  satiate  sharehold¬ 
ers’  continued  demand  for  returns. 

Goldman  Sachs  reported 
that  for  the  news- 


Process  maps  and  group  meetings  are  part  of  the 
New  York  Times  Co.'s  push  for  savings.  The 
process  mapping  strategy,  launched 
in  2005,  is  now  part  of  the 
^  ^*^^**ss*H^  company’s  DNA. 


what  you  want,  you 
either  cut  costs  or  find  new  income,” 
Picard  explains.  “All  the  emphasis  on  the 
newspaper  side  is  on  cutting  costs.” 

Mapping  out  the  changes 

In  late  2004,  top  executives  with  the 
New  York  Times  Co.  made  the  decision  to 
step  up  cost-saving  measures  —  something 
it  had  done  every  few  years  in  the  past— 
and  make  it  part  of  its  DNA.  In  June  2005, 
the  company  appointed  Stuart  Stoller,  vice 
president  of  process  engineering/corporate 
controller,  to  head  the  effort. 

“We  need  to  rethink  each  and  every  thing 
we  do,  because  it’s  a  new  world,”  says 
Stoller.  “You  can  get  at  the  fringes  of  things 
to  get  at  general  cost  savings,  but  unless 
you  look  at  the  process  you  can’t  see  the 
inefficiencies.” 

The  New  York  Times  Co.  stock  has  tak¬ 
en  a  beating  lately;  last  year  it  was  down 
35.2%,  according  to  Bear  Stearns.  Year- 
to-date  as  of  February,  shares  are  trading 
up  5.2%.  During  earnings  calls,  executives 
have  been  stressing  that  cost-saving 
methods  are  being  implemented.  Says 
Bear  Stearns’  Quadrani,  “The  New  York 
Times  Co.  is  saying  they  can  return  to  a 
historical  peak  performance  because  of 
their  cost-cutting.” 

That’s  where  Stoller  comes  in  as  the  man 
responsible  for  something  called  “process 
mapping.”  Though  it  sounds  like  one  of 


paper  stocks  it  tracks,  2005 
was  the  third  consecutive  year  of  newspa¬ 
per-sector  underperformance  versus  the 
S&P  500,  and  the  second  year  of  absolute 
decline.  As  of  February,  the  sector  eked 
out  a  0.8%  year-to-date  gain  versus  the 
S&P  500’s  1.8%  climb. 

“There’s  not  a  newspaper  out  there  that 
is  not  doing  a  lot  of  efficiency-based  cost¬ 
cutting  measures,”  says  Scott  Stawski,  vice 
president  of  media  practice  at  customer 
intelligence  consultant  firm  Inforte.  “The 
reason  is  pure  profit  margin.” 

Most  publishers  have  enjoyed  profit 
margins  somewhere  between  20%  and 
30%  for  several  years.  But  rising  costs  and 
slowing  ad  growth  have  chipped  away  at 
those  gains  —  and  now  cash-rich  compa¬ 
nies  are  scrambling  to  find  change  under 
the  cushions.  They  are  cutting  to  “protect 
shareholder  value  and  free  up  cash  flow  to 
use  for  other  acquisitions,”  Stawski  says. 

The  shareholder-based  call  for  Knight 
Bidder’s  sale  only  puts  this  issue  front  and 
center,  and  may  even  bring  the  sector  to  a 
boil.  “The  Knight  Bidder  situation  has 
taken  something  that  has  been  relegated  to 
back-office  discussions  to  the  forefront  — 
that  the  industry  is  facing  a  big  transition,” 
says  Merrill  Lynch’s  Fine. 


are  most  knowledgeable  about  a  given 
process.  For  example,  if  the  company  put 
the  accounts  payable  department  at  The 
Ledger  in  Lakeland,  Fla.,  through  the 
exercise,  the  subject  matter  expert  would 
be  the  person  (or  persons)  who  knows  the 
most  about  invoices. 

The  Times  has  an  initiative  called  the 
Third  Way,  a  process  involving  steps  to  find 
cost  savings  and  new  growth.  The  Boston 
Globe  has  launched  a  similar  strategy, 
Streamline  to  Grow.  The  Globe  team  found 
it  had  a  redundant  IT  support  department. 
The  company  has  an  IT  help  center  in 
shared  services  located  in  Norfolk,  Va., 
which  fields  questions  from  all  its  proper¬ 
ties,  so  it  eliminated  the  Boston  group. 

On  the  benefits  front,  the  Times  Co.  has 
made  vast  savings  by  shifting  medical  costs 
onto  employees  by  increasing  deductibles 
and  co-pays.  “When  you  do  that  you  add  a 
sense  of  consumerism  into  the  mix,”  Stoller 
says.  By  keeping  co-pays  low,  employees 
are  more  likely  to  go  to  the  doctor.  Increas¬ 
ing  that  cost,  employees  “feel  it  a  little  bit 
more,”  he  says.  “Hopefully  they  secure  the 
medical  coverage  they  need.  They  go  to 
doctors  when  necessary.” 
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Q  Innovative 
X  Desig 

TITAN 


The  Titan  GoO  inserting  system’s  oval  design 
allows  configurations  of  8  on  up  to  62  hoppers 
and  has  these  remarkable  features: 

Cycle  speed  up  to  50,000  cph-  double  production 

Streamline  MSL  hopper  design 

Expandable  in  4-hopper  increments 

Utilizes  proven  S/ta/if/esstechnology  on  hoppers  and  opener  brush 

Tubular  frame  structure  with  integral  vacuum  supply 

Dual  rotor  drive  (each  end) 

Reduced  machine  noise 
Quick  installation 

Singie  or  dual  delivery  configuration 

Dual  Pocket  opens  quarter-fold  or  broadsheet  with  same  pocket. 
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◄ 

Charlotte 
Observer  Editor 
Rick  Thames 
saved  $1  mil¬ 
lion,  and  jobs, 
with  a  redesign 
of  the  paper. 


► 

RISI  economist 
Kevin  Conley 
estimates  news¬ 
print  prices 
have  risen  45% 
since  2002. 


u 


Costs  are  rising 
higher  than  rev¬ 
enues,  putting 
pressure  on 
papers,  says 
Bear  Stearns’ 
Alexia  Quadrani. 


maximize  a  department’s  productivity. 
Stoller  says  it  is  so  all-encompassing  that 
it’s  hard  to  determine  what  areas  —  like 
circulation  or  advertising  or  editorial  —  in 
which  the  company  can  save  the  most.  But 
he  does  say  that  this  year,  the  company  ex¬ 
pects  to  shave  its  costs  by  $50  million  — 
and  that  number  is  increasing. 

Belo  Corp.  is  another  company  that  has 
looked  hard  and  fast  at  expenses  for  several 
years  now,  says  chairman,  president,  and 
CEO  Robert  Decherd.  “I  think  we  made  the 
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► 

The  Orlando 
Sentinel's  Avido 
Khahaifa  thinks 
the  industry  has 
picked  its  low- 
hanging  fruit. 


Shiny  new  coat  of  paint 

The  relentless  hunt  for  savings  at  the 
corporate  level  also  impacts  the  face  of  the 
newspaper.  Along  with  waves  of  staff  cuts, 
there  has  been  a  steady  stream  of  editors’ 
notes  and  releases  heralding  the  redesign 


Stoller  declined  to  talk 
about  the  amount  of  mon¬ 
ey  saved  by  making  such  a 
move,  but  did  say  that  the 
company  decreased  cost 
per  eligible  employee  by 
1%  to  2%.  (On  average,  the 
cost  of  medical  coverage 
has  risen  9%  to  10%.) 

On  the  print  side  the 
company  has  saved  $3.5 
to  $4  million  in  2005  by 
converting  to  a  lighter 
grade  paper,  which  is 
purchased  centrally  by 
the  company. 

Co.,  many  companies  are  switching  to 
lighter-grade  newsprint.  The  standard 
weight  is  48.8  grams  per  square  meter 
(gsm),  but  many  publishers  are  now  shift¬ 
ing  to  45  gsm.  By  doing  so,  they  can  shake 
about  1.5%  in  cost,  says  RISI’s  Conley.  They 
can  save  even  more  when  distribution  is 
figured  in,  since  it  costs  less  to  move  lighter 
paper  around  (although  these  savings  vary 
from  newspaper  to  newspaper). 

But  process  mapping  involves  not  only 
looking  for  cost  efficiencies,  but  also  how  to 


shift  in  the  mid-’90s,’’  he  says. 
“Prior  to  that,  we  and  most 
of  our  peer  companies  did 
this  from  time  to  time  when 
market  pressure  compelled 
us  to  do  it.” 

Now  the  company  is  start¬ 
ing  to  explore  new  areas 
for  managing  costs.  “We  are 
getting  into  that  in  some 
earnest,  having  done  some 
centralization  of  administra¬ 
tion,”  Decherd  says. 

Belo  is  taking  administrative 
back-end  functions  such  as 
accounting  and  purchasing 
and  consolidating  them  under 
one  roof;  it’s  considering  outsourcing  some 
of  those  fimctions  by  the  end  of  this  year. 
Decherd  declines  to  say  how  much  it  will 
save  Belo,  stating  only  that  it  will  be 
“significant.” 


Tough  times  help  and  hurt  syndicates 

Newsrooms  get  cut,  but  content  is  still  needed 


BY  DAVE  ASTOR 

"y-EWSPAPERS  SNEEZE,  AND  SYN- 

dicates  get  a  cold.”  That  color- 

.X.  ^  All  take  on  an  old  saying  comes 
fi-om  Alan  Shearer,  editorial  director  and 
general  manager  of  the  Washington  Post 
Writers  Group  (WPWG),  as  he  describes 
how  newspaper  cost-cutting  can  affect 
feature  distributors. 

“We  had  a  pretty  good  year,  but  obvi¬ 
ously  we  didn’t  have  as  good  a  year  as  we 
could  have  had  if  newspapers  were  in 
boom  times,”  adds  Robert  Duffy,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Universal  Press  Syndicate. 

Newspaper  cost¬ 
cutting  can  hurt  syndi¬ 
cates  when  papers 
cancel  features,  decline 
to  buy  new  ones,  or 
seek  lower  rates  for 
syndicated  content 
they  do  run.  But 
there’s  also  a  positive 
side  for  syndicates: 

Newspapers  that 
reduce  staff  to  save 
money  have  to  fill 
their  pages  with 
something  —  and 
that  something  is 
often  syndicated 
content. 

“Buying  a  syndicated  feature  is  much 
more  inexpensive  than  paying  a  staffer,” 
observes  Margo  Sugrue,  national  sales 
director  at  Creators  Syndicate. 

Of  course,  syndicated  material  can’t 
duplicate  a  living,  breathing  newspaper 
staffer  —  and  certain  kinds  of  content 
can  only  be  generated  locally.  But  news¬ 
papers  can  do  well  with  syndicated  con¬ 
tent  covering  topics  such  as  food,  travel, 
entertainment,  and  home  furnishings, 
notes  John  Twohey,  vice  president  for 
editorial  and  operations  at  THbune 
Media  Services  (TMS). 

“In  some  cases,  readers  don’t  differenti¬ 
ate  between  local  content  and  third- 
party  content  if  the  quality  is  high,”  says 
Twohey.  Tim  Cien,  manager  of  sales  and 
marketing  at  Copley  News  Service,  adds 
that  newspapers  can  generate  local  side- 
bars  to  accompany  syndicated  content. 

Another  way  newspapers  economize  is 


by  shrinking  their  newsholes  to  save  on 
newsprint  costs.  So  syndicates  have  to 
fight  hard  to  keep  feature  cancellations  to 
a  minimum  and  come  up  with  new  sales. 

“We  made  our  sales  goals  last  year,  but 
we  had  to  work  twice  as  hard  to  do  it,” 
says  WPWG’s  Shearer.  One  way  the  syndi¬ 
cate  is  trying  to  keep  that  momentum  go¬ 
ing  this  year  is  to  have  its  sales  reps  spend 
about  25%  more  time  on  the  road  than 
they  did  in  2005. 

Syndicates  are  also  softening  the  im¬ 
pact  of  newspaper  cost-cutting  by  finding 
more  clients  beyond 
their  traditional  base 
of  general-circulation 
dailies.  These  cus¬ 
tomers  include  com¬ 
muter  newspapers, 
Spanish-language 
publications,  and 
newspaper  and  non¬ 
newspaper  Web  sites. 
(Some  syndicated  fea¬ 
tures  sold  to  Internet 
clients  are  designed 
specifically  for  online 
use.)  There  are  also 
customers  who  buy 
content  on  a  one-shot 
basis  via  a  syndicate’s  Web  site. 

In  addition,  some  syndicates  offer  pagi¬ 
nated  products  that  give  newspapers  a 
chance  to  earn  enough  ad  revenue  to 
make  money  from  the  product,  or  at  least 
break  even.  And  Copley  encourages 
clients  to  save  feature-budget  money  by 
finding  local  advertisers  to  sponsor  cer¬ 
tain  columns.  “You’ve  got  to  be  flexible 
and  adapt,”  Cien  says  of  Copley’s  approach 
during  a  time  when  many  newspapers 
are  economizing. 

Some  syndicate  executives  say  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  is  tougher  than  usual  for  news¬ 
papers.  “The  circulation  losses  are  real, 
and  they  are  sobering,”  says  Shearer,  al¬ 
though  many  people  who  don’t  read  print 
newspapers  do  visit  online  newspapers. 

Other  executives  recall  periods  that 
were  tougher  than  today’s  cost-cutting 
environment.  “The  two  worst  I  remem¬ 
ber,”  says  Creators  President  Rick 
Newcombe,  “were  the  severe  recession 
of  the  early  1980s  and  right  after  9/11.” 


of  several  papers.  In  some  instances,  the 
paper  is  due  for  an  overhaul.  But  more 
often  than  not,  budget-tweaking  played 
a  key  role. 

In  late  January,  the  Orlando  Sentinel 
introduced  a  new  look.  Changes  included 
taking  the  Florida  daily’s  arts  and  enter¬ 
tainment  section  and  turning  it  into  “a 
broadsheet  lifestyle  magazine”;  swallowing 
the  once  standalone  travel  and  food  sec¬ 
tions;  shuttering  weekly  sections  in  four 
counties;  reducing  stock  and  market  list¬ 
ings,  and  eliminating  its  opinion  section 
while  moving  the  editorial  and  opinion 
pages  to  the  A  section. 

Research  revealed  that  readers  wanted 
to  see  some  change  but  the  timing  was 
right  on  a  cost  side,  too.  “At  the  same  time 
we  were  dealing  with  expense  challenges,” 
says  Avido  Khahaifa,  the  Sentinels  senior 
vice  president  and  general  manager.  “We 
looked  very  closely  at  scheduling  and  the 
production  facility  to  see  where  we  had 
capacity  and  where  we  had  opportunities.” 

Newsprint  played  a  big  part  in  the 
decision-making  process.  “How  you  use 
newsprint  is  always  going  to  be  a  real  fac¬ 
tor,”  he  says.  The  Sentinel  closely  compared 
the  costs  of  starting  a  new  section  versus 
combining  tv\'o  existing  sections  to  serve 
readers  just  as  well,  he  contends.  The 
Sentinel  also  switched  to  a  lighter  grade 
of  newsprint. 

Khahaifa  maintains  that  the  industry 
at  large  has  already  harvested  the  “low 
hanging  fruit”  —  such  as  using  independ¬ 
ent  carriers  —  to  save  on  costs,  and  that 
now  newspapers  have  resorted  to  other 
measures.  “You  reach  this  point  and  you 
have  to  say,  ‘OK,  we  are  going  into  2006 
and  we  want  to  make  sure  we  are  stream¬ 
lining  our  expenses  as  much  as  possible,’” 
he  says,  declining  to  reveal  how  much 
money  the  redesign  saved  the  paper. 

Monday,  cant  trust  that  day 

Charlotte  Observer  Editor  Rick  Thames 
had  to  give  his  paper  a  redesign  to  save 
money.  Thames  recalls  that  in  early  fall  of 
2005  when  executives  were  putting  togeth¬ 
er  their  budgets,  they  realized  they  were 
going  to  fall  short  of  revenue  projections. 
Also,  it  was  anticipated  that  newsprint  costs 
would  increase  $2  million.  “It  made  more 
sense  to  balance  the  costs,”  he  says.  “If  I  was 
going  to  have  to  reduce  expenses,  I  would 
much  rather  do  it  by  shrinking  through 
newsprint  than  the  loss  of  positions.” 

Management  studied  the  Observers 
Sunday  and  Monday  editions  and  found 
that  those  two  days  could  withstand  the 
most  change.  The  Sunday  paper  went 
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Bear  Stearns’  Quadrani  thinks  it’s  too 
early  to  tell  if  publishers  are  in  fact  cutting 
off  their  noses  to  spite  their  faces.  In  many 
cases  it’s  a  good  thing,  but  she  concedes 
“it’s  a  little  bit  scary,”  especially  when  news¬ 
papers  are  eliminating  editorial  positions. 
She  adds  that  if  companies  continue  to 
deliver  papers  with  less  content,  they’re 
running  the  risk  that  readers  will  soon  find 
less  value  in  the  paper. 

Belo’s  Decherd  weighs  cost-saving  moves 
against  hurting  the  product:  “I  think  it’s 
a  matter  of  being  disciplined  and  very 
focused  about  it  when  opportunities  pres¬ 
ent  themselves.  Obviously,  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  eliminate  so  much  cost  as  to 
impair  your  ability  to  produce  outstanding 
journalism.” 

Shorenstein’s  Picard  counters  that  the 
advertising  environment  is  in  decent 
shape,  and  the  problem  is  that  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry  is  considered  mature.  “We 
have  crossed  a  threshold  of  awareness  in 
newspaper  companies  that  the  future  does 
not  hold  the  promise”  that  past  years  did. 

The  core  product  may  be  on  the  decline, 
but  newspapers  still  dominate  local  con¬ 
tent.  Decherd  believes  the  industry  still 
has  lots  of  kick.  “I  am  confident  that  what 
we  have  experienced  in  the  last  year  is 
some  overreaction  to  some  fairly  pre¬ 
dictable  changes  about  how  our  newspa¬ 
pers  operate  and  compete,”  he  says.  “To 
me,  we  are  in  the  early  innings  here.  This 
is  not  the  eighth  inning  and  we’re  behind. 

I  think  we  are  going  to  surprise  people 
with  the  upside.”  [1 


Costs  are  being 
cut  mainly  to 
maintain  high 
profits,  says 
Scott  Stawski, 
VP  at  Inforte. 


Media  economist 
and  Harvard  fel¬ 
low  Robert  G. 
Picard  believes 
that  deep  cuts 
signal  a  retreat. 


Associates  CEO 
S.W.  Papert  III 
says  the  down¬ 
turn  in  auto 
ads  may  be 
a  bad  omen. 


down  one  section  to  eight,  and  the  Monday 
paper  was  shrunk  one  section  to  four. 

“We  did  a  lot  of  moving  around,”  Thames 
says  about  trying  to  make  the  best  use  of 
space.  For  example,  editors  were  often  rely¬ 
ing  on  wire  copy  when  they  had  to  fill  last- 
minute  newsholes  in  the  A  section.  Thames 
says  now  that  the  perspective  section  is 
gone,  many  stories  that  previ¬ 
ously  would  have  run  in  that 
section  now  get  better  play. 

Weddings  and  engagement 
announcements  moved  from 
the  back  of  the  arts  and  living 
section  to  a  new  standalone 
section  called  Celebrations. 

The  popular  personal  fi¬ 
nance  and  consumer  section 
that  was  carried  in  the  Mon¬ 
day  paper  replaced  Sunday’s 
traditional  business  section. 

All  told,  the  Ohsen'er  re¬ 
duced  the  number  of  pages 
running  per  week  by  20  to 
an  average  480,  saving  the 
paper  $1  million. 

At  The  News  Journal  in 
Wilmington,  Del.,  David 
Ledford  faced  a  similar  challenge.  As  the 
newspaper’s  vice  president  of  news  and 
executive  editor,  it  was  his  job  to  look  for 
savings.  He  made  cuts  in  several  sections 
including  the  paper’s  TV  book  —  a  stand¬ 
alone,  unstapled  tabloid  that  was  reduced 
from  32  pages  to  24. 

Ledford  says  scrutinizing  the  bottom  line, 
while  painful,  does  have  its  benefits:  “I  tell 
you,  one  of  the  things  going  on  with  people 
looking  hard  at  their  budgets  is  that  you 
find  stuff  that  you  are  paying  for  that  you 
haven’t  been  using.”  For  example,  the  News 
Journal  was  subscribing  to  wire  services  for 
illustrations  that  they  hadn’t  been  running. 

Ellen  Foley,  editor  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Journal  in  Madison,  pared  down  her  pa¬ 
per’s  stock  tables  on  Jan.  1.  Previously, 
the  listings  ran  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Sunday,  but  the 
paper  decided  to  run  stock  tables  only  in 
the  Saturday  edition.  The  step  saved  15 
pages  a  week  and  roughly  $100,000  a  year. 

Foley  took  additional  steps  that  she  says 
amounted  to  “drops  in  the  bucket,”  includ¬ 
ing  reducing  staff  travel  and  entertainment 
budgets.  The  paper  also  axed  the  New  York 
Times  News  Service  (though  it  still  sub¬ 
scribes  to  Knight  Bidder  and  the  AP). 

Though  the  paper  received  about  100 
reader  complaints  about  the  stock  tables, 
Foley  says  her  primary  goal  is  to  keep  her 
paper  in  business.  “My  focus  is  to  protect 
the  local  franchise,”  she  says.  “I  can’t  tell 


you  how  important  it  is  to  me  to  protect 
the  folks  who  are  working  for  me.  It’s 
pretty  scary  out  there.” 

Cutting  it  too  close? 

Cost-saving  measures  are  always  consid¬ 
ered  a  good  thing  among  the  business  set, 
and  it’s  hard  to  fault  the  newspaper  indus¬ 


try  for  doing  what  other  industries  have 
been  doing  for  years:  outsourcing  back  of¬ 
fice  functions,  passing  along  the  cost  of 
health  insurance  to  employees,  and  cutting 
back  on  extraneous  services  —  especially  if 
it  will  save  jobs  (though  they  cut  those  too). 

This  time  however,  there’s  been  some 
concern  that  publishers  are  cutting,  to  use 
the  phrase  that  has  become  cliched  over 
the  past  year,  too  close  to  the  bone. 


Web  tension  monitoring  helps  reduce  waste  by  signaling 
potential  problems  to  operators  before  they  get  out  of  hand. 

The  Dover  Roller^”,  a  dead-shaft  pipe  roller  with  tension 
sensors  built  into  each  end,  installs  quickly  and  easily  at  any 
point  in  a  press.  A  robust  and  simple  way  to  measure  running 
paper  tension. 

The  Til 5  indicator  displays  the  roller's  output  as  total  tension 
or  tension  at  either  web  edge.  Out-of-spec  readings  alert  the 
press  operator  to  make  adjustments  to  equalize  side-to-side 
tension  and  optimize  total  tension.  For  web  break  prevention, 
min  and  max  limits  can  be  set  to  activate  an  alarm. 
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all  other  Stephens  sites. 

The  multi-resolution  Ultra  Series 
Panther  FasTrak  was  announced  last  year. 
Appro.ximately  one-third  of  alfaQuest  s 
150-plus  orders  for  the  flatbed  device  with 
new  plate  transporter  have  come  from 
U.S.  customers. 


stop  solution  for  automated  Web  publish¬ 
ing  and  provide  traffic  analytics  informa¬ 
tion”  to  enable  Saxotech  customers  “to 
better  understand  ...  online  business 
opportunities.” 

Integration  of  Omniture’s  SiteCatalyst 
reporting  and  analytics  suite  with  Saxo¬ 
tech  Online  will  provide  Saxotech  users 
with  data  about  the  way  people  find  and 
consume  news  online.  The  integrated 
solution  will  allow  publishers  to  quickly 
recognize  reader  behavior  and  respond 
vwth  appropriate  business  strategies. 

SiteCatalyst  provides  editorial,  ad  sales, 
finance,  and  management  with  an  intu¬ 
itive  interface  to  measure,  manage,  and 
communicate  key  performance  indicators. 

“Through  this  platform  partnership,” 
Saxotech  President  and  CEO  Anders 
Christiansen  said  in  a  statement,  “we  will 
provide  real-time  data  to  our  customers, 
improve  overall  tracking  and  reporting, 
and  give  our  customers  the  ability  to 
respond  instantly  to  key  trends  and  events 
on  their  Web  sites.” 


circulation 

PUBLISHING  BUSINESS  SYSTEMS 

Minneapolis 

E.W.  Scripps  selected  MediaPlus  Circu¬ 
lation  to  help  The  Commercial  Appeal  in 
Memphis  and  its  other  newspapers  share 
data,  increase  revenue,  and  improve  cus¬ 
tomer  service.  Cincinnati-based  Scripps 
owns  daily  and  community  papers  in  18 
markets. 

After  mapping  its  circulation  and  finan¬ 
cial  processes  and  surveying  several 
vendors’  clients,  Hearst  Newspapers’ 

San  Francisco  Chronicle  also  chose  PBS 
MediaPlus. 

The  Scripps  agreement  also  includes 
MediaPlus  InsertPlus,  which  manages  in¬ 
serts,  MediaPlus  iServices  Subscriber  for 
online  customer  self-services,  MediaPlus 
iServices  Distribution,  a  self-service  appli¬ 
cation  that  gives  distributors  and  carriers 
easy  access  to  account  information  online, 
and  MediaPlus  Circulation  InSight  busi¬ 
ness  intelligence  and  analysis  tools. 

In  addition  to  Scripps  papers’  long 
history'  with  PBS,  the  group’s  technologv' 
director,  Ed  Pieratt,  said  in  a  statement 
that  MediaPlus  was  chosen  for  its  “flexi¬ 
bility  and  functionality.”  In  the  same 
announcement.  Commercial  Appeal  Infor¬ 
mation  Technology  Director  Charley 
Johnson  looked  forward  to  generating  all 
reports  “without  having  to  do  any  pro¬ 
gramming.”  With  much  of  the  function¬ 
ality  sought  by  Scripps  standard  in  PBS 
products,  “Some  customization  was  need¬ 
ed,  but  it  was  minimal  compared  to  what 
we’ve  had  to  do  in  the  past,”  he  added. 

A  comprehensive  system  to  manage  the 
entire  circulation  business  cycle,  from 
processing  subscriber  information  to 
delivering  to  news  racks  and  front  doors, 
MediaPlus  is  being  installed  on  a  Progress 
database  for  the  Commercial  Appeal  and 
an  Oracle  database  at  the  Chronicle,  where 
the  contract  also  includes  MediaPlus  List 
Match  Plus  and  MediaPlus  Circulation 
InSight,  along  with  online,  self-service 
applications. 


pressroom 

PRESTELIGENCE 

North  Canton,  Ohio 

NewsXtreme,  designed  to  simplify  pro¬ 
duction  workflow  from  planning  to  plate 
configuration,  and  already  installed  at  sev¬ 
eral  sites  including  The  Gainesville  (Fla.) 
Sun,  is  slated  to  go  into  four  other  New 
York  Times  Regional  Media  Group  dailies, 
where  workflow  patterns  vaiy’  widely:  The 
Press  Democrat,  Santa  Rosa,  Calif.;  The 
Courier,  Houma,  La.;  Ocala  (Fla.)  Star- 
Banner-,  and  The  Tuscaloosa  (Ala.)  News. 

The  integrated  workflow-management 
system  for  film-to-plate  and  computer- 
to-plate  production  environments  offers 
flexible  page  pairing  and  imposition,  with 
dynamic  page  furniture  and  bar  codes. 
Product  schedules,  with  double  trucks, 
dinkies,  and  multiple  plate  configurations 
within  the  same  schedule,  can  be  created 
quickly  using  a  step-by-step  planning 
wizard.  Calibration  management  and 
separation-locking  technology  ensure 
output  quality.  Features  include  a  Web 
browser  interface,  rule-based  file  routing, 
load  balancing,  soft  proofing,  redundancy, 
error  notification,  and  production  tracking 
and  management. 


prepress 

ALFAQUEST  TECHNOLOGIES 


Rolling  Meadows,  III. 

Stephens  Media  Group  will  install  25 
FasTrak  violet  computer-to-plate  imagers 
and  workflow  solutions  for  its  13  dailies 
in  eight  states,  as  well  as  its  commercial 
printing  operation. 

Las  Vegas  Review-Journal  Operations 
Director  Terry  Duck  said  FasTrak  was  cho¬ 
sen  based  on  the  product  line’s  diversity, 
which  allowed  configuring  CTP  solutions 
appropriate  for  individual  sites,  and  on 
satisfaction  with  alfaQuest  film  imagers 
and  software.  The  selection  was  made 
following  on-press  testing. 

Installations  will  range  from  one  or  two 
150-plate-per-hour  (at  1016  dpi)  imagers 
with  semiautomatic  plate 
feed  to  three  ISOpph 
FasTraks  with  three  Trak- 
mate  2  autoloaders  at  the 
Review-Journal. 

All  group  properties  will 
integrate  alfaQuest’s  CTP 
Workflow  System  for  deliv¬ 
ery  of  pages  to  platesetters. 

A  Sun-based  PrintEx- 
press/Consolidated  Pro¬ 
duction  Management 
System  will  run  in  Las 
Vegas,  while  the  Macintosh 
OS  X-based  Panther  Work- 
flow  System  will  be  used  at 


Zurich,  Switzerland;  Lawrenceville,  NJ. 
XtraWin  is  being  introduced  with  the 
aim  of  maximizing  use  of 
printing  capacity  by  allow- 
1  ing  commercial  printw'ork 
produced  on  web  presses, 
including  quarterfold  jobs, 

’  1^  k  stitched  and  trimmed 

Ell-  fry  online  with  no  intermediate 
Hia  tt-i  operation. 

Semicommercials  may 
:  be  produced  on  existing 

!  newspaper  presses  and 

then  stitched,  trimmed,  and 
enhanced  with  a  high-gloss 
cover  in  order  to  generate 
Ferag  XtraWin  semicommercial  added  income  from  attrac- 
online  stitching  and  trimming  tive,  added-value  products. 


online  publishing 

SAXUTECH  INC. 

Tampa,  Fla. 

On-demand  Web  analytics  and  online 
marketing  services  provider  Omniture  Inc. 
in  Orem,  Utah,  reached  a  reseller  agree¬ 
ment  with  Saxotech.  The  companies  will 
develop  for  mid-year  availability  a  “one- 
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Animated  animals 


Cartoonists  Michael 
Fry  and  T  Lewis  are 
happy  with  the  way 
Verne  the  turtle 
(above)  was  brought 
to  the  big  screen. 


The  ‘Over  the  Hedge’  comic  has  spawned  a  movie  that  arrives 
in  theaters  this  May.  Bruce  Willis  and  Garry  Shandling  star 

BY  DAVE  ASTOR 

VER  THE  Hedge”  has  been  under  the  radar 

M  for  years.  The  11-year-old  comic  is  one  of  the 

■  ■  funniest  in  syndication,  and  has  a  respectable 

m  client  list  of  about  200  newspapers.  But  it  has 
not  gotten  the  ink  of  such  other  199  Os-launched 
strips  as  “Zits,”  “Mutts,”  “Get  Fuzzy,”  and  “The  Boondocks.” 

That  will  soon  change.  On  May  19,  a  major  motion  picture 
based  on  the  Michael  Fry/T  Lewis  comic  will  arrive  in  theaters. 
The  Over  the  Hedge  film  is  coming  from  DreamWorks  Animation, 

and  features  the  voices  of  several  heavy-  the  squirrel.  His  performance  is  fantastic, 
weight  Hollywood  actors.  We’re  absolutely  thrilled  with  the  movie.” 

“How  could  we  not  be  happy  with  Bruce  Fry  and  Lewis,  who  draws  “Over  the 

Willis,  Garry  Shandling,  and  William  Shat-  Hedge,”  also  praised  the  behind-the-scenes 
ner?”  said  Fry,  w  ho  writes  the  “Over  the  talent  working  on  the  film.  “They  created  a 

Hedge”  strip.  “And  we  caught  lightning  in  huge  thing  from  our  little  idea,”  said  Lewis, 

bottle  getting  Steve  Carell  to  plav  Hammy  But  it  took  more  than  a  little  time. 


The  United  Media 
strip  —  which  looks 
at  suburbia  from  the 
perspective  of  ani- 
mals  who  live  nearby 

—  was  optioned  for  a 
movie  back  in  1997, 
after  caught  the  eye 
of  writer/producer 

Jim  Cox.  Fox  had  first  crack  at  the  film,  but 
things  didn’t  pan  out.  Then  DreamWorks 

—  with  the  enthusiastic  support  of  its  co¬ 
founder,  Jeffrey  Katzenberg  —  secured  the 
rights  in  2000. 

At  one  point  Jim  Carrey  was  going  to 
voice  RJ,  the  mischievous,  junk-food-eat¬ 
ing  raccoon.  But  he  was  replaced  by  Willis, 
and  Lewis  says  he  has  no  regrets:  “Bruce 
Willis  is  that  character  —  a  lovable  scamp.” 

The  movie,  like  the  comic,  focuses  a  lot 
on  the  relationship  between  RJ  and  Verne, 
the  sensitive,  neurotic  turtle.  Fry  said  he 
thought  DreamWorks  captured  that  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  two  creatures  well. 

Lewis  and  Fry  figured  Verne  should  be 
voiced  by  a  Woody  Allen/ Dustin  Hoffrnan- 
type,  and  the  creators  were  pleased  with 
the  casting  of  Shandling. 

“Verne  is  the  window'  into  the  strip,  the 
conscience  of  the  strip,”  said  Lewis,  mean¬ 
ing  the  mov'ie  couldn’t  make  him  complete¬ 
ly  off-kilter.  The  key  question,  he  added, 
was:  “How  whiny  could  Verne  be  before  he 
became  too  anno>ing?” 

The  film  and  the  comic  share  a  similar 
ethos.  Suburbia  is  encroaching  on  the  ani¬ 
mals,  yet  things  are  not  all  bad  as  the  crit¬ 
ters  adapt  to  “civilization”  and  enjoy  perks 
such  as  fly-fishing  for  hot  dogs  off  backyard 
grills. 

Not  surprisingly,  there  are  differences 
between  the  strip’s  new  spaper  and  screen 
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incarnations.  Some  supporting  characters 
from  the  comic  are  missing,  while  some 
new  characters  were  created  for  the  film. 
Also,  the  computer-^mimated  critters  in  the 
movie  appear  more  real  than  they  do  in  the 
strip.  “It’s  almost  a  live-action  look,  yet  still 
‘cartoony,’”  Lewis  noted. 

Lewis  and  Fiy  haven’t  yet  seen  the  com¬ 
pleted  film,  which  also  features  the  voices 
of  Wanda  Sykes,  Nick  Nolte,  Allison  Jan- 
ney,  and  others.  Indeed,  the  movie  might 
not  be  finished  until  a  few  weeks  before  its 
May  debut.  But  the  cartoonists  have  viewed 
earlier  versions,  and  say  they  liked  what 
they  saw.  Indeed,  they  said  working  with 
DreamWorks  was  almost  totally  positive  — 
unlike  the  experiences  some  other  cartoon¬ 
ists  have  had  when  their  comics  received 
film  or  TV  treatments. 


Part  of  the  reason  why  Fry  and  Lewis  are 
satisfied  with  the  film  so  far  is  that  they,  as 
“creative  consultants,”  were  invited  to  offer 
their  input  during  various  steps  of  produc¬ 
tion.  “There  has  never  been  a  moment 
when  we  felt  out  of  the  loop,”  said  Fry,  who 
did  some  writing  for  the  script  while  Lewis 
contributed  a  little  to  the  film’s  look. 

Lewis  said  the  movie  “was  such  a  com¬ 
mittee  effort,”  and  added  that  things  were 
continually  revised  to  improve  the  film. 
Those  ongoing  changes,  plus  the  fact  that 
animated  movies  take  longer  to  make  than 
live-action  ones,  are  among  the  reasons 
why  the  film  was  so  long  in  the  making. 

A  sequel  is  possible  if  the  movie  does 
well.  There’s  also  an  “Over  the  Hedge” 
video  game  on  the  way,  in  conjunction  with 
the  movie’s  release.  But  Lewis  said  the 
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newspaper  strip  still  gets  top  priority. 

Actually,  “Over  the  Hedge”  was  not  the 
first  comic  Fry  and  Lewis  created  after 
meeting  in  the  early  1990s  through  a 
mutual  agent.  They  initially  came  up  with 
a  farm-based  feature  called  “The  Secret 
Lives  of  Pigs”  (Lewis  swears  he  and  Fry 
didn’t  initially  realize  the  title  had  the 
abbreviation  of  “SLOP”).  But  syndicates 
told  the  cartoonists  that  pigs  were  not 
appealing  enough  to  star  in  a  strip,  and 
that  few  readers  lived  on  farms  anymore. 

So  the  duo  moved  the  milieu  to  the  sub¬ 
urbs  and  created  other  animals. 

Fry,  46,  has  created  several  other,  now- 
deftmct  comics,  including  “Committed” 
(which  ended  in  Februaiy)  for  United; 
“When  I  Was  Short,”  with  Guy  Vasilovich, 
for  King  Features  Syndicate;  and  “Cheev- 
erwood”  for  the  Washington  Post  Writers 
Group.  The  Minneapolis  native  has  lived 
in  Texas  for  nearly  three  decades. 

Lewis,  52,  a  Texas  native  who  moved 
to  Washington  state  12  years  ago,  is  also 
known  as  the  illustrator  of  about  15 
children’s  books. 

How  did  that  punctuation-less  “T”  in  his 
name  come  about?  “After  a  while,  the  peri¬ 
od  seemed  extraneous,”  said  Lewis,  adding 
that  not  using  his  full  name  —  Thomas  — 
avoids  confusion  with  other  Thomases  in 
his  family. 

Lewis  and  Fry,  who  collaborate  on 
“Over  the  Hedge”  mostly  via  e-mail  — 
think  the  movie  could  draw  more  readers 
to  the  comic  and  increase  its  list  of  client 
newspapers.  “The  film  will  obviously  be 
a  big  boost,”  said  Fry. 

“We’re  hoping  the  movie  will  be  a 
gigantic  ad  for  the  strip,”  added  Lewis. 
“This  is  a  very  rare  and  cool  opportunity.” 

Will  the  “Over  the  Hedge”  comic  make 
references  to  the  Over  the  Hedge  movie 
on  or  around  May  19? 

“We  sort  of  want  the  strip  to  be  a  sepa¬ 
rate  ‘animal,’”  said  Fry.  But  Lewis  noted 
that  “it  might  be  irresistible  to  do  a  couple 
of  gags.”  @ 


The  “Over  the  Hedge” 
gang  as  they  look  on  screen  and  in  the 
11 -year-old  comic  strip  that  United  Media 
syndicates  to  approximately  200  newspapers. 


i 
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NEWSPAPER  STOCK  PERFORMANCE  ■  2005  ONLINE  NEWSPAPER  VISITORS 


Feb.l6  close 


YOY 


%  change 
30  days  ended  Feb.  16 


Gannett  (GCI) 

63.13 

-20.64 

-1.79 

Dow  Jones  (DJ) 

38.47 

-3.92 

1.96 

Knight  Ridder  (KRI) 

62.94 

-5.62 

-1.43 

Tribune  (TRB) 

30.97 

-26.23 

-2.02 

New  York  Times  (NYT) 

28.11 

-27.38 

2.14 

E.W.  Scripps  (SSP) 

49.88 

5.97 

0.81 

Washington  Post  (WPO) 

758.00 

-18.67 

-1.64 

Belo  (BLC) 

21.70 

-9.77 

-1.59 

McClatchy  (MNI) 

54.97 

-24.39 

-7.30 

Media  General  (MEG) 

50.55 

-23.36 

0.26 

Lee  (LEE) 

35.14 

-23.01 

-4.35 

DJ  U.S.  Publishing  Index 

307.81 

-5.38 

1.62 

DJ  U.S.Total  Market  Index 

313.12 

8.46 

0.16 

Source: 

Dow  Jones  Indexes 

NEWSPAPER  AD-REVENUE  TRENDS 


YEAR-OVER-YEAR  PERCENT  CHANGE 


(%) 


*Feb.  &  Oct.  2004  reported  results  include  benefit  from  an  extra  Sunday  in 
the  month  vs.  prior-year  period.  This  benefit  reversed  in  subsequent  months. 

Source:  Goldman  Sachs 


Unique 

Active 

Pages  Per 

Time  Per 

Visits  Per 

Month 

Audience* 

Reach  %** 

Person" 

Person 

Person 

Oct. 

53,137,506 

34.95 

50.01 

45:14 

8.18 

Nov. 

55,341,440 

36.29 

44.60 

40:23 

7.52 

Dec. 

52,406,635 

34.44 

44.89 

40:39 

7.75 

Notes:  Vistors  are  unduplicated.  The  total  is  taken  from  a  combined 
home  and  work  panel  of  Internet  users. 

^Number  of  people  that  visited  a  newspaper  Web  site  at  least  once 
in  the  month. 

**Percentage  of  all  active  Internet  users  that  month. 

-I-  Average  number  of  pages  each  unique  visitor  has  viewed. 

Sources:  Newspaper  Association  of  America,  NielserV/NetRatings 


NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  INDEX 


2005  performance  compared  to  2004 
GAINS/LOSSES  IN  RETAIL  CATEGORIES 

Retail  category  YTD  Gain/loss%  Nov.’05  Gain/loss% 


Apparel/accessory  stores 

-9% 

-0.4% 

Auto/access/equipment 

-6% 

-19% 

Bookstores 

-13% 

-21% 

Department/discount  stores 

-5% 

-4% 

Drug  stores 

39% 

5% 

Electronic/computer  stores 

8% 

-11% 

Food/liquor  stores 

-2% 

-3% 

Furniture/appliance  stores 

2% 

3% 

Home  improvement 

8% 

32% 

Jewelry  stores 

-8% 

-5% 

Office  equipment/supplies 

7% 

36% 

Sporting/craft/hobby 

-3% 

-15% 

TOP  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISERS 

Parent  Company  Nov.  Total  ($MM) 

Nov. ’05  Gain/loss% 

Federated  Dept.  Stores 

$79.2 

-11% 

General  Motors  Corp. 

$19.8 

-5% 

AT&T  Inc. 

$17.2 

-39% 

Verizon  Communications  Inc. 

$16.4 

-16% 

Cendant  Corp. 

$16.2 

35% 

Source:  Nielsen  Monitor-Plus 


2005  VS.  2004  SUNDAY  MAGAZINE  ADVERTISINQ  DOLLARS 


Publication 

2005$ 

2004$ 

%Change 

2005  Pages 

2004  Pages 

%Change 

American  Profile 

139,622,448 

106,079,024 

31.6 

547.71 

517.54 

5.8 

LIFE* 

119,858,567 

31,735,087 

277.7 

375.06 

99.50 

276.9 

Los  Angeles  Times  Magazine 

48,649,494 

50,259,485 

-3.2 

668.81 

742.76 

-10.0 

New  York  Times  Magazine 

373,777,871 

308,724,253 

21.1 

3,783.70 

3,467.89 

9.1 

Parade 

626,020,295 

616,086,837 

1.6 

690.43 

683.52 

1.0 

USA  Weekend 

431,439,459 

416,270,596 

3.6 

7O8.19 

695.55 

1.8 

Total 

1,739,368,134 

1,529,155,282 

13.7 

6,773.89 

6,206.77 

9.1 

Based  on  open  rates;  discounts  are  not  taken  into  account.  *Launched  in  Oct.  2004 


Source:  Publishers  Information  Bureau 
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Editoiial  Cartoon  of  the  Month 


Regular  visitors  to  f£P  Online  may  already 
have  seen  some  of  the  columns  below.  But 
for  those  who  don’t  closely  follow  our  Web 
reporting  and  analysis,  here  are  brief  excerpts  from 
a  variety  of  E&P  columns  from  the  past  few  weeks.  If 
you  haven't  done  so  already,  activate  your  registra¬ 
tion  now  at  www.editorandpublisher.com/activate. 


MY 

SUPEWORS 
MM?E  Mt 


JANUARY 


KEVIN  SIERS,  THE  CHARLOTTE  (N.C.)  OBSERVER/ 
KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE,  FEB.  14 


FEBRUARY 
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Shining  performers  in  production  deserve  as  much  recognition  as  editors  and  publishers.  That’s 
why  Editor  &  Publisher  has  created  the  Production  All-Stars  Awards,  to  celebrate  ingenuity, 
innovation  and  intelligent  management  of  the  people  and  systems  behind  the  scenes  in  the 
newspaper  business.  This  first  annual  awards  event  furthers  E&P's  coverage  of,  and  commitment 
to,  the  crucial  technology  sector. 


We’ll  honor  six  winners  in  all,  three  in  each  of  the  two  categories  (press  and  post-press)  for  papers 
with  circulation  of  less  than  50,000,  papers  with  circulation  between  50,000-149,999,  and  papers 
with  circulation  of  150,000  or  more.  E&P  will  donate  $500  on  behalf  of  each  winner  to  the 
International  Newspaper  Group’s  annual  scholarship  fund,  which  benefits  undergraduate  students 
who  will  pursue  careers  in  newspaper  operations. 

Now  through  May  15,  we’re  accepting  nominations  from  U.S.  and  Canadian  newspapers  of 
active  employees  who  have  worked  a  minimum  of  five  years  in  production,  recognizing  stellar 
performances  or  contributions  in  any  of  the  following  areas: 

GENERAL  OPERATIONS  TECHNOLOGY  LEADERSHIP 
TEAM  BUILDING  SERVICE  TO  THE  INDUSTRY 

Winners  will  be  featured  in  the  September  issue  of  E&P.  Awards  will  be  presented  during  the 
2006  ING  conference,  to  be  held  Sept.  18-21  at  The  Crowne  Plaza  Hotel  Detroit-Metro  Airport. 
For  more  information  about  the  ING  conference,  visit  www.azcentral.com/advert/ing. 


COMPLETE  YOUR  NOMINATION  BY  MAY  15ATWWW.EDIT0RANDPUBLISHER.COM/ALLSTARS 

AND  BE  PART  OF  THE  STAR-MAKER  MACHINERY. 


-  30  - 


Somethingfor  everyone 


Reporters  nervous  as  Tribune’s  D.C.  bureaus  consolidate 


For  decades,  the  seventh  floor  of  Woodward 
&  Lothrop’s  department  store  in  Washington,  D.C. 
—  known  to  locals  as  “Woodies”  —  bustled  with 
shoppers  clamoring  for  the  latest  bargains  and 
trends.  After  it  closed  more  than  a  decade  ago,  the 
block-wide  building  at  F  and  10th  streets  stood  virtually  empty.  Last 
December,  the  hustle  and  bustle  returned,  but  those  roaming  the 
7th  floor  are  no  longer  seeking  sale  items.  Now  it’s  scoops,  inter¬ 
views,  and  late-night  coflee  they  want.  That’s  because  the  space  is 
now  home  to  the  Tribune  Co.’s  Washington,  D.C.,  bureau. 


Previously  spread  across  four  scattered 
locations,  the  D.C.  bureaus  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  Los  Angeles  Times,  New  York’s 
Newsday,  and  six  other  Tribune  papers 
have  come  together  as  one.  Since  Dec.  12, 
all  of  the  Tribune  papers  have  had  their 
Washington  correspondents  there,  along 
with  Tribune’s  vast  broadcasting 
center.  The  building  also  leases 
space  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  and  the  Environ¬ 
mental  Protection  Agency. 

In  all,  107  journalists  work  in 
the  new  Tribune  digs,  which 
staffers  contend  are  larger  and 
more  modem  than  their  previ¬ 
ous  workplaces.  “There  are  good 
facilities,  each  paper  has  its  own 
identity,  and  operates  more  or 
less  independently,”  said  Mike  Doming, 
a  15-year  Chicago  Tribune  reporter  who 
covers  politics. 

Jeff  Reiter,  director  of  corporate  commu¬ 
nications  for  Tribune  Co.,  hailed  the  consol¬ 
idation  as  both  a  cost-saving  opportunity 
and  a  way  to  combine  resources.  “It  has 
been  economical  to  bring  them  together,” 
says  Reiter,  who  declined  to  reveal  the  lease 
price.  “There  is  also  the  economics  of  im¬ 
proving  the  amount  of  shared  effort.” 

That  is  what  concerns  some  reporters. 


While  most  contend  that  the  move  has  not 
sparked  major  changes  in  beat  stmcture 
and  reporting,  some  staffers  are  worried 
that  the  consolidation  of  space  may  soon 
lead  to  consolidation  of  coverage  and, 
eventually,  jobs.  “I  think  that  is  the  greatest 
concern,  that  it  might  be  the  first  step  down 
some  slippery  slope,”  says  Faye 
Fiore,  a  17-year  Los  Angeles 
Times  reporter  who  has  covered 
Washington  since  1994.  “There 
is  a  fear  that  the  bottom  line 
will  prevail.” 

Andrew  Martin,  who  covers 
food  policy  and  agriculture  for 
the  Tribune,  agrees.  “Everyone 
is  very  concerned  about  that,” 
he  says.  “It  is  an  ongoing  con¬ 
cern,  although  we  have  been 
told  it  won’t  happen.”  Glenn  Thmsh,  a 
Newsday  reporter,  says  his  bureau  had 
already  been  cut  prior  to  the  move,  so 
location  is  not  as  much  of  an  issue  for  him. 

Reiter  acknowledged  that  one  of  the 
aims  is  less  duplicate  coverage:  “Instead  of 
someone  from  three  newspapers  covering 
things,  we  can  put  more  people  on  enter¬ 
prise.  It  will  lead  to  more  content  sharing, 
but  it  will  be  these  routine  stories,  which 
makes  sense.” 

The  bureaus  are  already  working  togeth¬ 


er  more  often,  with  bureau  chiefs  from  the 
nine  papers  meeting  twice  daily  rather  than 
weekly  as  they  had  done  before.  Some  re¬ 
porters  also  lament  the  fact  that  when  they 
call  someone,  their  caller  I.D.  reads  “Tri¬ 
bune  Co.”  rather  than  “Newsday”  or  “Los 
Angeles  Times.” 

But  Reiter  stressed  that  while  the  re¬ 
porters  would  share  more  content  and  re¬ 
duce  duplication,  they  would  not  lose  their 
separate  newspaper  connections.  “We 
wanted  to  bring  them  all  together,  but  have 
them  maintain  their  identities,”  he  says. 

“This  was  done  with  the  idea  of  maintain¬ 
ing  each  bureau.” 

Still.  Vickie  Walton-James,  Tribune’s  sen¬ 
ior  Washington  editor  and  the  bureau’s  top 
boss,  admits  some  beat  structures  have 
changed,  noting  that  The  Sun  of  Baltimore 
has  the  only  person  regularly  covering  the 
National  Security  Agency  and  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  among  the  nine  pa¬ 
pers.  But  she  stresses  that  real  competition 
continues,  enough  so  that  some  stories  are 
not  discussed  among  the  editors  until  later 
in  the  day  if  one  paper  has  a  scoop. 

Paul  West,  bureau  chief  for  the  Suns 
sbc-person  staff,  also  defended  the  set-up, 
claiming  it  has  only  enhanced  coverage.  “If 
you  have  one  hundred  people  in  one  place, 
you  have  a  sharing  of  information  about 
what  is  going  on  in  Washington,”  he  says. 

“The  hardest  thing  to  know  in  a  town  like 
this  is  what  not  to  cover.”  He  also  says  that 
more  Sun  stories  have  been  appearing  in 
other  Tribune  papers  since  the  consolida¬ 
tion.  “That  may  be  because  they  are  more 
aware  of  what  we  are  doing,”  he  says. 

For  Jeff  Miller,  the  \one  Allentown  (Pa.) 
Morning  Call  rejxuter  in  the  bureau,  “It  is 
actually  a  benefit  when  covering  Washing¬ 
ton  to  be  able  to  talk  to  other  reporters” 
who  cover  doings  in  the  nation’s  capital. 

Another  change  slowly  coming  about  in 
the  new  bureau  is  more  interaction  with 
Tribune  Broadcasting,  Reiter  says.  He  cites 
&  Los  Angeles  Times  poll  about  President 
Bush’s  approval  rating  that  the  paper  pub¬ 
lished  with  an  online  video  component  just 
before  the  State  of  the  Union  address  in 
January.  “The  reporter  who  wrote  the  story 
taped  an  interview  in  the  TV  studio  and  it 
went  on  the  Web  site  of  the  L.A.  Times” 
he  says.  “That  just  wouldn’t  have  happened 
before.  The  print  reporters  are  in  front  of 
the  camera  more  than  before.”  S  ] 
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LACE 


EPG 


Intrjtrated 

Color 

Control 

Solutions 


Essex  Products  Group 
(860)  767  7130  www.epg-inc.com 
sales@epg-inc.com 

•  Computerized  Ink  Key  Control 

•  Automatic  Presetting 

•  Closed  Loop  Color  Control 

•  Ink  Sweep,  Water,  Register  Controls 

•  Original  Equipment  or  Retrofit 


G 

■■ 

Of  THf  MULLfP  MAPTINl  GROUP 

Graphic  Management  Associates,  Inc. 
4444  Innovation  Way 
Allentown,  PA  18109 
Phone:  (610)  266-7000 
Fax:  (610)  231-3990 
www.gma.com 

GMA  serves  newspaper  packaging  and  distribution 
needs  with  the  industry's  most  extensive, 
technically  advanced  and  proven  line  of  high  speed 
inserting,  conveying,  bundle-building  and  bundle 
distribution  systems,  supported  by  GMA's  state-of- 
the-art  produaion  control  software. 


Ha  rri s  Baseview  < 

THC  MEOIASPA'F)  ^tJBLISHING  DIVISION^ 


Melbourne,  Florida 
(321)  242-5000 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 
(734)  662-5800 
www.harrisbaseview.com 


Baseview  and  Harris  fulfill  all  your  print  and 
online  publishing  needs.  Our  new  CirculationPro 
runs  on  several  systems,  including  Macintosh  OS 
X,  Windows  and  Solaris.  Along  with  editorial, 
advertising,  produaion  and  circulation  solutions, 
we  also  offer  full-featured  Web  hosting. 


3900  East  Market  Street 
York,  PA  17402-0615 
Phone:  (717)  505-1150 
Fax:  (717)  505-1161 
sales@kbapa.com 
www.kba-print.com/pa 

As  a  member  of  the  KBA  group,  KBA  North 
America  offers  a  complete  line  of  single-width  and 
double-width  flexographic  and  offset  printing 
machinery:  the  COLORMAX/II/SW  for  flexography; 
the  COLORA/PRISMA/COMMANDER  for  the 
double-width  offset;  the  CONTINENT/COMET  for 
the  single-width  applications.  Shaftless  drives  and 
split-arm  reels  are  featured  as  standard. 


SCS  builds  trusted 
newspaper  systems. 


Layout-8000 

AdMAX 

SCS/ClassPag 

SCOOP 


SCS/Track 
SCS/LinX  & 
In  Lay 
FotoWare 


Software  OONSuiTrjo  Services,  llc 

(800)  568-8006 

sales@newspapersystems.com 

wvvw.newspapersystems.com 


%  KBA  TKS 


SINCE  1874 
TKS  Sales  of  North  America 
(800)  375-2857 
sales@tkspress.com 
www.tksusa.com 

The  TKS  Color  Top  line  of  shaftless  newspaper 
printing  presses  includes: 

•  Color  Top  9000CDH  (6x2)  rated  at  90,000  cph 

•  Color  Top  7000CDH  (4x2)  rated  at  85,000  cph 

•  Color  Top  5000CDH  (4x1)  rated  at  75,000cph, 
and  the  newest  addition 

•  Color  Top  4000  (2x2),  rated  at  70,000  cph. 
Additionally,  TKS  can  add  our  shaftless  towers  to 
your  existing  press  and  upgrade  your 
inking  system  to  Digital  Ink  Pumps. 
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Director,  E&P  Conferences 
(646)-654-5168 
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Julius  Single 
(845)-731-2731 
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King  County  Sheriff  Sue  Rohr,  flanked  by  King  County  Executive  Ron  Sims  and  King  County  Prosecutor  Norm  Maleng, 
announces  reforms  after  the  P-l  series. 


Bad  cops. 

Good  reporting. 
Great  result. 


At  first,  the  case  of  corruption  in  the  King  County 
Sheriff’s  office  looked  like  a  small  story  -  so  small, 
other  newspapers  in  Washington  state  never  gave 
it  a  second  look.  The  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  took 
a  different  approach. 

Investigative  reporter  and  two-time  Pulitzer  winner 
Eric  Holder  sensed  that  just  below  the  surface  were 
misconduct  and  abuse  on  a  much  larger  scale. 
Together  with  P-l  reporters  Lewis  Kamb,  Paul  Shukovsky 
and  Phuong  Cat  Le,  he  dug  deeper  to  get  the  whole 
story.  They  began  with  the  facts  that  a  sheriff’s  deputy, 
Dan  Ring,  had  been  charged  with  several  crimes, 
including  robbery  and  using  his  police  powers  to  stalk 
his  ex-wife.  Just  before  trial.  Ring  was  allowed  to  retire, 
given  a  $10,000  cash  payment,  almost  $200,000  in 
legal  fees  and  an  enhanced  pension.  All  charges 
were  dropped. 


Eric 

Nalder 


Lewis 

Kamb 


Paul 

Shukovsky 


Phuong 
Cat  Le 


The  P-l  team  discovered  other  deputies  in  the  county 
had  also  escaped  discipline  for  repeated  abuses, 
ranging  from  alleged  molestation  of  teen  girls  to 
domestic  violence  and  violence  against  arrestees. 

A  flawed  internal  investigations  process,  a  pervasive 
insider  network  and  a  strong  union  were  protecting 
bad  cops  in  King  County.  To  read  more  on  this  series, 
go  to  seattlepi.com/conductunbecoming 

Once  the  P-l  investigative  series  broke,  public  outcry 
was  strong  and  loud.  The  FBI  is  investigating  incidents 
revealed  by  the  P-l.  The  sheriff  has  proposed  reforms, 
including  forming  a  commission  to  review  the  process 
for  internal  investigations  and  officer  discipline.  The 
King  County  Council  is  preparing  to  vote  on  a  proposal 
for  tough  civilian  oversight  of  the  system.  By  uncover¬ 
ing  corruption,  Hearst  Newspapers  deliver  excellence 
every  day. 
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NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


FREE  INITIAL  APPRAISAL 


Join  the  hundreds  of  publishers 
who  have  taken  this  first 
confidential  step.  Simply  go  to... 
www.mediainergers.com 
and  dick  on  What’s  Your 
Publication  Worth. 

Of  contact  one  of  our 
regional  associates. 


South/South«ast 
David  Emmons 
(888)  237-7244 


East/New  England  Midwest 

John  Szefc  Will  Parks 

(845)291-7367  (309)797-0 


Southwast/Plalns/  South  Mid-Atlantic 

Mtn  States  Dennis  Richardson  Kent  Roeder 

RollieHyde  (731)694-2149  (973)729-297 

(806)  2864933 

www.mediamergers.com 


Est  1959  Corpor^e  Oflioes: 

Larry  GrimM,  President  24212  Muscari  Court 

Gaithersburg,  MD  20882 
(301)253  5016 


WLB.  Grimes 

^Company 


NATIONAL  MEDIA  ASSOCIATES 


THOMAS  C.  BOLITHO 
PO  KdX  849 
OK  74821 
580  421 .96(H) 

EDWARD  M.  ANDERSON 
ro.  BOX  2(H)I 
BRANSON.  MO  6361 5 

If  you  have  been  considering  a  transaction,  we  look  forward  to 
an  initial  conversation  and  to  achieving  your  highest  potential  value. 
And  ask  uj  about  our  strongest  references:  Our  past  clients. 
Visit  us  on  our  website;  Nationalmediasales.com 


Brokers  •  Appraisers  •  Oonsiiltanls 


I 


WE  KNOW 

WS  PAPERS 


•EOUIPMENTS  SUPPLIES- 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


IP  Media  Partners  assists  owners  in  the 
sale  of  their  newspapers  and  offers « 
appraisal  and  consulting  services.  The 
firm’s  principal,  Jeffrey  Potts,  has  a 
combined  18  years  of  experience 
working  for  newspapers,  evaluating 
their  markets  and  operations,and 
managing  their  sale. 

Call  him  today  for  a  confidential  discussion. 


F 


The  Pinnacle,  Suite  500 
3455  Peachtree  Road,  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326-3236 
(404)  995-7088  Fax  (404)  995-7089 
Lon  W.  Williams 


Executive  level  newspaper  professional 
seeking  to  purchase  to  a  weekly  or 
daily  publication.  Willing  to  work  with 
families  and  may  consider  partial 
buy  outs  or  partnerships.  Serious  and 
motivated.  All  calls  will  be  held  in  extreme 
confidence.  Please  Contact: 

Andrew  Cagnetta,  Transworld  Business 
Brokers,  LLC.  (800)  205-7605 

ac@tworld.com 


MITTIAPARTMRS 
2377  (k)ld  Meadow  Way,  Siiite  100 
Gold  River,  CA  95670 
Phone:  916-526-2693 
www.jpmediapartners.com 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


Are  you  committed  to  community  jour¬ 
nalism  but  are  ready  for  a  change  of 
pace?  Here’s  an  opportunity  to  shed 
the  wintry  doldrums  while  continuing 
doing  what  you  enjoy  in  a  gorgeous 
tropical  setting.  Solid,  vibrant  weekly 
on  small,  rapidly  developing  Caribbean 
island  seeks  new  owner.  (Current  owner  is 
looking  to  retire  and  is  willing  to 
sell  to  right  person. 

Rush  responses  to: 

Editor  &  Publisher  Classified,  Box  3954 
770  Broadway  7th  FI. 

New  York,  NY  10003  or  E-mail 
mgolden@editorandpublisher.com 
Please  indicate  Blind  Box#3954  in  heading 


'lour  communication  link  to  the 
newspaper  inclustn’  even'  week 
since  ISK-i. 


POST  PRESS 


POST  PRE.SS 


Currently  Available  From  K&M 


•  630  Inserters 


•  2299  Inserters 

•  1472  Inserters  - 

•  Alphaliner  Inserters  — 


m 


Leaders  in  Rotary  Inserting  Technology 

www.kmnewspaper.com  •  800-828-0242 


CinSSIFIED  HDUERTISERS 


If  you  don’t  see  a  category  that  fits  your 
needs,  please  call  us  at: 

(888)-825-9149 

For  space  and  material  deadlines,  call: 

Dennis  Ufhaez  at:  (646)  654-5302 
michele  niacmahon  at:  (646)  654-5303 
michele  Golden  at:  (646)  654-5304 


Editor  &  Publisher  has  been  your  communication  link  to 
the  newspaper  industry  every  week  since  1884. 

W  “ 


E&P 


www.editoranilpubllslier.com 
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-FEATURES  AVAILABLE- 

■  -ANNOUNCEMENTS-  I 

AUTOMOTIVE  AUTOMOTIVE 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

Wb  kMwr  ea|B 

. . JMd  trucks. . .and  SUVs,  9H9. 
crossovers  and  hybrids.^Hfl 

If  it’s  got  four  wheels,  chances  are  that  « 

we  cover  it.  In  fact,  with  North  America's 
leading  auto  industry  publication  and  the 

only  weekly  publication  for  car  enthusiasts,  _ 

Crain’s  AutoWeek  News  Service  covers  the  entire 
world  of  automobiles  like  no  one  else  can. 


Whether  you  want  to  use  the  shorter  editorial  features  in  Drivetime,  the 
comprehensive  listing  of  customer  and  dealer  incentives,  the  Q&A  with  Alex 
Steele,  or  our  other  award-winning  content  from  Auto Wee/r  and  Automotive 
News,  Crain’s  AutoWeek  News  Service  can  help  you  to  get  your  share  of 
the  $5  billion  in  automotive  advertising  spent  with  newspapers  in  print  and 
online.  Contact  Melanie  Glover  at  800.678.2724  or  at 
malover@crain.com  for  more  information. 


VIDEO  GAME 
COVERAGE 

Catch  up  to  the  rest  of  American  news¬ 
papers  with  Doug  Elfman's  syndicated 
game  columns,  briefs,  Top  10  lists, 
high-resolution  photos.  Doug  Elfman  is 
the  national  authority  -  winner  of  three 
AASFE  awards,  and  TV  columnist  for 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times.  Contact: 
dougelfman@thegamedork.com 
(702)  336-2625 


-ANNOUNCEMENTS- 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


PUBLISHING  OPPORTUNITY 

Great  for  current  publishers  to  add-on 
or  for  ad  sales  reps  who  want  to  move 
up.  Visit: 

www.PublishingOpportunity.com 
for  more  information  or  call  Allen  at: 
(800)  941-9907.  ext.  11 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS/BROKERAGE 
Call  Dick  Briggs  (864)  457-3846 

RICHARD  BRIOQS  & 


Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


KAMEN  &  CO  CROUP 


Appraisals  •  Business  Plans  •  Brokering 
Restructuring  •  Feasibility  Studies 
Expert  Valuation  Witness 
(516)  379-2797 
info@kamengroup.com 
www.kamengroup.com 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


C.  BERKY&  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(561)3684352 
20283  State  Road  7,  Suite  300 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33498 


SERVICE,  Inc. 

Dave  Gauger 

Consulting  •  Valuations  ‘Sales  ‘Mergers 
P.O.  Box  627,  Raymond,  WA  98577 
(360)  942-3560 
www.gaugermedia.com 


A  Tradition  of  Trust 


Dave  Sonnichsen 
Financial  Analyst 

Dave  Sonnichsen  has  served  the 
newspaper  industr>'  for  over  thirty- 
eight  years.  He  worked  in  a  variety  of 
acLXiunting,  information  technology 
and  corptirate  office  positions  prior  to 
appointment  as  chief  financial  officer  for 
Pioneer  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Through  his  association  with  newspaper 
groups  (Dave  has  worked  for  both  Scripps 
League  and  Hagadone  Corporation  as  well 
as  Pioneer),  he  has  experience  with  over  fifty  daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
in  twenty-one  states,  including  the  associate  shoppers,  niche  publications 
and  printing  operabons. 

Dave  is  the  Financial  Analyst  for  Cribb  &  Associates,  and  provides 
financial  evaluation,  proforma,  EBEI  DA/cost  analysis  and  the  financial 
aspects  of  strategic  acquisition  plan  modeling. 

Dave  Sonnichsen  •  dsonnich^cribb.com 


Gary  Greene 
434-971-8344 
ggreeneC^ribb.com 


Tom  Karavakis 
239-403-4133 
tkaravakisl<‘cribb.com 


John  Cribb 
406-586-6621 
j  crib  b<^  bb  .com 


1?  T  R  Tl  Bozeman,  MT  59715 

Newspupfr  Brokers  ■— 406-586-6621  *  Fax:  406-58^6774 

Si««  1923  &  Associates,  LLC  cnbb.com 

PUBLICATION  BROKERAGE  ‘  APPRAISAL  ‘  CONSULTING 


104  East  Main,  Suite  402 
Bozeman,  MT  59715 
406-586-6621  *  Fax:  406-586-6774 
cribb.com 


GREGG  K.  KNOWLES 
Knowles  Media  Brokerage 
Services 

Appraisals,  Sales,  Acquisitions,  Mergers 
(661)833-3834 
Fax  (661)  833-3845 
www.media-broker.com 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


LONG  ESTABLISHED  paid  weekly, 
with  a  companion  free  distribution 
shopper.  Fast  growing  town,  bargain 
Profitable.  Also  others.  Associated 
Texas  Newspapers,  1801  Exposition, 
Austin,  Texas  78703  (512)  476-3950. 


It’s  a  Classified  Secret! 


We’ll  never  reveal  the  identity  of  an  E&P  box  holder 


Leader  in  Sale 
of  Community 
Newspapers  > 

Check  our  references 

(214)  265-9.3(M) 
Kickc-nbacher  IVIc-dia 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


For  Sale 

Nationally  recognized  Wayne  Matthews 
circulation  retention  co,  Texas  weekly 
shopper,  upstate  NY  weekly, 
upstate  NY  family  entertainment  title, 
three  southern  festival/events  newspa¬ 
pers  www.kamengroup.com  (516) 
379-2797  info@kamengroup.com 


the  newspaper  industry’  s 

- MEETING  place! - 

8HH. 825. 9149 
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~EQUIPMENT&  SUPPLIES- 


PRESSES 


PRESSES 


DONT  SELL  YOUR  WEB  PRESS 


Until  you  contact  Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 
“Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commerical  Web  and 
Newspaper  Web  Presses” 

PRESSES  WANTED:  HARRIS  M200,  M300,  M600.  M1000-A2  &  B,  HARRIS 
VI 5D,  V25,  845;  KING  Process  or  Color;  GOSS  Community,  Urbanite,  Metro; 
SOLNA  D30  or  C96;  HANTSCHO  Mark  IV,  VI  OR  XVI. 

FOR  SALE:  8/u  1984  Harris  V25;  6/u  Goss  Community  1980;  8/u  Harris  V15D 
1989;  JF25&JF1 5  folders 

NEWMAN  INTERNATIONAL,  LLC 

Tel:  (913)  648-20(X)  Fax:  (913)  684-7750  E-mail;  j.newman@att.net 


-EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES-  ■  -INDUSTRY  SERVICES- 


PRESSES 


Mini  Color  Towers 

PRESSES 

•  Goss  3:2  Folders  23  9/10",  22  3/4", 

22”,  21  1/2”,  21” 

•  New  or  Rebuild  Goss  R.T.P.  42”  +  45” 

•  Goss  Y  columns  all  sizes 

•  Goss  Metro  Units 

•  Goss  Metro  Half  desks 

•  Goss  Cosmo  Units 
Northeast  Industries,  Inc. 
Tel:  (800)  821-6257  Fax:  (323)  256-7607 

www.neiinc.com 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


45  YEARS  NEWSPAPER 
EXPERIENCE 


Metro  News  Service,  Inc. 

Nationwide  TELEMARKETING 
"PRE-PAID  Experts'* 
Maximum  RETENTION 
Horace  Southward/Eric  Southward 
(800)  950-8475*www.metro-news.com 


New-Used  Web  Presses 

4-HI  Towers  -  3-Color  Satellites  &  more 
AL  TABER  &  ASSOCIATES.  LLC 
WWW.  altagraphics.  com 
E-mail:  altaeq@aol.com 

770-552-1528 


CIRCULATION  III 

Telemarketing  Subscripton  Sales 
100%  Compliant 
Wedoitall!!!!! 
(800)650-7183 
Circulationlll.com 
John  Dinan 


-INDUSTRY  SERVICES- 


-INDUSTRY  SERVICES- 


PRESSES 


CONSULTANTS 


MARKETINO  PLUS  INC. 

Telemarketing  specialists  in  circulation 
development.  Custom  programs  for  any 
size  publication.  State  of  the  art  predic¬ 
tive  dialer.  We  have  many  years  of  expe¬ 
rience  delivering  100%  Compliant  Phone: 
(732)  602-1919  FAX:  (732)  602-9090 
E-mail:  mpi@marketingplusinc.com 
www.marketingplusinc.com 
Member  of  the  USA  Chambers  of  Commerce 


PUBLISHER’S 

CONSULTANT 

Abie  to  rebuild  dormant  or  red  ink 
papers,  initiate  cold  starts,  recruit  and 
train  ad,  edit  or  circulation  personnel. 
Able  to  manage  overall  operations  if 
needed.  35  years  experience.  Contact: 
Michael  Bradley  (508)  563-2835  or 
E-mail:  mbradley.capecod@verizon.net 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


PRO  STARTS 

PROFESSIONALTELEMARKETING 

SERVICES 

FOR  BUILDING  CIRCULATION 
TOM  ZGONC  (800)  776-6397 
WWW.PROSTARTS.COM 


Providing  classified,  scheduling,  and 
display  billing  software  for  over 
14  years. 

Fake  Brains,  Inc 
303-791-3301 

_ www.fakebrains.com 


MAILROOM  SERVICES 


MAILROOM  SERVICES 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


NEWSTEC,  since  1998,  has  provided  newspapers  and 
weekly  publications  quality  remanufactured  integrated 
inserting  technology  and  NEWSCOM  Post  Press  Controls, 
including  NEWStack,  NEWSwrap,  and  NEWSIabel,  at 
significant  cost  savings.  Contact  NEWSTEC  today  and 
see  how  an  integrated  NEWSTEC  solution  meets  and 
exceeds  your  inserting,  control,  planning  and  reporting 
requirements  at  an  affordable  and  reasonable  price. 


>lnteUig0nt  Inserting  Tachnology* ' 

508.850.7945  www.newstec.com  tcnewstec@8ol.com 


WHAT  IF.... 

•  Your  floors  were  clean  and  safe 

•  Your  walls  were  bright  and  cheerful 

•  Your  presses  ran  more  efficiently 

•  You  had  less  paper  waste 

Our  professionally  trained  employees  can  help  you  attain 
these  goals.  Call  today  for  a  free  quote  on: 

Full  Time  Service  Contracts 

One  Time  Cleaning  and  Redecorating  Projects 

PRESSROOM  CLEANERS,  INC. 

1  (800)  657-2110 

45  years  in  the  Newspaper  Industry 


www.editorandpublisher.com 
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-HELP  WANTED- 

■ 

ACADEMIC 

ACADEMIC  ACCOUNTING 

ACCOUNTING 
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^HELP  WANTED- 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


VICE  PRESIDENT,  NEWSPAPERS 

We  are  looking  for  a  special  newspaper  executive  to  join  the  Morris  teanr.  The  position  is 
Vice  President  for  Newspapers,  and  the  individual  will  have  responsibilities  for  a  group  of 
MCC  papers,  working  with  those  newspapers  to  insure  their  success  in  the  markets  they 
serve.  The  position  will  report  to  the  Executive  Vice  President  for  Newspapers  and  will 
office  in  Augusta,  Georgia. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  have  a  college  degree,  experience  in  the  newspaper  business 
(preferably  experience  as  a  publisher)  and  will  have  been  involved  with  newspaper  profes¬ 
sional  organizations.  We  also  expect  genuine  enthusiasm  for  our  business  and  the 
changing  nature  of  this  business.  Travel  is  required.  Please  send  your  resume  to: 

Morris  Communications  Company  IlC 
Attn:  Martha  Jean  McEfaney,  Vice  Fh'eskJent  (Human  Resources 
PO  Box  936,  Augusta,  GA  309030936 
E-mail:  marthajean.mchaney@morris.com 


New,  privately-held,  newspaper-based  media  corporation,  $1  billion  in  revenue,  1.3 
million  in  daily  circulation,  seeks  Chief  Executive  Officer.  Newspapers  located  in  mixture 
of  urban  and  small  city  markets  across  the  United  States.  Candidates  should  be  skilled 
at  implementing  revenue  growth  strategies  and  have  demonstrated  experience  in  senior 
management  roles  involving  news  content,  advertising  and  new  technology  platforms,  in¬ 
cluding  internet  publishing.  Workforce  of  7,000  with  substantial  union  representation  and 
significant  employee  ownership.  Send  resume  with  references  to: 

E-mail:  michelle.phillips@duffandphelps.com 
Duff  &  Phelps,  LLC 
Attn:  Michelle  iHiillips 

311  S.  Wacker  Drive,  Suite  4200,  Chicago,  IL  60606 


Brattleboro  Reformer,  a  Vermont  com¬ 
munity  daily  newspaper,  is  seeking  a 
hands-on  publisher.  A  strong  background 
in  advertising,  circulation  and  news  is  a 
must.  Experience  with  weekly  and  shop¬ 
per  publications  is  desirable. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary,  bonus  and 
benefits  package  with  a  growing  New 
England  group  of  newspapers.  Send  cov¬ 
er  letter  and  resume,  including  pay  re¬ 
quirements  to: 

New  England  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Attn:  Human  Resources, 

PO  Box  1171,  Pittsfield,  MA  01202 

E-mail  to  hr@berkshireeagle.com 


Publisher  needed  for  community  daily 
newspaper  in  Guymon,  Oklahoma.  Guy- 
mon  is  located  on  the  High  Plains  of  the 
central  Oklahoma  panhandle. 

Candidate  should  have  experience  in  ad¬ 
vertising  management  with  the  ability  to 
lead  a  daily  newspaper  operation.  Bene¬ 
fits  include  health  insurance,  401  (k),  dis¬ 
ability  insurance  and  life  insurance. 
Please  send  resume  and  salary  history 
to:  Horizon  Publications,  Attn:  B.J. 
Riley,  COO,  Box  837,  Columbia 
City,  IN  46725 

FAX:  (260)244-%27 
E-mail:  williamjriley@earthlink.net 


The  sun  is  always  shining  in  our  bilingual,  bicultural  border  city. 

With  thousands  of  new  troops  arriving  this  year  at  Fort  Bliss,  with  a  downtown 
redevelopment  plan  in  the  works,  with  a  new,  streamlined  city^nanager  form  of 
government  revving  up,  this  is  a  great  time  to  be  in  □  Paso. 

The  El  Paso  Times  is  seeking  experienced  executives  in  these  critical  roles. 

CHIEF  FINANCIAL  OFFICER 

We  are  searching  for  a  CFO  to  manage  financial  and  accounting  operations  for  the  prop¬ 
erties  of  the  Texas  NewrMexico  Newspapers  Partnership.  Texas-  New  Mexico  Newspapers 
Partnership  is  part  of  MediaNews  Group,  a  leading  news  and  information  company 
that  publishes  50  newspapers.  The  CFO  assists  in  identifying  areas  to  increase  profitability 
and  improve  newspaper  efficiencies.  Oversees  the  annual  budget  process  as  well 
weekly  flashes,  monthly  and  quarterly  forecasts.  Prepares  and  analyzes  monthly  financial 
statements  and  montfvend  statistical  reports.  The  position  reports  to  the  President  of 
TNP  and  Publisher  of  El  Paso  Times. 

The  Requirements: 

Qualified  candidates  will  have  experience  in  developing  and  managing  a  results-oriented 
newspaper  business  office  team.  The  successful  candidate  will  have  a  proven  record  of 
strong  leadership  skills,  excellent  strategic  planning,  communications,  analytical  and 
managerial  skills,  and  is  a  team  player.  The  successful  candidate  will  have  an  undergrad¬ 
uate  or  graduate  degree  in  finance,  accounting  and  at  least  five  years  experience.  CPA, 
MBA  preferred  along  with  media  experience. 

ONLINE  DIRECTOR 

The  OnlinefDirector  will  be  responsible  for  overall  website  management,  including  ac¬ 
countability  for  revenue  goals,  direct  responsibility  for  budgeting,  administration,  and  pro¬ 
duction  as  well  as  corporate  and  vendor  relations.  The  Online  Director  also  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  maintaining  strong.  Interdepartmental  relationships  at  the  newspaper,  espe¬ 
cially  news,  advertising,  market  development,  information  technology  and  finance.  Re¬ 
sponsibilities  include  planning,  revenue  growth,  audience  growth  and  content  improvement. 
Someone  with  a  track  record  as  a  motivator  and  leader  of  change  is  desired. 
Knowledge  of  multimedia  technology  a  plus.  This  position  reports  to  the  President  of  TNP 
and  Publisher  of  El  Paso  Times. 

The  Requirements: 

Candidates  must  possess  a  related  four-year  degree  or  work  equivalency  and  should 
have  at  least  three  to  five  years'  supervisory  or  management  experience  in  online  man¬ 
agement,  advertising  sales,  marketing  and/or  news  content  development  is  critical.  An 
aptitude  for  technology  is  essential.  Advertising  sales  knowledge,  advanced  PC  skills 
and  knowledge  of  web  production  is  highly  desirable.  Apply  to: 

El  F^so  Times 

Human  Resources  Department 
3(X)  N.  Campbell  Street  El  Paso,  Texas  79901. 

FAX;  (915)  546-6115  E-mail:  hr@elpasotimes.com 


elpasotimes.com 


PACKAGING  DISTRIBUTION  MANAGER 

The  Houston  Chronicle 

The  Houston  Chronicle  with  a  500,000-r  daily  and  700,000-r  Sunday  circulation  has  an 
excellent  career  opportunity  for  an  individual  interested  in  joiciing  our  management  team. 

In  this  position,  you  will  report  to  the  Packaging,  Distribution  &  Transportation  Director 
and  have  an  integral  role  in  assisting  with  the  management  of  the  packaging/distribution 
functions  including  planning,  budgeting,  day-today  operations  and  reporting. 

Principal  Responsibilities: 

•Evaluating  existing  processes  and  identifying  more  efficient  ways  to  accomplish  goals 
and  meet  customer  requirements 
•Implementing  effective,  value-added  processes 
•Performing  workflow  analyses 

•Designing  &  implementing  measurement  systems  that  will  drive  process  improvement 
•Staff  Development 

•Leadership  role  in  developing  proposals  to  upgrade  &  automate  existing  systems 
Qualified  candidates  will  have  a  high  level  of  experience  with  process  improvement,  along 
with  experience  in  a  manufacturing  environment.  Six  Sigma  certification  and  capital  project 
development  experience  would  be  a  real  plus.  College  degree  in  a  technical 
discipline  and  fluency  in  Spanish  desired. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary  and  comprehensive  benefits  package,  along  with  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  work  for  a  dynamic  organization.  To  apply,  submit  resume  &  salary  require¬ 
ments: 

E-mail:  hr@chron.com  or  FAX  to:  (713)  362-2621. 
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ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING 
DIRECTOR 

The  Sun  of  Lowell,  Mass,  is  seeking  an 
aggressive,  result  driven  professional  to 
lead  and  motivate  our  sales  team.  The 
successful  candidate  will  have  a  proven 
track  record  in  coaching  and  developing 
high  performance  sales  staff  and 
working  on  major  accounts. 

If  you  are  interested  in  career  growth  in  a 
great  market  and  want  to  help  build  a 
new  marketing  strategy  for  this  cluster 
of  daily  and  weekly  publications,  we  are 
interested  in  you.  FAX  or  E  mail  your  re¬ 
sume,  cover  letter  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to: 

FAX:  (978)  9704800 
Email:  phamrTi@lowellsun.com 


“Making  the  simple  complicated  is 
commonplace:  making  the  compli¬ 
cated  simple,  .iwesomely  simple, 
that’s  creativity.” 

-  Charles  Mingus 


-CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISERS - 

If  you  don't  see  a  category  that  fits  your  needs, 
please  call  us  at  888.825.9149 

visit  our  website 

- w  ww.editoranclpublisher.com - 


NATIDNAL  ADVERTISING  SALES  DIRECTDR 

The  Providence  Journal  Company  has  an  immediate  opening  for  an  experienced  Sales  Di¬ 
rector  to  lead  our  National  Sales  website  and  newspaper  advertising  efforts.  The  ideal 
candidate  will  have  5-t-  years  of  media  sales  management  experience  with  extensive  ex¬ 
perience  in  on-line  advertising  and  marketing. 

Applicants  should  possess  strong  leadership  skills,  a  proven  sales  record  and  the  ability 
to  motivate  and  direct  a  team  of  sales  executives.  Experience  in  developing  budgets, 
forecasting  revenue  trends  and  setting  strategic  plans  are  a  must.  We  offer  an  excellent 
compensation  and  benefits  package.  Interested  individuals  should  send  a  resume  with 
salary  history  to: 

The  Providence  Journal  Company 
Human  Resources  Department 
Providence,  Rl  02902 
E-mail:  tiTK:donou@projo.ccm 
An  equal  opportunity  employer 


RETAIL 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

The  Post-Star,  33+  circulation  newspaper  is 
looking  for  a  strategic  thinker,  a  positive  inspiring 
sales  leader  to  train  &  mentor  the  advertising 

sales  team.  Must  have  the  proven  ability  to  grow 

revenue.  Would  be  responsible  for  meeting 
monthly  sales  goals  by  monitoring  sales  activity, 

daily  coaching,  motivation  &  development  of  the 

sales  team.  The  Post-Star  offers  a  competitive 

compensation  package. 

Please  send  resumes  with  a  cover  letter  to: 
Advertising  Dbector 
the  Post-Star,  Ra  Bor  2157 
Lawrence  &  Cooper  Sts,,  Glens  Pels,  NY  12801 
emal:  hnandy^poststarxxxn 

^  A  division  of 

enterprises 


ADVERTISERS 

For  Space/material 
deadlines  call 
Michele  MacMahon  at 
646.654.5303 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

CAREER  OPPORTUNITY:  the  recent  promotion  of  our  Retail  Ad  Manager  has  us  looking 
for  another  who  can  become  our  ad  manager  or  ad  manager  at  one  of  our  other  papers. 
You’ll  be  No.  1-A,  not  No.  2,  working  closely  with  the  ad  manager  in  all  aspects  of  depart¬ 
ment  operations.  You  will  have  responsibilities  in  a  variety  of  areas,  plus  handle  some 
sales,  including  sales  to  majors.  We’re  looking  for  an  ad  pro  ready  to  move  up  and  accept 
additional  responsibilities  and  challenges.  In  exchange  we’ll  offer  a  real  chance  to 
develop,  an  excellent  base  salary,  a  sales  bonus  plus  monthly  MBOs,  and  the  chance  to 
live  in  a  growing  community  among  friendly  people  in  the  heart  of  Cajun  Country. 

Contact  Alan  Rini,  Ad  Manager,  The  Daily  Iberian  (15,(X)0  circ.  /six  days) 

E-mail:  iberianadmgr@bellsoutti.net  or  call  (337)  365-6773. 


AUTOMOTIVE  SALES  MANAGER 

Florida's  best  and  largest  Newspaper,  the  St.  Petersburg  Times,  has  an  exciting  opportu¬ 
nity  for  an  experienced  Advertising  Sales  Manager.  If  you  thrive  in  competitive  growth 
markets,  and  the  thought  of  working  in  a  sunny  paradise  excites  you,  please  read  on! 
We  are  currently  searching  for  a  candidate  to  fill  the  Automotive  Sales  Manager  position. 
The  position  requires  a  strategic  thinker  known  for  their  ability  to  improve  their 
customers’  business.  Must  also  be  adept  at  developing  strong  and  dynamic  sales 
teams.  This  is  not  an  either  or  proposition.  If  you  can  drive  the  numbers  but  can’t  build 
staff,  there  is  little  need  to  apply.lf  you  routinely  deliver  both,  then  we  might  have  the  ideal 
opportunity  for  you!  The  Times  offers  a  competitive  salary,  including  bonus  opportunities 
and  an  excellent  benefits  package.  E-mail:  resumes@sptimes.com 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

We  have  the  press  (new  in  2002),  the  niche  products,  a  revamped  web  presence  and  one 
of  the  region’s  finest  newspapers.  What  we  need  now  is  an  experience,  energetic  adver¬ 
tising  pro  to  lead  our  retail  sales  effort. 

The  Yakima  Herald-Republic,  a  proud  member  of  the  Seattle  Times  newspaper  family,  is 
just  two  hours  from  Seattle  in  the  sunny  central  part  of  the  state.  In  addition  to  competitive 
compensation,  bonus  package  and  excellent  benefits,  we  offer  a  combination  of 
freedom  and  support  the  best  managers  covet. 

If  you  are  ready  to  lead  a  solid  sales  team  and  be  part  of  a  collaborative  management  group 
in  a  community  with  some  of  the  best  outdoor  recreation  in  the  nation,  E-mail  your  letter  of 
interest,  resume  and  references  to: 

kgause@yakimaherald.com 


ONLINE  ADVERTISING  ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE:  SFGATE 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle 

This  position  is  responsible  for  generating  revenues  from  National/Regional  advertisers 
and  advertising  agencies.  He/She  will  be  accountable  for  sales  online  marketing  solutions 
such  as  integrated  sponsorships,  dispiay  advertising  and  rich  media  through  customer 
prospecting  and  building  strong  relationships. 

Duties  and  Responsibilities: 

•Prospect  and  penetrate  medium  to  large  size  regional  organizations  to  obtain  branded 
advertising  dollars.  Manage  a  business  exceeding  $750,000  dollars  yearly  recognized 
revenue 

•Actively  manage  up  to  twenty  or  more  accounts  at  all  times 

•Create  persuasive  sales  presentations  using  Microsoft  PowerPoint  and  Excel  detailing 
market  trends,  case  studies  and  SFGate  ad  products  and  solutions. 

•Analyze  campaign  performance  statistics  and  recommend  optimized  media  solutions. 
•Work  with  San  Francisco  Print  Advertising  sales  reps  to  create  cross<hannel  advertising 
solutions  for  print  advertisers  and  incorporate  online  products  in  offerings. 

Requirements: 

Five  plus  years  media  sales  experience,  with  at  least  two  years  experience  selling  online 
media.  Consultative  sales  professional  who  can  produce  in  a  dynamic,  highly  visible  envi¬ 
ronment.  Experience  in  online  and/or  traditional  advertisir;g  sales,  media  buying,  brand 
management,  promotions  and  sponsorships.  Consistent  top  performing  sales  record.  Ex¬ 
tensive  client  and  agency  contact  list  to  generate  effective  leads.  Bachelor’s  Degree  pre¬ 
ferred  but  not  required.  Must  be  results-oriented,  responsible,  a  team  player  and  must 
possess  a  strong  work  ethic.  Must  have  excellent  communication  and  presentation  skills. 
Must  have  strong  Microsoft  Office  skills. 

To  apply  for  this  position,  log  on  to:  www.sfchronicle.corri/hr 
and  click  on  ‘search  current  job  listings  and  apply. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

Hickory  Daily  Record,  Hickory  NC,  a  25,00C)-circulation  Media  General  newspaper,  is 
seeking  an  advertising  director.  Successful  applicant  must  be  able  to  provide  excellent 
leadership,  grow  revenue,  motivate  a  15-person  staff  and  be  an  integral  part  of  the  man¬ 
agement  team. 

Top  candidate  will  have  sales  management  experience,  good  interpersonal  skills,  and  solid 
knowledge  of  interactive  media.  Excel  skills,  PowerPoint  skills  and  database  marketing 
skills  are  required.  Newspaper  experience  is  required.  Knowledge  of  retail  and/or  auto  in¬ 
dustry  is  a  plus.  Send  resume,  cover  letter,  references  and  salary  requirements  to: 

Media  General,  Attn:  Dwaine  Menscerm,  l^rth  Carolina  Community  Newspapers 
1100  Park  Place,  11th  Avenue  Blvd.  SE,  Hickory,  NC  2to02. 

E-mail:  aplatt@hickoryrecord.com 
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CIRCULATION 

VICE  PRESIDENT  OF  CIRCULATION 

One  of  the  Pacific  Northwest’s  leading  newspapers  is  looking  for  a  dynamic,  well-rounded 
Vice  President  of  Circulation  to  till  a  key  leadership  role.  The  right  candidate  will  lead  a 
team  of  circulation  professionals,  and  direct  all  sales,  service  and  operational  support  for 
The  News  Tribune,  a  120,000-t-  circulation  daily  and  137,000-r  Sunday  circulation,  located 
in  Tacoma,  Washington. 

We  need  a  superior  motivator;  a  proven  operator  and  a  skilled  builder  of  customer  retention 
through  exceptional  sales  and  service.  Experience  with  launching  a  distribution  center  net¬ 
work  is  an  advantage,  but  even  more  important  to  us  are  your  leadership  skills  and 
your  experience  in  growing  net  paid  numbers.  This  position  reports  to  the  Publisher,  and 
will  be  filled  by  a  proven  professional  with  5-10  years  experience.  We  offer  a  competitive 
compensation  package;  exceptional  growth  opportunities  and  the  beauty  of  the  Puget 
Sound  region  as  your  home. 

Submit  cover  letter,  resume  and  salary  requirements  by  mail,  E-mail  or  FAX,  or 
MAIL:  The  News  Tribune,  Efuman  Resources,  P.O.  Box  11000,  Tacoma,  WA 
98411.  E-mail:  HR@ttienewstribune.com.  FAX  (253)  552-7085. 

Position  open  till  filled. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

Put  your  creativity  and  energy  to  work  as  Circulation  Manager  of  the  Tampa  Bay  Times,  a 
free  publication  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Times.  The  St.  Petersburg  Times,  Florida’s  Best 
Newspaper  is  looking  for  an  experienced  leader  in  circulation,  specifically  single  copy 
sales  and  marketing.  We’re  looking  for  someone  who’s  fearless  when  it  comes  to  ap¬ 
proaching  new  retail  locations  for  distribution  and  tireless  in  developing  new  ways  to 
reach  our  target  audience.  You  must  be  focussed  on  providing  exceptional  customer 
service,  leveraging  internal  and  external  relationships  to  achieve  optimal  business  results 
and  supporting  single  copy  distribution. 

Qualified  candidates  must  possess  the  demonstrated  ability  to  lead  &  manage  the  circu¬ 
lation  process  and  staff  along  with  strong  planning,  organizational,  and  analytical  skills. 
PC  proficiency  with  MS  Word,  Excel  and  Access  required.  Background  in  circulation,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  /  or  marketing  and  a  college  degree  are  preferred. 

E-mail  resumes@spt)mes.com 


Media  Partners 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

Target  Media  Partners,  one  of  the  nation’s  fastest  growing  print  advertising  companies, 
has  immediate  openings  for  qualified  Circulation  Managers  in  several  markets  including: 

•  San  Francisco  Bay  Area 

•  Sacramento,  CA 

•  Santa  Rosa,  CA 

•  Montgomery,  AL 

•  Albuquerque,  NM 

The  ideal  candidates  will  have  previous  experience  in  identifying  distribution 
opportunities,  such  as:  new  store  locations  and  avenues  for  distribution.  Improved  driver 
recruiting,  training  and  retention,  effective  utilization  of  draw  management  programs  and 
the  monitoring  of  sales  trends.  Our  unique  entrepreneurial  management  approach  will  allow 
the  right  individuals  unlimited  opportunity  to  put  their  skills  to  work.  In  exchange  for 
your  talents  we  offer  a  competitive  salary,  401(k) ,  paid  vacation  and  a  comprehensive 
benefits  program.  Excellence  is  a  must  for  this  challenging  opportunity. 

To  be  considered  please  forward  your  resume  with  a  cover  letter  outlining  your 
experience  to:  hr@targetmediapartners.com.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


CIRCULATION/DISTRIBUTION 

MANAGER 

A  national  distribution  company  is  looking  an  experienced  CirculationAlistribution 
Manager  for  our  northern  New  Jersey  facility.  Position  is  responsible  for  the  development 
and  implementation  of  daily  and  weekly  newspaper  operations  on  the 
East  Coast.3  to  5  yrs  circulation/distribution  management  experience  required.  Please 
email  resume  with  salary  requirements  to: 

Email:hr@adnetworKsolutions.com 
ANS  Attn:  Margaret  6841  Rochester  Rd,  Ste  3(X)-I 
Rochester  Hills,  Mi  48306 


SINGLE  COPY  ZONE  MANAGER 

The  San  Antonio  Express-News,  a  dynamic  250K  daily  and  360K  Sunday  newspaper  is 
seeking  someone  for  an  experienced  Single  Copy  Zone  Manager. 

The  successful  candidate  will  be  responsible  for  assigned  geographical  territory  as  well 
as  recruiting  contractors  to  distribute  and  sell  single  copy  editions  of  the  newspaper. 
Candidate  will  be  responsible  for  increasing  single  copy  sales  base  through  proper  outlet 
placement  and  retail  displays. 

Will  be  expected  to  build  and  maintain  good  customer  relationships  with  outlet  managers 
and  personnel.  Responsible  for  contacting  customers  with  service  or  other  related  prob¬ 
lems  and  resolve.  The  qualified  candidate  will  confirm  compliance  with  the  independent 
contractor  agreement  and  ensure  proper  allocation  of  returned  copies. 

Candidate  should  have  a  high  school  diploma  and  minimum  two  years  circulation  or  equiv¬ 
alent  experience  in  sales  and  supervision.  A  valid  Texas  driver’s  license  with  good 
driving  record  and  proof  of  auto  liability  insurance  is  required.  We  offer  a  competitive 
salary,  comprehensive  benefits  package  and  quality  work  environment. 

Qualified  applicants  are  encouraged  to  E-mail  a  r^sum^  to: 
mbarbur@express-news.net.  Subject:  Single  Copy  Zone  Manager;  or  mail  to  San 
Antonio  Express-News,  Human  Resources  Department,  Attn:  Single  Copy  Zone 
Manager  ,  P.O.  Box  2171,  San  Antonio,  Texas  78297-2171;  or  apply  online  by 
accessing  our  website  www.mysanantonio.com,  enter  keyword:  JOBS  and  select 
Express-News  Jobs. 

Equal  Opportunity/Drug-free  Employer 


CIRCULATION  DEPUTY  DIRECTOR 
OF  CONSUMER  MARKETING 

For  the  St.  Petersburg  Times,  Florida’s  Best  Newspaper.  We  are  looking  for  an  experienced 
leader  in  sales  and  marketing.  This  position  is  responsible  for  managing  all  facets 
of  sales,  customer  service,  retention,  expanding  retail  marketing  and  the  Newspaper  in 
Education  (NIE)  Program  in  a  five  county  area.  The  primary  goal  of  this  position  is  to  in¬ 
crease  circulation  and  penetration  in  each  regional  area  and  to  design  a  developmental 
training  program  to  build  staff  retention,  leadership  and  management  skills. 

Requirements:  Advanced  degree  a  plus.  5-10  years  newspaper  or  subscription  based 
sales  and  marketing  experience  or  six  years  in  marketing  in  a  related  field  .  Strong  PC 
skills  with  working  knowledge  of  Excel,  Word,  and  database  software  packages.  The  St. 
Petersburg  Times,  is  the  largest  metropolitan  paper  in  the  Tampa  Bay  area.  Benefits  include 
paid  vacation,  medical/dental/vision/life  insurance,  flexible  spending  accounts, 
adoption  assistance,  401(k),  tuition  assistance,  and  more. 

E-mail:  resumes@sptimes.com  (Paste  resume  to  body  of  E-mail) 


SINGLE  COPY  SALES  &  MARKETING  MANAGER, 

Jacksonville,  FL.  The  Florida  Times  Union,  a  Morris  Communications  newspaper,  is  seeking 
a  proven  circulation  professional  to  be  responsible  for  day  to  day  Single  Copy  sales 
and  marketing  goals  and  initiatives. 

Will  lead  a  team  of  sales  and  operations  employees.  Must  be  experienced  in  all  facets  of 
ABC  and  general  principles  of  Accounting,  and  have  a  demonstrated  track  record  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  driving  sales  through  innovative  newsdealer  and  third  party  programs.  Come  join 
our  team  in  this  exciting  and  growing  NFL  and  College  Football  mecca!  Qualified  applicants 
may  apply  with  your  resume  in  MS  Word  format  via  E-mail  to: 

www.jacksonville.com/resources/employment.shtml 
Please  include  in  the  subject  line: 

FL-TU  and  reference  the  position  you  are  applying  for. 
FAX:(904)359-4076 
The  Florida  Times-Union 
Attn:  Human  Resources 
One  Riverside  Ave,  Jacksonville,  FL  32202 

EOE/DrugFree/SmokeFree  Workplace 
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EDITORIAL 

EDITORIAL  PRESSROOM 

PRESSROOM 

Heifer  International  a  progressive,  non-profit,  global,  sustainable  development  organization 
has  the  following  career  opportunity  with  our  Communications  Team!  Position  located  in  Little 
Rock,  AR.  We  are  searching  for  a  dedicated  professional  to  direct  and  manage  Heifer’s  maga¬ 
zine  program,  including  developing  and  managing  the  form/content,  coordinate  with  Marketing 
Team  for  production,  developing  the  business  plan,  and  managing  advertising/distribution  ven¬ 
dors.  Manage  the  acquisition  of  editorial  and  graphic  materials,  edit/manage  copyediting. 
This  individual  must  understand  and  commit  to  the  interpreting  of  Heifer’s  global  mission 
and  ensure  that  our  magazine  supports  the  goals  of  Heifer  International  and  the  Commu¬ 
nications  and  Marketing  Teams.  Bachelor’s  degree  in  related  field  required  -i-  7  years  of 
magazine  writing,  editing  and  producing  materials  for  publication.  Additional  course  work 
in  writing,  design,  education,  public  relations,  or  international  studies  preferred.  Experience 
with  relating  to  the  public  and  supervising  staff  preferred.  This  is  an  opportunity  to 
further  develop  a  cutting-edge  magazine  program!  Salary  $45,900  -i-  benefits.  For 
more  info  about  our  organization,  detailed  job  description,  and  downloadable 
app  please  visit:  www.heifer.org 

Send  resume,  cover  letter,  &  application  by  April  3rd  to  HR  FAX: 
(501)907-2820.  E-mail:  jobs@heifer.org 
HEIFER  INTL  IS  AN  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY/AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION  EMPLOYER  BY  CHOICE. 


PRINT  OPERATIONS  MANAGER 

Cape  Cod  Times  is  currently  accepting  applications  for  a  Print  Operations  Manager. 
Cape  Cod  Times  is  a  50,000  circulation  daily,  and  55,000  Sunday  newspaper  located  in 
Hyannis,  Massachusetts.  Cape  Cod  is  made  up  of  15  quaint  villages  that  offer  a  unique 
lifestyle  and  a  desirable  resort  destination,  particularly  in  summer  and  fall.  It  is  a  close 
community  and  popular  whether  you  are  raising  a  family,  or  just  want  a  serene  place  to 
live.  Competitive  compensation,  an  excellent  benefits  package,  a  great  working  environ¬ 
ment  and  advancement  opportunities  are  available  for  the  candidate  who  can  demonstrate 
the  knowledge,  skills,  abilities  and  motivations  needed  in  this  key  position. 

The  primary  objective  of  the  print  operation  manager’s  job  is  the  efficient,  nightly  operation 
of  our  pressroom.  The  pressroom  includes  a  crew  of  1 1 ,  and  state-of-the  art  equipment,  in¬ 
cluding  direct-to-plate  and  12  units  of  quiet-room  controlled  Goss  double-wide 
press.  A  minimum  of  5  years  successful  press  supervisory  experience  is  required,  along 
with  mechanical  abilities  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  pressroom  equipment  and 
procedures.  Top  responsibilities  involve  management  of  the  press  crew,  budget  prepara¬ 
tion,  payroll  reporting,  scheduling,  maintaining  departmental  records,  monitoring  and 
evaluation  of  employee  performance,  coordinating  equipment  maintenance,  ensuring 
compliance  with  company  and  OSHA  guidelines,  acting  as  liaison  with  related  departments 
and  the  ability  to  successfully  motivate  the  pressroom  team  in  the  production  of 
the  highest-quality  products,  while  minimizing  waste.  Please  send  a  letter  of  interest,  in¬ 
cluding  salary  expectations  or  requirements,  and  your  resume  to: 

E-mail:  mfabia@capecodonline.com  E-mail:  lterry@capecodonline.com 
Cape  Cod  Times,  319  Main  Street,  Hyannis,  MA  02601 
Cape  Cod  Times  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer  and  is  a  division  of  Ottaway 
Newspapers  Inc.  (The  community  newspaper  subsidiary  of  Dow  Jones  &  Co.). 


ADVERTISING  FINANCIAL  MANAGER 

San  Francisco  Chronicle 

We  have  a  great  opportunity  to  join  the  advertising  team  at  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 
Position  manages  and  administers  revenue  and  expense  functions  including  reporting, 
forecasting,  and  analysis  of  key  financial  metrics  to  assist  senior  management  in  short 
and  long  term  planning  and  administration. 

Qualified  candidates  must  have  a  strong  background  in  financial  administration  and  plan¬ 
ning.  Additionally,  advanced  technical  skills  are  a  must.  College  degree  required  in  addition 
to  5  years  experience  as  a  lead  analyst  or  financial  manager.  Newspaper  experience 
strongly  preferred. 

To  apply  for  this  position,  log  on  to: 
http://www.sfchronicle.conVhr 
and  click  on  “search  current  job  listings  and  apply”. 


MARKETING 


MARKETING 


AUDIENCE  MARKETING  MANAGER 

PostNewsweek  Tech  Media,  a  leading  Media  company  in  the  government  technology  mar¬ 
ketplace,  based  in  Washington,  DC  offers  targeted  publication,  web  sites,  tradeshow, 
and  conferences  to  the  business  and  government  technology  markets  is  seeking  an  Audi¬ 
ence  Marketing  Manager.  Responsibilities  include  budgeting,  planning  and  forecasting  for 
print  magazines.  Managing  all  direct  response  campaigns  for  re-qualification  and  new 
business  efforts  including  e-mails,  direct  mail,  telemarketing,  cover  wraps,  banner  ads, 
fax  efforts  and  telemarketing.  Writing  all  promotional  copy;  managing  all  phases  of  pro¬ 
motional  development  including  print  bidding  and  analysis  and  supervising  all  aspects  of 
the  circulation  files  including,  issues  closes,  filing  BPA  statements,  and  working  with  mar¬ 
keting  director  to  ensure  all  promotions  are  in  compliance  with  BPA  as  well  as  oversee 
fulfillment  house  and  all  fulfillment  issues  including  customer  service. 

Candidate  must  have  5-7  years’  of  experience  with  hands-on  oversight  of  promotion  and 
fulfillment.  Candidate  must  be  able  to  handle  multiple  projects  and  meet  deadlines  without 
fail,  in  a  fast-paced,  demanding  environment.  Solid  computer  skills,  including 
spreadsheet  and  database  required.  We  offer  competitive  salaries  and  comprehensive, 
flexible  benefits  including  401(k).  For  consideration  send  your  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to: 

PostNewsweek  Tech  Media 
Attn:  HR/AMM 

10  G  Street  N.E.  Suite  500,  Washington,  DC  20002 
E-mail  jobs@postnewsweektech.com 
EOEM/F/V/D 


PRESS  SUPERINTENDENT 

The  Forum  is  currently  accepting  applications  for  Press  Superintendent.  The  ideal  candi¬ 
date  will  foster  a  strong  work  ethic  and  promote  team  building,  enforce  work  rules,  be 
accountable  for  an  effective  maintenance  program,  maintain  supplies,  reduce  waste, 
monitor  and  seek  to  improve  the  quality  of  print,  establish  and  enforce  good  housekeeping 
and  involvement  in  OSHA  programs  to  insure  rules  and  regulations  are  met.  The  su¬ 
perintendent  will  also  be  responsible  for  the  department  budget;  accounting  for  labor  dol¬ 
lars  and  hours  worked.  Qualifications  for  this  position  include  a  minimum  of  4  years  ex¬ 
perience  with  double  wide  press  operations.  Strong  communications  and  problem 
solving  skills  are  also  necessary.  Must  also  have  a  valid  driver’s  license  with  a  driving 
record  that  is  insurable  by  the  company.  If  you  are  interested  in  this  position,  send  resume 
to:  The  Forum  Attn:  HR  Director,  KF,  101  5th  Street  N,  Fargo,  ND  58102. 


IMPORTANT  NOTE: 

Before  any  artwork  is  sent  please  contact 
your  Classified  representative. 


HOW  TO  SEND  DIGITAL 
ARTWORK  TO 

E&P  MAGAZINES 


MAC  ONLY  ART  -  Adobe  Photoshoo  EPS  or  TIFF 


Converting  To  A  B&W  File 

•  Convert  To  a  liitniapped  Image  Cnder  “Mode"  in  Photoshop 
•  Resolution  =  121)0  pixel.s/inrh 
*  Method  =  Halftone  Screen 

•  Halftone  Screen  Frequency  =133  lines/inch 

•  Angle  =  45  degrees 
•  Shape  =  Round 
FULI.  COLOR 
•  Save  As  A  CMYK  File 
SENDING  THE  FII.E 
•  Cri»p  The  Ad  To  The  Correct  Size 

•  Save  The  Ad  As  A  Photoshop  KPS  or  TIFF 

*  Compress  The  File  I'sing  Stuffit  or  a  Zip  Program 
*  Attach  to  an  e-mail  and  send  to; 
classined@bpicomm.com 
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ANNUAL  DIRECTORIES 


Now's  the  time  to  order  the  world's  most  reliable  source  books! 

Editor  &  Publisher  International  Year  Book  —  An  encyclopedia  of  newspaper  information 

•  Dailies  -  Weeklies  -  ShoppersAMCs  •  Get  the  most  current  rates  and  circulation 

•  Reach  contacts  in  management,  edit,  •  Identify  and  target  special  editions  and  magazines 

sales  and  production  •  Specifications,  commodities,  equipment  and  more. . 

Editor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide  —  Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Market  Demographics 

•  Perfect  for  market  expansion/relocation  research  •  Exclusive  Economic  and  Demographic  Projections 

•  Quality  of  Life  Indices  give  you  the  whole  picture  •  Know  where  the  year  is  going  to  end  up 

•  Cost  of  Living  Index-Crime  Index-Better  Living  Index 
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PuffisH^R  INTERNATIONAL  YEARBOOKS 


□YES!  Please  rush  my  order  of  the  E(Stor  &  Publisher  International  Year  Book  in  the  format  and  version  I  hove  chosen. 


QTY: 

(  )  3-Volume  Set:  S230  each 

(  )  Volumes  1  &  3;  SI  70  for  both 

(  ) Volume!  only: $140 each 

(  )  Volume  2  only:  $125  each 

(  )  Volume  3  only:  $60  each 

(  )  Online  version  of  the 

International  Year  Book  $895 
Purchose  includes  Vols  1&3 
of  the  printed  editions. 

For  online  information 
cain-800-336-4380  ext.l. 


J  Check  Amount  Enclosed  $ _ 

(Poyable  to  EiStor  A  Publisher  Year  Book  in  US  dolkirs  only. 

U  S.  ond  Conodo  shipping  ond  handling  pleose  odd  $12,  foreign  odd  $45) 

Charge  my:  JVI5A  JMC  JAMEX 

Account# _ Exp.  Dote _ 

Signature _ 

Phone  # _ 

Fox# _ 

Poyment  must  accompany  all  orders.  CA,  CO,  DC  FL,  GA,  1C  MA,  MD.  NV,  NY, 
OH  and  TX  residents,  pleose  odd  aporopriote  sales  tax.  Concxlo  residents, 
pleose  odd  GST.  No  shipping  to  P.O.  Wes 
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JYES!  Please  rush  my  order  of  the  Editor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide 
in  the  format  I  have  chosen. 


QTY: 

(  )  Market  Guide 

at  $]  50  each 


J  Check  Amount  Enclosed  $ _ 

(Payable  to  ErBtor  I  PubSsher  Year  0ooA  in  US  dollors  only. 

U.S.  and  Conodo  shipping  and  handling  pleose  odd  $12,  foreign  odd  $45) 

Charge  my:  JVI5A  JMC  JAMEX 

Account# _ Exp.  Dote _ 

Signoture _ 

Phone  # _ 


Payment  mint  ouompony  oil  orden.  CA,  (0.  DC,  FL,  GA,  IL,  MA,  MD,  NV,  NY, 
OH  and  TX  residents  please  odd  appiopnale  sales  lox.  Conodo  residents. 
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Are  you  getting  it? 

To  get  the  “inside”  track  on  everything  that’s  happening  in 
the  newspaper  industry,  you  have  to  get  Editor  &  Publisher.  In 
print  and  online,  only  E&P  gives  you  top-to-bottom  coverage 
of  the  newspaper  business  from  every  perspective. 

As  a  subscriber,  you’ll  have  247  access  to  exclusive  web 
content  on  editorandpublisher.com,  where  you’ll  find: 

•  Breaking  news  updated  hourly  —  real-time 
coverage  of  news  and  events  as  they  unfold. 

•  Timely  reports  from  six  crucial  departments: 
the  newsroom,  business,  advertising/circulation, 
technology,  online  journalism  and  syndicates. 

•  E&P’s  continually  updated  classiHeds,  special 
newsletters,  our  Articles  Archive  Database  and 
much,  much  more. 

You’ll  also  get  E&P’s  monthly  magazine,  featuring  industry 
trends,  commentary  and  analysis  that  helps  put  the  latest 
news  in  perspective.  Monthly  in  print,  hourly  online,  E&P 
is  your  go-to  source  for  information  that  can  ensure  your 
continuing  success.  Subscribe  today! 


For  faster  service  call  toll-free 
1-800-562-2706.  Or  subscribe  online  | 
www.editonuidpHblislier.coiii 


□  YES!  Start  my  combined  1-year  print  and  online 
subscription  to  E&P  for  only  $99! 
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Get  a  free  summary  of  what's  happening  in 
the  newspaper  industry,  delivered  directly  to 
your  e-mail  every  week.  E&P's  "Weekly 
Briefing"  includes  the  latest  breaking  news  as 
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